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CANNON 
PRODUCTS  1 


Towels,  wash  cloths,  hath  mats,  sheets  and 
pillowi«ases,  bedspreads,  blankets!  All  under  one 
label.  Easier  to  buy  and  easier  to  sell,  because 
no  other  textile  trade-mark  is  so  readily  accepted 
by  the  public.  When  you  Cannonize  your  domes¬ 
tic  department,  you  jump  up  your  profit  possi¬ 
bilities.  Each  item  helps  to  sell  the  others. 

Look  into  the  Cannon  line.  You  can  buy 
everything  necessary  for  a  successful  linen  de¬ 
partment  of  your  Jobber  who  carries  Cannon. 
Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  St.,  New  York. 
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of  a  series  on  the  advantages  of  affiliation  with  Kirby,  Block  and  Fischer 


The  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Planned  Promotions  of  Past-Selling  Merchandise 

This  division  helps  its  members  plan  their  mer¬ 
chandising  activities  for  each  month. 

A  carefully  worked  out  calendar  of  items  to  be 
promoted  is  prepared  in  advance.  Merchandise  is  se¬ 
lected  according  to  it  and  bought  as  a  group  with  the 
advantages  that  group  buying  entails.  Attractive,  force¬ 
ful  advertisements  with  illustrations  of  the  actual  mer¬ 
chandise  made  by  skilled  artists  are  prepared  and  sent 
in  mat  form  to  the  stores,  who  fit  them  into  their  own 
promotional  programs.  These  planned  promotions 
have  proven  tremendously  valuable  in  helping  stores 
step  up  their  sales. 

In  addition,  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  under 
the  competent  direction  of  men  and  women  who  have 
won  their  spurs  in  large  stores,  acts  as  a  veritable 
fountain-head  of  promotional  ideas.  Many  of  our  cli¬ 
ents  find  it  of  inestimable  value  in  planning  special 
events,  anniversaries,  etc.  This  division  is  another  of 
the  many  strong  reasons  why  over  one  hundred  good 
stores  have  found  Kirby,  Block  and  Fischer  best  for 
them.  Call  or  write,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  go  into 
full  details  with  you. 

KIRBY  -  BLOCK  &  FISCHER 

128  West  31st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 


Other  strong  reasons  why  you  should 
seriously  consider  joining  K.  B.  F. 

BUYING 

The  largest  staff  of  expert,  experienced  buyers 
of  any  office. 

WHOlESALi  DIVISION 

Keeping  sttKks  of  well-known  brands  of 
dry  goods,  domestics,  toilet  articles,  floor 
coverings,  etc.,  this  division  offers  carton 
quantities  at  carload  prices. 

FASHION  REPORTING  SERVICE 

Comprehensive  surveys  of  new  Fashion  in 
ready-to-wear,  accessories  and  main  floor  items. 

DAILY  BULLETINS 

Keeping  members  constantly  in  touch  with 
Fashion,  stores  and  markets. 

COOPERATIVE  MERCHANDISING 
BUREAU 

Tested,  labeled,  non-competitive  items  special¬ 
ly  developed.  Invariably  become  best  sellers 
in  department. 

MERCHANDISE  FAIR 

Here  the  highlights  of  the  market  are  assem¬ 
bled,  so  that  our  clients  can  see  in  one  morn¬ 
ing  what  would  otherwise  take  them  weeks 
to  cover. 
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No  other  refrigerator  has  matched 
theMonitorTop  performance  record. 

It  is  the  O  N  LY  refrigerator  with 

a  4-YEAR  GUARANTEE  on 

the  sealed-in-steel  mechanism. 


The  new  1(H^  General  Electric,  with  ten  star  features,  i» 
heautifulljr  modern  in  appearance,  freezes  more  ice  faster, 
and  uses  Uss  current.  The  new  G-E  Eat  top  models  have 
features  never  before  available  in  electric  refrigerators 
selling  for  less  than  $100. 


SEVEN  SURVEYS  recently  conducted  by  leadine  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  among  prospective  buyers  of electric 
refrigerators  show  G-E  has  a  three  to  one  preference  over 
any  other  make.  Public  preference  for  the  General  Electric 
Monitor  Top  means  greater  refrigerator  profits  for  stores 
handling  the  G-E  line.  And  with  new  beauty,  new  styling 
and  new  convenience  features.  General  Electric’s  1933  line 
of  refrigerators  offer  greater  dollar  values  than  ever  before. 

There  is  a  complete  G-E  merchandising  plan  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  featuring  the  General  Electric  Kitchen— a 
complete  all-electrtc  kitchen  on  ^our  floor  that  has  proved 
to  be  a  tremendous  force  in  building  store  traffic  in  every 
one  of  52  cities  where  installed.  It  stimulates  refrigerator 
sales  and  draws  prospects  for  G-E  Ranges,  G-E  Dishwashers 


Oanerol  Elaclrk  U  ''salliiiti"  Ih*  OeiMro:  lilectt  t 
KHchaii  to  millions  of  howtowivos  through  a  groat 
nation -wMo  solos -promotion  campaign.  Woman 
will  crowd  your  storo  to  soo  it 


and  Other  G-E  appliances. 

How  the  G-E  Controlled  Sales  Plan  Operates 

You  simply  assign  the  floor  space  and  provide  the  furniture. 
We  move  in  the  General  Electric  Kitchen  and  the  complete 
line  of  General  Electric  home  appliances— operate  the 
department  for  you.  You  have  no  delivery,  installation,  or 
service  expense — no  inventory  worries.  At  no  expense  to  you. 
General  Electric  hires  and  trains  thesales  people  and  does  the 
actual  selling— combining  the  best  features  of  floor  selling 
with  the  most  modern  methods  of  outside  specialty  selling. 

General  Electric  has  prepared  a  book  especially  for  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives,  outlining  the  complete  sales  plan. 
Write  for  your  copy.  Address  General  Electric  Co.,  Specialty 
Appliance  Sales  Dept.,  Sec  DG8,Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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A  Reiiahle  Guide  for  Erery  Siore  Exeeuiire  interested  in 

the  Expense  Problem 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

Send  yonr  arder  now  so  yon  will  reeeive  report  immediately 


REPORT  ON  OPERATING  EXPENSES— 1932 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University  for  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  by  whom  it  is  Authorized,  Sponsored  and  Financed 


In  checking  your  own  operating  figures^  these  vital  statistics  are  indispensable 

First — To  gauge  the  gross  margin 

▲  Second — To  gauge  expense  by  the  natural  divisions 

▲  Third — To  gauge  net  profit 

The  report  is  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  operating  expenses  of  about  600 
department  and  specialty  stores  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  gives 
analyses  of  operating  expenses  according  to  volume  of  sales,  rate  of  stock  turn, 
percentage  of  markdown  and  net  profit. 

^asis  of  distribution  of  ^^ports 

A  reprint  of  the  tables  containing  figures  for  the  particular  volume  of  a  member  store 
has  been  mailed  free  to  each  member  store  in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  addressed  to  the 
member  of  record. 

Copies  of  complete  report  to  a  member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  (i.e.  in  addition  to  the  reprint 

sent  free  to  members  of  the  Association)  .  $1.00  each 

Copies  of  the  complete  report  to  non-members .  3.50  each 

There  will  be  the  following  discounts  on  quantity — 

Less  than  10  copies .  Net 

10  to  100  copies . 25% 

100  copies  or  more  . 40% 


This  Is  Your  Order  Blank 

Return  to  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MR.  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director, 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Please  fill  my  order  (as  checked)  for  “Harvard  Report  on  Operating  Expenses — 1932” 


□  Member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  Associate  Group  $1.00  each 

□  I  am  not  a  member  .  3.50  each 


□  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your  quantity  discount. 

□  Please  send  me  .  Copies. 

I  am  attaching  check. 

Nome . 

Title  . . 

Store . 

City  (and  State)  .  . 
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Merchant  sets  NeW  HiGH  ReCORD  in 


SHEET  SALES  with  LADY  PEPPERELLS 

true  story  from  Lady  pepperell’s  Profit  Files J 


1.  Sheet  sales  were  none  too  good.  This  merchant’s  buyer  recommended  a 
Lady  Pepperell  promotion. . . .  Every  wonum,  of  course,  knows  Lady 
PeppereUs. . . .  They’re  nationally  advertised. . . .  “And,”  added  the  buyer, 
“these  Pepperell  people  will  give  us  the  merchandising  help  we  need.” 


2.  A  sales  meeting  was  called.  The  buyer  coached  his  clerks  on  the  many 
selling  advantages  of  Lady  PeppereUs — ^tbeir  famous  name,  4  extra 
threads  to  every  inch  of  fabric,  longer  wear,  extra-value.  Pepperell  pro¬ 
motion  pieces  helped  him  put  over  his  points. 


PtPPtktLL 


TIAOC 


MAkK 


ait*!' 


XtiL 


3.  Lady  Pepperell’s  Big  Day!  And  what  a  day  it  was!  Crowds  saw  the  Po- 
perell  window.  Crowds  came  in  to  buy.  It  was  like  the  good  old  days  of  ’28 
and  ’29.  The  net  result:  A  new  high  record  in  sheet  sales. 


4  Lady  Ptppertll  sheets,  hacked  hy  these  live  promotion  helps,  mill  hrint  you  a 
nem  high  record  in  sheet  sales  too.  Are  you  interested?  Do  you  want  us  to 
help  you  plan  a  promotion?  Then  clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below — now! 


START  the  profit-ball  rolling  again.  Yes,  it  can  be  done.  First,  by 
cariying  merchandise  that’s  right  and  backed  by  a  name  famiKar 
to  every  woman,  and,  second,  made  by  a  manufacturer  who  backs  up 
dealers  with  sound  promotion  help  (plenty  of  it!).  Lady  Pepperelk  are 
well  known  to  every  woman;  the  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company 
is  ready  to  help  you  with  all  the  promotion  ideas  you  can  use.  The  first 
step  is  to  mail  the  coupon  at  the  right.  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  160  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

<(7f^PEPPERELL  PILLOtr  CASES 


PEPPERELL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

P.  O.  BOX  507S. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

GE:rTLEiiEN:  I’m  willing  to  be  shown  how  you  can  help  me 
make  more  money  selling  Lady  PeppereU  Sheets. 

Name 

ddJrett 
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Announcing 


THE  PROCEEDINGS 


of  the 

Mid- Year  Conference  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Palmer  House — Chicago,  HI. 

May  31,  June  1  and  2,  1933 

Which  contains  complete  speeches  and  discussions  on  subjects  of  vital  interest 

For  the  CONTROLLER 

Inflation — How  Will  It  Affect  Retailing 

Balance  Sheet  Analysis  as  a  Factor  in  Administration 

Credit  Granting  Problems 

1932  Department  Store  Expenses  Rise  to  New  Peaks 

For  the  STORE  MANAGER 

The  Perspective  of  Management  Toward  Organization  Under 
Present  Economic  Conditions 

The  Store  Manager’s  Position  in  Present  Store  Organization 
The  Evaluation  of  Customer  Services 

For  the  PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 

Adaptation  of  Personnel  Work  to  Present  Day  Problems 
Store  Hours  and  the  Five  Day  Week 

For  the  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

Restriction  of  Free  Delivery 

The  Need  for  Merchant  Cooperation 

For  ALL  EXECUTIVES 

Today’s  Problems — by  Lew  Hahn 

The  Industrial  Recovery  and  Farm  Relief  Bills —  1'heir  Effect  on 
Retailing — by  Channing  E.  Sweitzer 
The  Present  Economic  Crisis — by  David  l^wrence 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS, 

To  Meml)ers  of  the  National  Retail  ■225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Dry  Goods  Association  and  Asso-  Kindly  send  .  copies  of  the  1933  Prinreedings  of  the  Mid-Year 

■  ^  r'  nn  Conference  of  the  N.  R,  D.  G.  A. 

ciate  Groups — $2.U0. 

Price  $5.00  per  copy  to  Non-Mem¬ 
bers. 


Non- Members  kindly  en¬ 
close  check  with  order.* 
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The  New  Yorker,.. 


nyE  BEEN  TELLING  YOU  TO 
GO  TO  THE  NEW  YORKER 
-THEY  GO  OUT  OF  THEIR 
WAY  TO  MAKE  YOU  FEEL 
AT  HOME!" 


^THIS  TRIPPS  A  100%  SUCCESS, 
CHIEF,  AND  YOUaL  HAVE  NO 
COMPLAINT  ABOUT  MY  EXPENSE 
ACCOUNT  NOW -ONLY  $3.00  A 
DAY  AT  THE  NEW  YORKER." 


HOTEL  NEW  YORKER 


34th  Street  at  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City  •  Ralph  Hitz,  President 

2  500  Rooms  —  80^  From  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  Day 


HOTELS  BOOK-CRDILLilC,  DETROIT;  VAN  CLEVE,  DAYTON;  RITZ-CARLTON,  ATLANTIC  CITY;  NETHERLAND-PLAZA,  CINCINNATI 

ALSO  UNDER  RALPH  NITZ  DIRECTION 


is  headquarters  for  success! 


Busy  men  and  women,  thrifty  with  their  time  and  energy 
as  well  as  their  money,  find  this  modern  hotel  the  most 
comfortable  in  New  York  —  and  the  most  convenient. 

At  the  NewYorker,you’re  handy  to  business  and  plea¬ 
sure.  Y  ou’ll  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  luxury.  Y  our  outside 
airy  room  and  soft  bed  make  sure  that  you’ll  get  plenty 
of  refreshing  rest,  thatyou’ll  keep  fit  for  the  day’s  battles. 

You’ll  meet  important  people. You’ll  find  superlative 
service  and  courtesy.  You  can  take  your  pick  of  four  of 
Manhattan’s  smartest  restaurants — with  a  good  part 
of  the  town’s  gay  night  life  centering  in  the  popular 
^  Summer  Terrace. 

««  \  And  with  new  low  rates — as 

\  °  \  little  as  $3.00  a  day  — it  costs 

\  \  -no  more  to  stop  at  the  New 

\  Yorker  than  at  ordinary  ho- 
\  \  tels.  Next  time. ..come  to  the 

\  —  New  Yorker.  You’ll  have  a 

\  \  better  visit,  and  a  more  eco- 

\  nomical  one! 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Retail  Code 

On  August  Ist  a  Blanket  Code  for  Retailing  was 
proclaimed.  This  Code,  applicable  to  all  retailers 
throughout  the  country,  is  effective  from  August  Ist 
to  December  3  Ist  next,  or  until  such  time  as  the 
various  retail  crafts  shall  have  had  their  Codes  ap> 
proved  by  the  Administrator  and  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  the  Blanket  Retail  Code  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  President’s  Emergency  Reemployment 
Agreement,  issued  to  meet  immediately  the  parti¬ 
cular  requirements  and  needs  of  retailers. 

e  «  »  «  « 

Members,  we  are  sure,  will  he  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  of  the  activities  of  their  Association  up  until  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  this  Blanket  Retail  Code. 

For  weeks  we  have  been  working,  through  our 
Codes  Committee  and  Board  of  Directors,  upon  the 
preparation  of  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  Re¬ 
tailing  which  would  be  universally  acceptable  to  aU 
retail  groups.  Our  efforts,  towards  this  end,  resulted 
in  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition  prepared  and  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  the  National  Organizations  representing 
the  retail  furniture,  hardware,  men’s  clothing  and 
furnishings,  shoes,  mail  order  houses,  specialty  shops, 
dry  goods  and  department  stores. 

On  July  27th  last,  a  delegation  representing  the 
subscribing  associations  conferred  in  Washington 
with  Arthur  D.  Whiteside,  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  National  Recovery  Act.  It  was  the  purpose  of 
this  delegation  to  file  with  the  Administrator  this 
Code  of  Fair  Competition  and  to  seek  an  early  date 
for  its  public  hearing. 

On  that  occasion  we  learned  that  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  had  other  plans.  With  the 
President’s  Emergency  Reemployment  Agreement 
becoming  effective  August  1st;  with  no  possibility 
of  a  hearing  on  the  Composite  Retail  Code  prior  to 
the  middle  of  August;  and  realizing,  as  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  pointed  out,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
President’s  Blanket  Code  would  inflict  severe  hard¬ 
ships  on  retailers — the  Administration  decided  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  preparation  of  a  Blanket 


Code  for  all  Retailing — the  one  proclaimed  on 
August  Ist. 

«  »  »  «  « 

This  immediate  action  of  the  Administration  is  in 
line  with  its  efforts  to  restore  people  to  employment; 
tL  stabilize  wages;  and  thereby  increase  purchasing 
power  at  a  time  when  prices  are  rising.  These  are 
the  sole  objectives  of  its  every  thought  and  act. 

With  approximately  13,000,000  people  unemployed 
prior  to  August  Ist,  it  was  pointed  out  that  retailing 
must  do  its  share  immediately  in  meeting  the  reem¬ 
ployment  problem.  On  the  basis  of  statistics  which 
the  Government  had  already  collected,  the  retail 
quota  to  be  reemployed  was  established  at  1,100,000 
people.  The  Administration  vigorously  contended 
that  this  goal  could  not  be  reached  in  retail  circles, 
unless  retail  employment  was  placed  on  a  40-hour 
work  week  basis. 

*  «  «  •  » 

It  is  assumed  that  members  are  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Blanket  Retail  Code.  It  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  for  your 
information.  Many  of  its  provisions,  allowing  cer¬ 
tain  exemptions  to  retail  employees,  were  won  only 
after  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  your  represen¬ 
tatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  its  provisions  may 
appear  to  impose  serious  problems  and  handicaps 
on  retailers.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  Blanket  Code  is  not  the  Code  of  Fair  Competi¬ 
tion  submitted  by  your  Association  and  other  Na¬ 
tional  Associations  to  the  authorities  in  Washington. 

However,  to  meet  the  emergency  on  August  Ist, 
this  Blanket  Code  for  Retailing  had  to  be  accepted, 
otherwise  retailers  would  have  had  to  come  under 
the  President’s  Emergency  Reemployment  Agree¬ 
ment  on  and  after  that  date. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  one  thing  which  impressed  us  during  the  days 
which  we  spent  in  conference  with  representatives 
of  the  Administration,  and  we  believe  would  have 
impressed  every  member  had  it  been  possible  for 
them  to  be  present,  was  the  fact  that  the  Administra- 
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tion  had  assumed  a  gigantic  task  which  it  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  discharge  with  equity  and  fairness  to  all. 

It  realizes  that  the  National  Recovery  Act  to  be 
successful  must  be  carried  out  without  fear  or  favor 
to  any  group,  business,  or  individual.  Political  con¬ 
siderations  are  speedily  cast  aside;  they  carry  ab¬ 
solutely  no  weight.  For  these  reasons  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  commands  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
those  who  are  privileged  to  come  in  contact  with  it. 

«  «  «  «  « 

We  know  that  every  member  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  retailers  generally, 
will  lend  their  heartiest  cooperation  for  the  success 
of  this  National  Recovery  Program.  The  end  at  stake 
is  enormous,  namely,  the  economic  recovery  of  a 
nation.  Its  success  means  the  solution  of  the  dire 
economic  and  social  problems  which  have  confronted 
us  during  the  past  three  and  a  half  years.  Its  failure 
means  their  continuance,  but  in  a  more  acute  degree. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  every  member  and  every 
retailer  to  do  his  full  share  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Blanket  Retail  Code  until  such  time 
as  the  final  Retail  Code  of  Fair  Competition  has 
been  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Unquestionably,  it  is  not  all  that  you  desire,  but 
remember  it  is  the  best  that  we  could  get. 

Let  there  be  no  slackers  in  the  ranks  of  retailers 
during  this  national  emergency! 

«  *  •  «  • 

The  final  Retail  Code,  as  approved  by  your  Board 
of  Directors  and  Codes  Committee,  has  been  filed 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Act  in  Washington. 

We  have  just  been  informed  that  August  22nd  is 
the  date  which  has  been  set  for  the  public  hearing 
on  this  Code.  At  this  hearing  will  be  considered  not 
only  the  labor  provisions  which  are  mandatory  under 
the  Act,  but  also  provisions  governing  practices  of 
fair  competition.  Representatives  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  labor,  industry  and  the  consumer  will  parti¬ 
cipate  in  these  hearings.  Your  Association,  and,  we 
believe,  the  other  national  retail  associations  which 
have  joined  forces  with  us  thus  far,  will  support  a 
composite  code  for  governmental  approval  on  that 
date.  It  is  our  aim  to  secure  a  universal  code  for  all 
retailing  in  order  that  no  type  of  distribution  may 
have  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  other.  We  believe 
that  this  is  also  the  aim  of  the  Government. 

Once  the  Code  is  approved  in  its  final  form  by  the 
Administration  and  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  have  the  full  force  of  law. 
Transgressors  of  the  Code  will  be  punished  by  fines 
and  imprisonment,  and  even  the  drastic  licensing 
powers  of  the  Act  may  be  invoked  on  recalcitrants 
of  an  industry  or  trade. 

Your  Association  will  keep  you  advised  constantly 
of  the  progress  being  made  and  will  make  every 


effort  to  see  that  your  problems,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  eonsumers  whom  you  serve,  receive  due  consider¬ 
ation  during  the  hearings. 

Of  one  thing  you  can  be  certain — when  this  Code 
is  finally  adopted  it  will  represent  the  best  that  could 
be  secured  for  retailing,  bearing  in  mind  the  emer¬ 
gency  that  must  be  met  and  the  spirit  and  purposes 
of  the  National  Recovery  Act. 

This  Editorial  would  be  incomplete  without  a  word 
or  two  of  commendation  for  your  Officers  and  Direc¬ 
tors,  the  members  of  your  Codes  Committee  and  tbe 
representatives  of  the  other  National  Retail  Asso¬ 
ciations  which  joined  forces  with  us  in  endeavoring 
to  prepare  a  Code  which  would  be  fair  and  equitable 
to  all.  The  untiring  efforts  of  Lew  Hahn,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  deserve  special  mention.  As  your  President 
and  your  spokesman,  he  has  given  to  the  fullest  that 
a  Code  may  be  established  for  retailing  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  Government,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  fair  and  practical  in  retail  operation. 

It  is  a  stupendous  task!  President  Hahn  and  all 
of  his  colleagues  deserve  your  full  support  and  co¬ 
operation.  They  welcome  your  suggestions  and 
views;  they  welcome  your  comments  and  construc¬ 
tive  criticism.  But  please  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  their  responsibility  to  prepare  a  code  which 
will  be  applicable  to  great  groups  of  retailers,  fair 
to  consumers,  fair  to  employees,  fair  to  manufac¬ 
turers  and  vendors,  and  at  the  same  time  in  keeping 
with  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  National  Recovery 
Act. 

Surely  this  is  a  task  in  which  they  need  your 
support! 

Whatever  the  provisions  of  the  Code  in  its  final 
form  may  be,  remember  that  these  men,  representa¬ 
tive  of  different  types  of  stores  and  of  all  geographic¬ 
al  sections  of  our  country,  did  the  best  job  possible 
in  coordinating  the  needs,  requirements  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  retailing. 

Codes  and  Prices 

Unquestionably,  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  will  raise 
prices.  It  is  inevitable.  The  Government  expects 
higher  prices  to  result;  business  expects  them,  and 
the  consumer  expects  them. 

The  danger  lies,  however,  in  the  fact  that  unjusti¬ 
fied  price  rises  are  likely  to  take  place.  By  unjusti¬ 
fied  price  rises  we  mean,  increases  in  exeess  of  those 
based  upon  increased  costs  of  raw  material,  produc¬ 
tion,  operating,  replacement,  taxes,  and  labor  costs 
«lue  to  these  legislative  Acts. 

The  Government  has  stated  on  numerous  occasions 
that  it  will  not  tolerate  unwarranted  price  increases 
during  this  period.  Unquestionably,  it  will  take 
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drastic  action  to  stamp  out  any  attempts  at  profiteer¬ 
ing. 

In  this  connection  we  call  your  attention  specifi¬ 
cally  to  paragraph  7  of  the  Blanket  Retail  Code. 
This  paragraph  reads  as  follows: — 

“Not  to  increase  the  price  of  any  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  after  the  date  hereof  over  the  price 
on  July  1,  1933,  By  more  than  is  made  neces¬ 
sary  hy  the  actual  increases  in  production, 
operating,  replacement,  or  invoice  costs  of 
merchandise,  or  hy  taxes  or  other  costs  re¬ 
sulting  from  action  taken  pursuant  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  since  July  1, 

1933,  and,  in  setting  such  price  increases  to 
give  full  weight  to  prohahle  increases  in 
sales  volume  and  to  refrain  from  taking 
profiteering  advantage  of  the  consuming 
public.” 

May  we  point  out  specifically  that  the  term 
“Operating”  appears  in  this  paragraph  and  permits 
business  to  increase  prices  because  of  increased  oper¬ 
ating  costs.  The  inclusion  of  the  term  “operating” 
was  effected  in  this  paragraph  at  the  insistent  re¬ 
quest  of  our  representatives,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  other  Retail  Associations,  which  conferred 
with  the  Administration  prior  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  Blanket  Code.  We  believe  that  it  is  only  fair 
to  retailers  that  increased  operating  expenses  be  re¬ 
flected  in  rising  retail  prices  so  long  as  these  higher 
operating  costs  can  be  proved  and  justified. 

•  •  *  •  • 

We  feel  certain  that  retailers,  as  a  class,  will  do 
their  part  at  this  time  in  checking  unwarranted  and 
unbridled  price  increases.  Retailers  must  remember 
that  in  our  entire  productive  and  distributive  system 
they  are  the  closest  link  to  the  consuming  public. 
If  prices  reach  unreasonable  limits,  the  retailer  is 
very  apt  to  receive  the  full  force  of  governmental 
and  consumer  censure.  There  are  apt  to  be  wide¬ 
spread  charges  of  profiteering;  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  repetition  of  the  Lever  Law  days. 

If  retailers  will  keep  “their  hands  clean”,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  matter  of  price  increases,  retailing  will 
have  nothing  to  fear.  The  charges  can  be  met. 

We  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph 
8  of  the  Blanket  Retail  Code.  This  paragraph  is  as 
follows : — 

“Where  costs  of  executing  contracts  en¬ 
tered  into  before  June  16,  1933,  in  this  trade 
to  purchase  goods  at  fixed  prices  for  de¬ 
livery  during  the  period  this  Code  shall  be 
in  effect  are  increased  by  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  and  it  is  deemed  equitable 
and  promotive  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act 


that  appropriate  adjustments  of  such  con¬ 
tracts  to  reflect  such  increased  costs  be 
arrived  at  by  arbitral  proceedings  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  Retail  Trade  Committee  designated 
in  this  Code  is  constituted  an  agency  to  assist 
in  effecting  such  adjustments.” 

In  this  provision  the  Government  is  taking  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  purchase  contracts  entered  into  before  June 
16,  1933,  which  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 

While  recognizing  the  sanctity  of  a  contract,  the 
Giovernment  points  out  that  appropriate  adjustments 
of  such  contract  prices  in  all  probability  will  have 
to  be  made  which  wiU  be  fair  to  the  vendor  and  the 
vendee.  It  is  recommended  in  this  provision  that 
such  adjustments  be  made  through  “arbitral  pro¬ 
ceedings  or  otherwise,”  and  the  Retail  Trade  Com¬ 
mittee  designated  by  the  Code  is  constituted  as  the 
agency  to  bring  about  such  adjustments. 

This  Retail  Trade  Committee  has  not  as  yet  been 
organized,  and  in  all  probability  will  not  be  set  up 
until  the  final  Code  for  Retailing  becomes  effective. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Executive  Committee  of  your 
Board  of  Directors,  recognizing  the  problems  which 
may  arise  due  to  existing  contracts,  has  appointed  a 
Committee,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  J.  E.  Pridday, 
President  of  Lord  and  Taylor,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Pridday,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  this  Committee 
just  as  this  Editorial  was  going  to  press.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  of  his  Committee  will  be  announced  within 
a  few  days. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  Committee  to  advise 
members  on  the  best  procedure  to  follow  in  order 
to  reach  an  amicable  solution  of  problems  involving 
increased  contract  prices.  We  are  certain  that  the 
Committee  will  function  with  fairness  and  justice 
to  both  vendor  and  vendee,  keeping  in  mind  at  all 
times  the  interests  of  the  American  People. 

Your  Association  will  keep  you  promptly  informed 
as  this  work  progresses. 

The  Floor  Tax  on  Cotton 

On  August  1st  the  Processing  Tax  on  Cotton,  imder 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  became  effective. 
On  that  same  date,  a  Floor  Tax  of  4.4184  cents  per 
pound  on  all  goods  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  cotton  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  wholesalers 
and  jobbers,  and  in  the  warehouses  of  retailers  be¬ 
came  effective.  Your  National  Association  on  July 
20th  last  issued  a  Special  Bulletin  to  its  members 
pointing  out  this  impending  Tax  on  the  warehouse 
stocks  of  retailers. 

The  Inventory  and  Return  Form  “P.  T.  Form  32” 
to  be  used  by  retailers  in  recording  and  making  their 
returns  on  the  Floor  Tax  on  cotton  stocks  in  ware¬ 
houses,  is  now  available  and  may  be  secured  from  the 
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local  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  if  one  has  not 
already  been  forwarded  to  you. 

*  *  *  »  * 

On  August  31st,  or  thirty  days  after  the  Processing 
Tax  becomes  effective,  a  Floor  Tax  of  4.4184  cents 
per  pound  will  be  imposed  on  all  retail  stocks  made 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton.  By  retail  stocks 
is  meant  all  such  taxable  stocks  as  may  be  in  your 
selling  departments;  in  your  reserve  stock  rooms; 
or  in  the  physical  premises  of  your  store  building. 

The  Inventory,  Record  and  Return  Form  for  the 
cotton  tax  on  retail  stocks  has  just  been  issued  and 
is  known  as  “P.  T.  Form  42.”  This  may  also  be 
secured  from  your  local  Collector  of  internal  Re¬ 
venue,  in  the  event  that  you  have  not  already  received 
one. 

«  *  •  *  • 

These  Inventory  and  Record  Forms  contain  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  keeping  of  records  and  for  the  filing 
of  your  tax  returns.  Every  member  should  secure 
copies  of  these  forms  immediately.  The  instructions 
contained  thereon  are  brief,  simple  and  concise,  with 
the  exception  of  those  provisions  having  to  do  with 
the  actual  computation  of  the  tax  on  any  taxable 
item  of  merchandise.  Unfortunately,  this  happens 
to  be  the  most  important  provision  of  all,  and  the 
fault  lies  not  with  the  language  of  the  instructions, 
but  rather  with  the  method  of  computation  adopted 
in  the  Regulations. 

Briefly,  retailers  will  be  required,  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  the  amount  of  Floor  Tax  on  taxable  items  of 
n*erchandise  on  hand  on  August  31st,  to  determine 
the  amount  of  cotton  in  an  article  on  a  poundage 
basis, — deducting  for  buttons,  sizing,  and  fibers  other 
than  cotton, — and  multiply  the  weight  of  actual 
cotton  by  the  rate  of  4.4184  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  case  of  an  article  composed  partly  of  cotton 
in  any  of  its  forms  and  other  non-cotton  materials, 
if  the  weight  of  cotton  content  of  the  article  cannot 
be  ascertained,  information  as  to  the  proportion,  by 
weight  and  by  value,  of  the  cotton  in  the  article 
should  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  printed  instructions. 

•  •  *  •  • 

While  retailers  are  willing  and  anxious  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  Treasury  Department  in  filing  these  tax 
returns  and  in  paying  the  Floor  Tax  on  cotton  stocks 
on  hand  on  August  31st  next,  it  is  obvious  that  many 
practical  difficulties  will  be  encountered  by  them  in 
their  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  fair  amount  of  tax  on 
literally  hundreds  of  taxable  articles. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  determining  the  actual  amount  of 
cotton  in  the  article  by  weight,  as  well  in  determining 
the  weight  of  other  non-taxable  fibers,  trimmings  and 
findings. 


In  the  second  place,  manufacturers  of  these  articles 
can  be  of  little  help  to  retailers,  because  in  the  case 
of  goods  purchased  weeks  and  months  in  advance 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  tax,  manufacturers  may 
have  no  accurate  way  of  determining  the  exact  cotton 
content  of  the  goods  in  question. 

If  retailers  are  required  to  compute  the  Floor  Tax 
on  cotton  goods  and  file  returns  on  this  method  of 
procedure,  there  will  arise  a  condition  of  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  throughout  the  entire  retail 
field.  It  is  evident  that  the  situation  will  become  all 
the  more  acute,  when  the  government  levies  compen¬ 
satory  duties  on  competing  fibres  such  as  silk,  rayon, 
linen,  etc;  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

Your  Association  has  already  communicated  with 
I  he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  has  urged  members  to  do  likewise; 
asking  that  this  method  of  computing  the  Floor 
Tax  on  cotton  goods  be  modified,  and  that  the 
Government  prepare  a  schedule  showing  the 
actual  amount  of  tax  on  individual  articles  made 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton;  and  distribute 
this  schedule  to  the  retail  trades  in  order  that  re¬ 
tailers  may  be  in  a  position  to  file  their  tax  returns 
intelligently.  Our  communications  have  been  aug¬ 
mented  by  conferences  between  representatives  of 
the  Association  and  the  Treasury  Department. 

To  date  no  definite  action  has  been  taken  in  the 
way  of  modifying  this  method,  but  we  are  hopeful 
that,  as  the  result  of  subsequent  conferences  with 
the  Treasury  Department,  some  such  change  will  be 
effected. 

Your  Association  will  continue  these  efforts  in 
your  behalf,  and  if  successful,  will  advise  members 
promptly  of  any  change  of  procedure  which  is 
adopted. 

At  present,  however,  the  Instructions  contained 
in  “P.  T.  Form  42”  are  in  effect.  For  your  informa¬ 
tion  we  are  printing  them  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin. 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  specifically 
to  the  provisions  of  these  instructions  pertaining  to 
keeping  records  of  articles  received  and  transferred; 
articles  which  are  subject  to  a  Floor  Tax;  the  method 
of  filing  the  return;  the  necessity  of  preserving 
records  for  a  period  of  four  (4)  years;  as  well  as 
other  provisions  of  these  Instructions  which  should 
be  carefully  noted  and  followed. 

If  after  studying  these  Instructions  questions  arise, 
your  Association  will  be  pleased  to  answer  your  in¬ 
quiries. 

The  National  Retail  Credit  Association — 
Anti-Trust  Suit 

Doubtless  most  of  our  members  have  learned  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  commenced  a  suit 
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against  the  National  Retail  Credit  Association,  alle¬ 
ging  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  We 
have  had  several  of  our  members  study  the  formal 
complaint  and  as  a  result  of  their  conclusions,  as 
well  as  our  own,  we  feel  that  we  can  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  comments  in  regard  to  the  suit. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  there  has  heen  any 
restraint  of  trade,  or  monopoly,  granting  if  one  will, 
with  extreme  liberality  of  definition,  that  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  credit  information  may  be  classified  as 
a  trade.  The  National  Retail  Credit  Association,  we 
are  told,  has  some  1,300  member  agencies.  We  have 
also  been  informed  that  87  per  cent  of  these  are 
either  merchant-owned  or  Chamber  of  Commerce 
owned.  The  remainder  are  privately  owned  (indivi¬ 
dual,  partnership  or  corporate)  organizations  oper¬ 
ated  for  profit.  The  merchant-owned  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce  agencies  are  non-profit  enterprises  as  is 
the  National  Retail  Credit  Association,  all  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  reduce  credit  losses,  educate  the  consumer  to 
the  legitimate  use  of  credit,  and  control  the  abuse 
of  the  credit  privilege.  The  National  Retail  Credit 
Association  may  well  be  said  to  be  playing  a  dual 
role,  improving  the  moral  character  of  consumers 
(through  educational  campaigns  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  credit)  and  making  possible  a  liberal  ex¬ 
tension  of  business  activity  along  sound  lines. 

It  is  true  that  in  order  to  function  along  the  most 
helpful  lines  the  National  Retail  Credit  Association 
has  had  to  design  rules  which  may  have  curtailed 
the  activities  of  some  of  the  privately  owned  non¬ 
member  agencies.  We  can  very  well  see  that  a  rule 
sach.as  that  which  operates  in  a  number  of  localities 
requiring  credit  granters  to  refer  all  requests  for 
reports  to  district  agency  members,  may  very  well 
play  an  important  part  in  building  the  information 
in  the  files  of  such  agencies  and  which  thus  is  a 
material  factor  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  credit 
reports.  We  can  also  understand  that  limiting  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  city  to  but  one  agency  may  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  centralizing  all  the  available  infor¬ 
mation  on  individuals  in  that  district. 

The  complaint  itself  does  not  indicate  clearly  to 
us  any  distinct  violation  to  restrain  trade.  No  pro¬ 
gressive  merchant  would  care  to  see  the  activities 
ol  the  National  Retail  Credit  Association  hindered 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  highly  admirable  service  to  the 
Craft.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  matter  may  be  settled 
quickly,  out  of  court  so  to  speak,  thereby  saving 
both  the  Government  and  the  National  Retail  Credit 
Association  the  costs  of  any  long  drawn  out  court 
trial. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Upon  inquiry,  David  J.  Woodlock,  Manager-Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  National  Retail  Credit  Association,  has 
informed  us  that  retail  members  of  the  Association 
will  incur  no  financial  or  criminal  liability  as  the 
result  of  the  outcome  of  this  action.  We  know  that 


retailers,  who  are  affiliated  with  the  National  Retail 
Credit  Association,  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Wood- 
lock's  statement  to  this  effect  at  this  time. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Apropos  of  this  suit,  we  recall  that  not  so  long 
ago  the  National  Retail  Credit  Association  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  Washington,  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  joint  survey  of  the  retail  credit  situation 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Credit  Association 
at  that  time  were  instrumental  in  supplying  business 
with  practical,  up-to-date  credit  information  which 
was  generally  acclaimed  as  a  distinct  contribution  in 
the  field  of  retail  research. 

We  are  also  mindful  that  only  two  years  ago  the 
National  Retail  Credit  Association  was  awarded  hon¬ 
orable  mention  by  the  American  Trade  Association 
Executives — the  Jury  on  Award  being  headed  by  the 
Honorable  Robert  P.  Lamont,  then  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  who  said  in  making  the  award,  “For  the  de¬ 
velopment  under  able  management  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  system  of  interchange  of  credit  information  with 
greatly  resulting  public  benefit.” 

It  is  regrettable  that  an  organization  which  has 
accomplished  so  much  good  and  achieved  such  im¬ 
portant  results  in  the  past,  should  find  itself  con¬ 
fronted  at  this  time  with  this  pending  action.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  matter  will  soon  be  settled,  and 
that  the  excellent  work  which  this  organization  has 
been  doing  will  not  suffer. 

Thanksgiving — 1 933 

Since  March  4th  last,  changes  have  taken  place 
rapidly.  The  Old  Order  is  yielding  to  the  New. 
Traditions  are  being  thrust  aside,  and  time  worn 
practices  and  policies  discarded. 


If  you  consult  the  Calendar,  you  will  find  that 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  1933  falls  on  November  30th — 
the  last  day  of  the  month. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  Thanksgiving  Day 
marks  the  opening  of  the  Holiday  Shopping  Season. 
We  have  been  told  that  all  past  efforts  to  promote 
the  sale  of  Christmas  goods  prior  to  this  Holiday 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

Now,  with  Thanksgiving  coming  a  little  more  than 
three  weeks  before  Christmas,  the  Holiday  Shopping 
Season  will  be  decidedly  lessened  in  1933. 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  Holiday  Shopping  Season  to  the  economic  well¬ 
being  of  our  Country.  It  is  important  to  our  manu¬ 
facturers  as  well  as  to  our  retail  distributors. 

This  year,  above  aU  years,  when  our  Country  is 
making  every  effort  to  effect  our  economic  recovery, 
every  obstacle  which  tends  to  retard  this  aim  should 
be  removed. 
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If,  by  Presidential  proclamation,  Thanksgiving 
Day  could  be  observed  a  week  earlier  in  1933,  that 
is,  on  November  23rd  instead  of  November  30th, 
American  business  would  not  run  the  risk  of  having 
the  most  important  business  period  of  the  year 
jeopardized  through  curtailment  due  to  arbitrary 
calendar  limitations. 

We  realize  that  Thanksgiving  is  hallowed  with  the 
traditions  of  many  years.  We  have  great  respect  and 
reverence  for  this  Day.  But  we  also  feel  that  1933 
is  a  year  in  which  old  traditions  must  be  set  aside 
and  changes  must  be  made  in  order  that  our  national 
economic  recovery  may  be  achieved. 


If  you  agree  with  this,  take  it  up  with  your  local 
Retail  Trade  Board  or  Merchants’  Association.  Per* 
haps  through  the  united  action  of  business  groups 
the  change  can  he  effected. 

At  least,  it  is  worth  trying. 
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Application  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  a  Code  of  Fair  Compe¬ 
tition  for  the  Retail  Dry  Goods,  Depart¬ 
ment,  Specialty  Shop,  Mail  Order,  Men’s 
Qothing  and  Furnishings,  Furniture,  Hard¬ 
ware  and  Shoe  Store  Trades  and  for  any 
other  retail  establishments  subscribing  to  this 
code  under  the  provisions  of  Section  No.  3, 

Title  No.  1  of  the  Act  entitled,  “An  Act  to 
Encourage  National  Industrial  Recovery,  To 
Foster  Fair  Competition  and  to  Provide  For 
the  Construction  of  Certain  Useful  Public 
Works  For  Several  Purposes.” 

To  effectuate  the  policy  of  Title  1.  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the  following  provisions  are 
established  as  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the 
Retail  Distributing  Organizations  outlined  above. 

1.  LABOR  CODE 


tween  7  A.  M.  and  7  P.  M.,  in  such  work  as  will  not 
interfere  with  hours  of  day  school. 

3.  Maximum  Hours 

(A)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Code  no  individual  or  organization  selling  at 
retail  shall  work  any  employee,  (except  execu¬ 
tives  whose  salaries  exceed  $35.00  per  week,  or 
registered  pharmacists  or  other  professional 
persons  employed  in  their  profession,  or  out¬ 
side  salesmen,  and  except  outside  delivery-men 
and  maintenance  employees  who  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  forty-eight  hours  weekly  or  more,  if 
paid  time  and  one-third  for  all  hours  over 
forty-eight  hours  weekly),  for  more  than  forty 
(40)  hours  per  week,  excepting  at  Christmas, 
inventory,  and  other  peak  periods  employees 
may  work  48  hours  per  week  for  a  maximum 
of  not  to  exceed  three  weeks  in  each  six 
months. 


1.  Collective  Bargaining 


In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Section  7a  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the  attitude  of 
these  Trades  with  respect  to  the  labor  of  employees 
shall  be  as  follows: 


(A)  That  employees  shall  have  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and  shall 
be  free  from  the  interference,  restraint,  or  co¬ 
ercion  of  employers  of  labor,  or  their  agents, 
in  the  designation  of  such  representatives  or 
in  self-organization  or  in  other  concerted  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  purjKtse  of  collective  bargaining 
or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection; 

(B)  That  no  employee  and  no  one  seeking 
employment  shall  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  employment  to  join  any  company  union  or 
to  refrain  from  joining,  organizing,  or  assist¬ 
ing  a  labor  organization  of  his  choosing ;  and 

(C)  That  employers  shall  comply  with  the 
maximum  hours  of  labor,  minimum  rates  of 
pay,  and  other  conditions  of  employment,  ap¬ 
proved  or  prescribed  by  the  President. 


2.  Child  Labor 


On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Code,  no 
person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  retail  establishment,  except  that  persons 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  may  be  employed  for  not 
to  exceed  three  hours  per  day,  and  th:se  hours  be- 


(B)  And  not  to  reduce  the  hours  of  any 
store  or  service  operation  to  below  fifty-two 
(52)  hours  in  any  one  (1)  week,  unless  such 
hours  were  less  than  fifty-two  (52)  hours  per 
week  before  July  1,  1933,  and  in  the  latter 
case  not  to  reduce  such  hours  at  all. 

(C)  The  maximum  fixed  in  Paragraph  3 

(A)  shall  not  apply  to  employees  in  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  not  more  than  two  per¬ 
sons  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500  population 
which  towns  are  not  part  of  a  larger  trade 
area. 


4.  Minimum  Wage 

On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Code,  retail  stores  shall  establish  minimum 
weekly  rates  of  wages  for  the  retail  trade  for 
a  work  week  specified  in  Section  3  (A)  as 
follows : 


(A)  Within  cities  of  over  500,000 
population  (by  reference  to  the  1930  Fed¬ 
eral  census),  or  in  the  immediate  trade 
area  of  such  cities  at  the  rate  of  $14.00 
per  week. 

(B)  Within  cities  of  from  100,000  to 
500,000  population  (by  reference  to  the 
1930  Federal  census),  or  in  the  immediate 
trade  area  of  such  cities  at  the  rate  of 
$13.50  per  week. 

(C)  Within  villages,  towns,  or  cities 
with  a  population  of  2,500  to  100,000 
(by  reference  to  the  1930  Federal  cen- 


Code 


tition  for  Retailers 


sus),  unless  they  are  included  in  a  trade 
area  as  defined,  by  clause  (a)  or  (b),  at 
the  rate  of  $13.00  per  week: 

(D)  The  minimum  wages  that  shall  be 
paid  by  employers  in  the  retail  trade  to 
any  of  their  employees  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  $1.00  per  week  less  in  the  South¬ 
ern  section  of  the  trade  than  the  rates 
specified  in  paragraphs  “a”,  “b”  and  “c” 
of  section  4. 

The  South  is  defined  as  the  following 
states — Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

(E)  In  the  entire  United  States,  in 
villages,  towns,  and  cities  under  2,500 
population  to  increase  all  wages  by  not 
less  than  20%  provided  that  this  shall  not 
require  wages  in  excess  of  $11.00  per 
week. 

Except  that  on  and  after 

the  effective  date  of  this  - 

Code,  junior  employees  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen  years,  inclusive,  with  Generj 

less  than  six  months’  exper-  Mr.  A 

ience  in  any  retail  store, 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  Washi 

$2.00  less  for  a  work  week  as  Gentle 

provided  in  Section  3  (A),  Recovi 

and  except  that  apprentice 
employees  more  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  with  less  than 
six  (6)  months’  experience 
in  any  retail  store  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  one  (1)  M 

dollar  less  for  a  work  week  vitally 

as  provided  in  Section  3 
(A),  provided  that  the  mini-  these 

mum  shall  not  be  less  than  at 
the  rate  of  $11.00  per  week.  becau: 


7.  Not  to  increase  the  price  of  any  merchandise  sold 
after  the  date  hereof  over  the  price  on  July  1,  1933,  by 
more  than  is  made  necessary  by  the  actual  increases  in 
production,  operating,  replacement,  or  invoice  costs  of 
merchandise,  or  by  taxes  or  other  costs  resulting  from 
action  taken  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  since  July  1,  1933,  and,  in  setting  such  price  in¬ 
creases,  to  give  full  weight  to  probable  increases  in  sales 
volume  and  to  refrain  from  taking  profiteering  advant¬ 
age  of  the  consuming  public. 

8.  Where  costs  of  executing  contracts  entered  into 
before  June  16,  1933  in  this  trade  to  purchase  goods 
at  fixed  prices  for  delivery  during  the  period  this  Code 
shall  be  in  effect  are  increased  by  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
and  it  is  deemed  equitable  and  promotive  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Act  that  appropriate  adjustments  of  such 
contracts  to  reflect  such  increased  costs  be  arrived  at  by 
arbitral  proceedings  or  otherwise,  the  Retail  Trade 
Committee  designated  in  this  Code  is  constituted  an 
agency  to  assist  in  effecting  such  adjustments. 


5.  Not  to  reduce  the  compensa¬ 
tion  for  employment  now  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  wages  hereby 
agreed  to  (notwithstanding  that  the 
hours  worked  in  such  employment 
may  be  hereby  reduced)  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  pay  for  such  employment 
by  an  equitable  readjustment  of  all 
pay  schedules. 

6.  Not  to  use  any  subterfuge  to 
frustrate  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this 
Code  which  is,  among  other  things, 
to  increase  employment  by  a  univer¬ 
sal  covenant,  to  remove  obstructions 
to  commerce,  and  to  shorten  hours 
and  to  raise  wages  for  the  .shorter 
week  to  a  living  basis. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

July  29,  1933. 

General  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Administrator, 

Mr.  Arthur  D.  Whiteside,  Deputy  Administrator, 

National  Recovery  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen : 

We  are  presenting  herewith  a  Code  under  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  in  behalf  of  _ 

The  National  Retail  Furniture  Association 
The  National  Retail  Hardware  Association 
Mail  Order  Association  of  America 

The  National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers 
The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
The  National  Shoe  Retailers’  Association 
We  wish  in  presenting  this  Code  to  go  on  record  as  indicating  how 
vitally  important  it  is  that  all  retail  trades  of  the  country  be  brought  under 
one  composite  code.  If  this  is  not  possible,  then  all  Retailers  should  be 
under  codes  identical  as  to  fundamentals  to  the  one  which  is  submitted  by 
these  large  groups  of  Retailers,  as  listed  above. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  this  is  a  logical  and  fair  request  to  make 
because  most  of  our  stores  are  in  definite  competition  with  the  stores  of  other 
groups  of  merchants  who  will  later  be  called  upon  to  submit  codes. 

We  feel  if  more  advantageous  conditkms  are  granted  to  any  other 
group  or  groups  of  Retailers  that  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
will,  in  fairness,  see  that  those  conditions  are  extended  to  us  in  order  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  intolerable  conditions  of  competition. 

It  is  also  our  view  that  the  Code  should  provide  for  a  longer  work 
week,  but  in  order  to  expedite  compliance  with  the  President’s  Reemploy¬ 
ment  Agreement,  we  are  submitting  the  Code  on  the  basis  of  forty  (40) 
hours. 

We  reserve  the  right  in  submitting  our  complete  Code  at  a  later 
date,  to  ask,  if  we  deem  it  advisable,  that  our  Trade  be  granted  a  work 
week  in  excess  of  forty  (40)  hours. 

Yours  very  truly, 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  HARDWARE  ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL  RETAIL  FURNITURE  ASSOCIATION 
MAIL  ORDER  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETAIL  CLOTHIERS 
AND  FURNISHERS 

NATIONAL  SHOE  RETAILERS’  ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  (K)ODS  ASSOCIATION 
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and  specifically  to  the  right  of  the  President  to  cancel 
or  modify  his  approval  of  this  Code  or  any  condition 
imposed  by  him  upon  his  approval  thereof. 

(d)  Such  of  the  provisions  of  'this  Code  as  are  not 
required  to  be  included  therein  by  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  be  modified  or  eliminated  as  changes  in  the 
circumstances  or  experience  may  indicate.  It  is  con¬ 
templated  that  from  time  to  time  supplementary  pro¬ 
visions  to  this  Code  or  additional  codes  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  approval  of  ‘  the  President  to  prevent 
unfair  competition  in  price  and  other  unfair  and  de¬ 
structive  competitive  practices  and  to  effectuate  the 
other  purpose  and  policies  of  Title  1  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  consistent  with  the  provisions 
thereof. 

10.  Effective  Date 

The  effective  date  of  this  Code  will  be  one  week 
after  its  approval  by  the  President. 

National  Retail  Furniture  Association 
National  Rrtail  Hardware  Association 
Mail  Order  Association  of  America 
National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers 
AND  Furnishers 

National  Shoe  Retailers’  Association 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


9.  Administration 

(a)  To  effectuate  further  the  policies  of  the  Act,  a 
Retail  Trade  Committee  is  hereby  designated  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Administrator  as  a  planning  and  fair 
practice  agency  for  the  retail  trade.  This  Committee 
shall  consist  of  two  representatives  of  each  National 
organization  subscribing  now  or  later  to  this  Code, 
elected  by  a  fair  method  of  selection,  to  be  approved  by 
the  Administrator,  and  three  members  without  vote 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Such  agency  may  from  time  to  time  present  to  the 
Administrator  recommendations  based  op  conditions 
in  their  trade  as  they  may  develop  from  time  to  time 
which  will  tend  to  effectuate  the  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Code  and  the,  policy  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

(b)  Such  agency  is  also  set  up  to  cooperate  with  the 
Administrator  in  making  investigations'  as  to  the  func¬ 
tioning  and  observance  of  any  provisions  of  this  Code, 
at  its  own  instance  or  on  complaint  by  any  person 
Effected,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Administrator. 

(c)  This  Code  and  all  the  provisions  thereof  are 
expressly  made  subject  to  the  right  of  the  President, 
in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Clause]  10  (b)'of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  ‘Act,  from  time  to 
time  to  cancel  or  modify  any  order,  approval,  license, 
rule  or  regulation,  issued  under  Title  I  of  said  Act, 


INTERPRETATIONS 


of  Certain  Measures  of  the 


CODE 


To  aid  its  members  in  promoting  uniform  applica-  The  Association  urges  its  members  to  bear  in  mind 
tion  of  the  Retail  Code  as  approved  by  C^neral  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  Retail  Code  which  is  to 
Hugh  S.  Johnson  of  the  NRA  on  Monday,  July  promote  both  the  creation  of  widespread  reemployment 
31st,  the  Association  presents  herewith  its  unofficial  and  the  adoption  of  a  living  wage  for  all  employees  in 
interpretations  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Code.  These  the  retail  craft.  Wherever  a  store  is  doubtful  of  its 
unofficial  interpretations  relate  solely  and  specifically  interpretations  and  application  of  the  provisions  of 
to  the  Retail  Code  and  not  to  the  provisions  of  the  the  Retail  Code,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
President’s  blanket  code  for  industry  generally.  The  ciation'  recommends  that  the  store  give  the  National 
ihterpretations  previously  mailed  by  the  Association  Recovery  Administration  the  benefit  of  such  question- 
apply  to  the  President’s  blanket  code  and  were  offici-  able  interpretation  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  pur- 
dlly  ruled  upon  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  Retail  pose  of  the  Code.  ; 

Code  which,  it  is  to  be  noted,  differs  in  its  provisions 

from  the  President’s  Code.  MAXIMUM  HOURS 

!  The  following  interpretations  are  made  largely  on  (Sections  3 A,  B,  C,  of  Blanket  Retail  Code) 

the  basis  of  conferences  held  in  Washington  leading  to  ,  „  ,  .  ,  , 

the  adoption  of  the  Retail  Code.  It  is  emphasized  that  Q  — May  any  employee  whose  salary  exceeds  $35. 

diey  are  necessarily  tentative  and  subject  to  change  by  per  week  work  in  excess  of  the  forty  hour 

official  rulings  from  the  National  Recovery  Adminis-  week  agreement. 

tration.  An  official  hearing  on  the  blanket  retail  code  A. — No.  Unless  such  employees  have  managerial 

will  be  held  in  Washington  on  August  22nd,  following  or  executive  responsibility  they  must  observe 

which  the  National  Retail  Dry  (j<^s  Association  will  restricted  hours  provided  for  in  the  Code, 

issue  to  its  members  any  further  interpretations  and  Executives  earning  over  $35,  are  not  resfrict- 

rulings.  ed  by  the  Code  as  to  hours  of  employment. 


Store  Management _ 

2.  Q. — Are  executives  (such  as  floormen,  buyers, 

assistant  buyers,  etc,)  whose  salary  is  $35.  per 
week  or  less  restricted  to  the  maximum  hours 
provided  in  the  Code? 

A. — Such  executives  are  restricted  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  hours.  They  are  exempt  only  if  their 
salary  is  in  excess  of  $35.  per  week. 

3.  Q. — What  constitutes  professional  employees? 

A. — Our  interpretation  of  professional  employees 
includes  such  persons  as :  registered  phar- 
micists,  doctors,  dentists  and  registered  nurses. 
According  to  official  information,  store  de¬ 
tectives  and  artists  are  not  properly  classi¬ 
fied  as  professional  employees  and  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  40  hour  maximum.  Also  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  interpretation,  sign  writers,  win¬ 
dow  trimmers  and  display  men  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  classified  as  professionals.  The  hours  of 
work  for  professional  persons  are  unlimited 
by  the  Code. 

4.  Q. — What  hours  apply  to  outside  salespeople? 

A. — Outside  salespeople  regardless  of  method  of 

compensation  are  not  restricted  by  the  Code 
as  to  the  hours  they  may  work. 

5.  Q. — What  constitutes  outside  delivery  men  and 

what  are  the  hours  they  may  work? 

A. — Outside  delivery  men  comprise  drivers  and 
helpers  on  package  and  furniture  trucks  and 
include  also  contingent  drivers  and  helpers. 
The  hours  which  they  may  work  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  48  hours  per  week  and  more  than  48 
hours  per  week  when  paid  for  all  time  over  48 
hours  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-third  of 
their  regular  salaries. 

The  daily  working  hours  of  such  employees 
may  be  adjusted  to  meet  individual  store  re¬ 
quirements  provided  that  as  soon  as  an  em¬ 
ployee  coming  within  this  category  has  worked 
48  hours  within  any  one  week  he  is  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one  third  for  any 
additional  hours  he  is  required  to  work  dur¬ 
ing  that  week,  and  further  provided  that  the 
continuity  of  his  daily  working  hours  shall 
not  be  broken  by  unreasonably  prolonged  or 
extended  rest,  relief  or  luncheon  periods  based 
upon  present  personnel  practice. 

6.  Q. — What  constitutes  maintenance  employees? 

A. — The  Association’s  interpretation  of  mainten¬ 
ance  employees  includes  the  following  per¬ 
sons  if  they  are  engaged  in  maintenance  and 
repair  work. 

Carpenters  Porters 

Engineers  Night  Watchmen 

Repair  Mechanics  Maids  (exclusive  of 
Electricians  cleaners  employed 

Firemen  primarily  to  dust  and 

Oilers  clean  merchandise 

Boiler  Cleaners  stock  as  furniture 

Painters  and  chinaware  who 

Plumbers  are  restricted  to  40 

Janitors  hour  week) 

The  hours  the  maintenance  employees  may 
work  is  the  maximum  of  48  per  week  and 
more  than  48  hours  when  paid  for  all  time 
over  48  hours  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one 


third  of  their  regular  salaries.  (See  answers 
to  question  5  regarding  daily  hours  of  work). 

7.  Q. — Are  stores  allowed  to  work  all  employees  48 

hours  a  week  during  special  periods  to  take 
care  of  Christmas,  inventory  and  other  peak 
demands  ? 

A. — Yes.  All  employees  may  work  on  a  48  hour 
week  three  weeks  in  each  six  months  period. 
Such  48  hour  week  may  be  applied  consecu¬ 
tively  or  may  be  applied  on  a  daily  basis  over 
the  six  months  period  depending  upon  man¬ 
agement  requirements. 

8.  Q. — Can  employees  work  more  than  8  hours  in 

any  one  day  under  the  provisions  of  the  40 
hour  maximum  week? 

A. — Employees  can  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  a 
day  under  the  provisions  of  the  Retail  Code 
provided  that  their  total  working  hours  for 
the  week  do  not  exceed  40  hours  maximum 
(or  48  hour  maximum  under  the  exceptions 
mentioned  in  the  Code.) 

Stores,  however,  must  be  governed  by  State 
Labor  laws  in  connection  with  this  problem. 

9.  Q. — What  are  the  working  hour  restrictions  for 

advertising  copy  writers? 

A. — Some  stores  have  reached  the  collective  agree¬ 
ment  that  advertising  copy  writers  where  they 
are  regarded  in  the  store  as  divisional  adver¬ 
tising  executives  supervising  and  directing  the 
advertising  activities  of  one  or  more  related 
merchandising  departments  and  where  their 
weekly  salary  is  in  excess  of  $35.  they  are 
properly  classified  as  executives  and  do  not 
observe  the  hours  restricted  by  the  Code. 
Copy  writers  who  work  independently  of  any 
merchandising  division  and  who  have  no  man¬ 
agerial  or  executive  responsibilities  are  not 
classified  as  executives  regardless  of  salary 
and  are  restricted  to  the  40  hour  maximum. 

10.  Q. — ^What  are  the  restricted  hours  for  telephone 

operators,  street  doormen,  elevator  operators, 
elevator  starters  and  restaurant  employees? 

A. — These  employees  are  restricted  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  40  hour  week.  If,  however,  the  Admin¬ 
istration  approves  a  Code  for  the  restaurant 
industry,  the  provisions  of  the  restaurant  code, 
we  believe,  may  apply  to  department  store 
restaurants. 

11.  Q. — What  hours  govern  beauty  operator  employ¬ 

ees? 

A. — Beauty  parlor  employees  of  departments 
owned  and  operated  by  the  store  are  restricted 
to  40  hours  per  week.  In  the  Association’s 
interpretation,  beauty  parlor  employees  in 
leased  departments  are  similarly  affected. 

12.  Q. — Can  employees  in  the  grocery  department 

operate  under  the  Retail  Code  for  Food  and 
Grocery  establishments  which  provides  maxi¬ 
mum  hours  of  48  per  week? 

A. — The  Association  has  asked  for  an  official  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  question  and  is  hopeful 
that  the  “Food  and  Grocery  Code’’  will  apply 
to  grocery  departments  in  department  and 
general  merchandise  stores. 
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13.  Q. — ^What  hours  govern  workroom  employees? 

A. — ^The  Association’s  interpretation  of  the  Blank¬ 
et  Retail  Code  is  that  all  workroom  employees 
are  governed  by  the  40  hour  maximum  week. 

14.  Q. — What  governs  working  hours  in  relation  to 

store  hours? 

A. — Our  interpretation  of  the  maximum  working 
hours  as  defined  by  the  Code  is  to  be  based 
upon  the  time  an  employee  is  required  to  re¬ 
port  for  duty  until  the  time  he  or  she  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  off  duty. 

15.  Q. — Do  special  business  meetings  for  store  em¬ 

ployees  count  as  part  of  their  working  time? 

A. — Yes,  if  employees’  attendance  at  such  meetings 
is  compulsory  it  is  properly  counted  as  part 
of  their  working  time.  If  attendance  at  meet¬ 
ings  is  optional,  it  need  not  count  as  part  ot 
regular  working  hours. 

MINIMUM  WAGE 
(Sections  4A,  B,  C,  D  and  E) 

16.  Q. — iWhat  are  the  wage  restrictions  for  junior 

employees  ? 

A. — ^Junior  employees  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
18  inclusive  with  less  than  six  months  ex¬ 
perience  in  any  retail  store  may  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $2.00  less  than  the  minimum  for  a 
work  week  provided  for  in  Section  3A  of  the 
Code,  with  the  understanding  that  as  soon  as 
such  junior  employees  shall  have  accumulated 
more  than  six  months  experience  in  any  retail 
establishment  or  establishments  (includes 
combined  experience)  their  wages  shall  be 
raised  to  the  minimum  establish^  depending 
upon  the  population  classification. 

17.  Q. — What  are  the  wage  restrictions  for  appren¬ 

tices  ? 

A. — Apprentices  over  18  years  of  age  with  less 
than  six  months  experience  in  any  retail  store 
may  be  paid  $1.00  less  than  the  minimum  for 
a  work  week  as  provided  in  Section  3A  of 
the  Code.  As  soon  as  such  apprentices  shall 
have  attained  a  combined  experience  of  more 
than  six  months  in  any  retail  establishment  or 
establishments  they  shall  be  paid  not  less  than 
the  minimum  prescribed  in  the  Code. 


18.  Q. — What  are  the  wage  restrictions  covering  part 

time  employees? 

A. — New  part  time  employees  are  to  be  paid  not 
less  than  a  pro  rata  basis  of  the  minimum 
wage  as  set  forth  in  the  Code.  For  example: 
the  hourly  rate  of  employees  working  the 
maximum  forty  hours  at  a  minimum  weekly 
pay  of  $14.00  a  week  is  35c.  Part  time  em¬ 
ployees  doing  this  class  of  work  must  be  paid 
not  less  than  an  hourly  rate  of  35c  for  the 
hours  so  employed.  Old  part  time  employees 
whose  wage  is  now  in  excess  of  the  hourly 
rate  based  upon  the  minimum  prescribed 
should  not  be  reduced  since  such  reduction 
is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Retail  Code. 

19.  Q. — ^With  regard  to  restaurant  employees,  are 

meals  furnished  employees  considered  “pay¬ 
ment  in  kind’’  and  may  the  cost  of  such  meal 
be  applied  as  part  of  the  minimum  wage? 

A.— Yes. 

20.  Q. — Are  tips  and  gratuities  received  by  employees 

properly  included  in  meeting  minimum  wage 
requirements  ? 

A. — The  unofficial  interpretation  indicates  that 
such  gratuities  may  be  counted  as  making  up 
the  minimum  wage. 

21.  Q. — Is  the  store  responsible  in  providing  minimum 

wages  and  enforcing  maximum  hour  restric¬ 
tions  for  employees  of  leased  departments? 

A. — The  Association’s  understanding  is  that  the 
leasee  is  responsible. 

22.  Q. — What  is  the  stores’  responsibility  for  manu¬ 

facturer’s  salespeople  (such  as  those  selling 
washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  etc.)  who 
are  paid  directly  and  solely  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  ? 

A. — It  is  the  Association’s  understanding  that  the 
manufacturer  is  responsible  for  such  employ¬ 
ees  as  to  minimum  wage  and  working  hours. 

23.  Q. — Are  stores  responsible  for  manufacturers’  de¬ 

monstrators  whose  salary  is  paid  partly  by  the 
store  and  partly  by  the  manufacturer. 

A. — Yes.  If  the  store  pays  part  of  such  persons’ 
salaries,  it  is  responsible  to  see  that  minimum 
wages  are  paid  and  working  hours  observed. 
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Re:  Cotton  Floor  Tax 

Treasury  Department  Instructions  P.  T.  Form  42 

Inventory,  Record,  and  Return  of  Articles  Processed  IVhoUy  or  in  Chief 
Value  From  COTTON  Held  for  Sale  or  Other  Disposition  in  Separate 
Retail  Stock  and  Received  During  the  Period  From  August  1,  1933,  to 
August  31,  1933,  Inclusive,  By  A  Person  Engaged  in  Retail  Trade. 

»See  Editorial  in  This  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  Entitled  the  Floor  Tax  on  Cotton) 


INSTRUCTIONS 

See  al:o  Chapter  IV,  Regulations  No.  82 


1.  The  law. — See  Part  2,  Title  1  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  (Public,  No.  10,  73d  Cong.),  which 
imposes  taxes  on  all  retail  stocks  of  articles  processed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  from  cotton  held  by  a  person 
engaged  in  retail  trade  on  the  date  a  processing  tax 
becomes  effective  with  respect  to  cotton,  which  stocks 
of  articles  are  not  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  within 
30  days  thereafter.  The  effective  date  is  August  1, 
1933.  The  tax  on  such  articles  is  equivalent  to  the  pro¬ 
cessing  tax  and  is  determined  by  conversion  factors 
established  in  regpilations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  approved  by  the  President  (Sac.  10(c)  of  the 
Act). 

Form  for  Retailers 

2.  Persons  for  whose  use  this  form  is  prescribed. — 
This  form  must  be  used  by  every  person  engaged  in 
retail  trade  as  defined  in  article  1  (/)  of  Regulations 
No.  82.  If  a  person  engaged  in  retail  trade  is  also  en¬ 
gaged  in  wholesale  trade,  inventory  and  return  on  this 
form  must  be  made  by  him  only  with  respect  to  his 
separate  stocks  of  articles  held  in  a  separate  establish¬ 
ment  or  department  where  sales  are  made  exclusively  at 
retail,  and  does  not  include  a  stock  of  articles  from 
which  sales  are  or  may  be  made  either  at  wholesale  or  at 
retail.  Articles  in  transit  to  the  owner  are  deemed  to  be 
a  part  of  separate  retail  stocks  only  if  placed  therein 
immediately  ujwn  arrival.  P.  T.  Form  32  must  l)e 
used  by  him  with  resjject'to  all  other  articles  or  stocks 
of  articles  held  by  him  for  sale  or  other  disposition. 

3.  Floor  stocks  taxed. — With  respect  to  articles  held 
by  a  person  engaged  in  retail  trade,  the  tax  applies  to : 

(a)  All  articles  held  on  the  effective  date  in  any 
separate  retail  stock  which  are  not  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  within  30  days  after  the  effective  date. 

(b)  All  articles  held  on  the  effective  date  elsewhere 
than  in  a  separate  retail  stock. 

A  separate  retail  stock  does  not  include — 

(1)  Any  article  held  on  the  effective  date  in  a  ware¬ 
house  of  any  kind,  or  in  transit  thereto; 

(2)  Any  article  wherever  held  on  the  effective  date 
which  is  not  to  be  sold  as  such  but  is  to'  be  used  in 
any  way  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  articles 
to  be  sold  at  retail  or  otherwise. 


The  total  weight  of  each  taxable  article  on  hand  at 
the  close  of  business  August  31,  less  the  total  weight 
of  such  article  received  during  the  period  from  August 
1,  1933  to  August  31,  1933,  will  be  the  total  gross 
weight  of  the  taxable  article.  The  total  gross  weight 
of  the  taxable  article  less  the  combined  weight  of 
buttons,  sizing,  and  noncotton  materials,  will  lie  the 
total  net  cotton  content  subject  to  tax. 

4.  Record  of  articles  received  and  transferred — (o) 
Record  of  articles  received. — 'During  the  period  of  30 
days  next  following  the  effective  date  (August  1  to 
August  31,  inclusive)  each  person  engaged  in  retail 
trade  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  taxable  arti¬ 
cles  received  by  him  for  placement  in  his  separate  retail 
stocks.  Such  articles  are  deemed  to  be  received  when 
title  passes  to  the  recipient.  This  does  not  include  (a) 
articles  received  by  him  in  a  warehouse  or  in  transit 
thereto,  {b)  articles  received  for  use  in  manufacture 
or  production,  or  (c)  articles  received  for  placement 
in  stocks  from  which  sales  may  be  made,  both  at  whole¬ 
sale  and  at  retail. 

Articles  taken  from  a  warehouse  or  manufactured 
or  produced  and  placed  in  a  separate  retail  stock  shall 
be  deemed  articles  received. 

Articles  transferred  from  a  separate  retail  stock  to 
a  warehouse  shall  be  deducted  from  the  total  of  articles 
received. 

When  sejxirate  retail  stocks  of  articles  are  kept  at 
more  than  one  location,  a  separate  record  of  articles 
received  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  each  location. 
Articles  transferred  from  one  such  retail  location  to 
another  shall  not  be  deemed  articles  received  at  the 
location  to  which  transferred.  The  record  of  articles 
received  is  to  be  used  in  making  the  inventory,  record, 
and  return  required  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 

Records 

(b)  Record  of  articles  transferred. — Each  person 
engaged  in  retail  trade  shall  also  during  the  30-day 
period  keep  a  record  of  all  transfers  out  of  retail  stocks 
other  than  those  made  directly  to  consumers.  Such  re¬ 
cord,  with  respect  to  each  transfer,  shall  show : 

( 1 )  The  quantity  of  each  kind  of  article  transferred ; 

(2)  The  date  of  transfer; 
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(3)  The  place  to  which  transferred; 

(4)  The  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
transferred ; 

(5)  The  agreement  or  arrangement  pursuant  to 
which  the  transfer  is  made. 

5.  (a)  Inventory :  Record  of  taxable  articles  re- 
received. — Every  person  who  is  required  to  use  this 
form  (par.  2)  shall  promptly  make  an  itemized  inven¬ 
tory  or  inventories  of  all  taxable  articles  which  are  held 
by  him  in  his  separate  retail  stocks  at  the  close  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  effective  date. 

Where  retail  trade  is  conducted  at  more  than  one 
location,  a  separate  inventory  and  record  of  articles  re¬ 
ceived  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  each  location.  In 
such  cases  the  branch  manager  or  other  person  in 
charge  at  each  place  in  respect  to  which  an  inventory 
and  record  of  articles  received  is  required,  shall  sign 
and  swear  to  the  inventory  and  record  in  duplicate  and 
forward  it  in  duplicate  promptly  to  the  principal  office 
of  the  person  conducting  the  business. 

(b)  Return. — In  the  case  of  a  person  who  conducts 
retail  trade  at  only  one  location,  the  prescribed  form 
containing  the  inventory  and  record  shall  constitute  the 
return,  when  properly  filled  out,  showing  also  the  tax¬ 
able  quantity  of  each  article  and  the  total  amount  of 
tax  due,  signed  and  sworn  to,  including  both  original 
and  duplicate.  The  oath  shall  be  taken  by  the  owner, 
if  an  individual,  or  in  other  cases  by  one  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  officers  of  the  concern.  The  quantity  of  each  tax¬ 
able  article  shown  in  the  inventory,  less  the  quantity 
of  that  article  shown  as  received  during  the  30-day 
period,  will  be  the  taxable  quantity  of  each  such  article. 

In  the  case  retail  trade  is  conducted  at  more  than 
one  location,  the  various  inventories  received  from  the 
different  locations  shall  be  combined  to  form  a  con¬ 
solidated  inventory,  which  shall  be  entered  upon  another 
copy  of  this  form  in  duplicate.  On  both  original  and 
duplicate  copies  of  the  additional  form  shall  be  entered 
the  combined  quantities  of  each  taxable  article  received 
at  the  various  locations,  thus  presenting  a  consolidated 
record  of  receipts.  The  quantity  of  each  article  shown 
on  the  consolidated  inventory,  less  the  quantity  of  each 
such  article  shown  on  the  consolidated  record,  will  be 
the  taxable  quantity  of  each  such  article  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  30-day  period. 

The  Consolidated  Return 

The  consolidated  inventory  and  record  in  duplicate 
shall  constitute  the  consolidated  return  when  properly 
filled  out,  showing  the  total  taxable  quantity  of  each 
article,  and  the  total  amount  of  tax  due,  and  with  the 
separate  original  inventories  and  record  of  articles  re¬ 
ceived  which  were  sent  in  from  the  various  locations 
where  such  inventories  and  records  were  made,  secure¬ 
ly  attached  to  the  oripnal  consolidated  inventory  and 
record,  and  the  separate  duplicate  inventories  and  re¬ 
cords  attached  to  the  duplicate  consolidated  inventory 
and  record.  The  consolidated  return  shall  be  signed 
and  sworn  to,  including  IxJth  original  and  duplicate, 
by  the  person  owning  the  business,  if  an  individual,  or 
in  other  cases  by  one  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
concern. 

The  amount  of  tax  due  on  the  total  net  cotton  con¬ 
tent,  in  pounds,  inventoried  shall  be  computed  and  en¬ 
tered  on  the  return  (or  consolidated  return). 


Any  oath  required  shall  be  administered  by  an  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  generally  and  under 
seal,  or  before  a  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue 
or  revenue  agent.  If  the  total  amount  of  tax  shown  hy 
a  return  to  be  due  is  $10  or  less,  the  return  may  be 
acknowledged  before  two  subscribing  witnesses  in  lieu 
of  an  oath. 

The  inventory,  record,  and  return  (or  the  consoli¬ 
dated  inventory,  record,  and  return,  as  the  case  may 
be)  shall  be  filed  as  promptly  as  possible  with  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  district  in  which 
is  located  the  principal  place  of  business  of  the  person 
liable  for  the  tax,  and  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  inventory  is  required  to  be  taken. 

6.  Payment  of  tax. — The  tax  is  due  and  payable 
without  any  assessment  by  the  Commissioner  or  notice 
from  the  collector.  Return  in  duplicate  with  remit¬ 
tance,  made  payable  to  Collector  of  Internal  Re¬ 
venue,  covering  tax  due,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue  (or  his  authorized  repre¬ 
sentative)  of  the  district  in  which  the  principal  place 
of  business  of  the  person  making  the  return  is  located 
(or  if  he  has  no  principal  place  of  business  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  Collector  at  Baltimore,  Md.)  as 
promptly  as  f)ossible,  and  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  on  which  inventory  is  required  to  be  taken; 
however,  the  Commissioner  has  authority  under  the 
law  to  require  the  immediate  filing  of  a  return  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  tax,  when  such  action  becomes  necessary. 
In  regard  to  postponement  of  payment  of  the  tax,  see 
article  17,  regulations  82. 

7.  Penalties. — Failure  to  file  on  time,  25  per  cent  of 
tax.  Failure  to  pay  on  time  before  assessment,  interest 
at  the  rate  of  1  percent  a  month.  Failure  to  pay  within 
10  days  after  issuance  of  notice  and  demand  based  on 
assessment  approved  by  the  Commissioner,  5  percent 
jjenalty  and  1  percent  interest  a  month  on  assessment. 
Severe  {penalties  for  willful  failure  to  collect  tax,  pay 
tax,  keep  records,  file  returns,  or  for  false  or  fraudu¬ 
lent  returns,  are  imposed  by  law. 

8.  Inspection  by  revenue  officer. — Each  person  re¬ 
quired  to  file  a  return  on  this  form  and  pay  tax  shall 
preserve  for  a  period  of  at  least  4  years  from  the  date 
when  the  tax  became  due,  the  complete  records  upon 
which  the  required  inventory  and  the  required  records 
of  receipts  and  transfers  are  based.  He  shall  also  re¬ 
tain  a  copy  of  the  inventory  on  the  premises  where  the 
inventory  was  taken.  The  books,  papers,  and  docu¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  any  articles  subject  to  the  tax 
on  floor  stocks  shall  be  open  for  inspection,  during 
usual  business  hours,  by  any  internal  revenue  officer. 
Such  records  shall  contain  sufficient  information  to  en¬ 
able  the  Commissioner  to  determine  whether  the  cor¬ 
rect  amount  of  tax  has  been  paid. 

Definitions 

9.  Definitions. — Article  processed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  from  cotton  means  an  article  made  entirely  from 
cotton  (  or  from  some  form  of  cotton,  or  an  article 
made  of  two  or  more  components,  cotton  (or  some  form 
of  cotton)  constituting  a  component  having  a  value 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  component.  An  article 
is  made  from  cotton  when  cotton,  or  any  of  its  pro¬ 
cessed  forms,  has  been  used  in  making  the  article.  In 
determining  the  value  of  the  cotton  as  a  component,  the 
combined  values  of  the  cotton  and  of  every  processed 

(Continued  on  page  85) 
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”  Recovery  Forum”  Reveals 
Retailers’  Problems 


Large  and  Attentive  Gathering  Indicates  Desire  of  Retail  Stores 
to  Learn  Their  Part  in  Return  to  Prosperity”  Program 


The  large  attendance  at  the 
various  sessions  of  the  Recovery 
Forum  held  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Jiuly  18th  to  20th,  indicated  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  day  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  retail  trade  and  the 
great  desire  of  executives  to  get  in¬ 
formation  that  will  help  them  solve 
many  of  their  problems  arising 
from  the  new  order  of  things  that  is 
about  to  go  into  effect  throughout 
the  nation. 

Not  since  the  war  and  post-war 
periods  has  there  been  as  much  un¬ 
certainty  concerning  business  as 
there  is  at  this  moment.  As  a  result, 
the  Recovery  Forum  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  as  eventful  as  any  Con¬ 
vention  ever  held  by  the  retail  trade. 
As  the  Forum  indicated,  foremost 
in  importance  in  retailing  today  is 
the  determination  of  the  part  that 
retailers  must  play  in  the  industrial 
recovery  program  being  drawn  up 
by  the  Administration.  Merchants 
from  all  sections  of  the  country 
attended  the  convention  to  learn 
what  is  expected  of  them  —  what 
obligations  the  federal  government 
is  placing  on  the  retail  trade  in  its 
stupendous  undertaking  of  lifting 
business  from  the  mire  of  depres¬ 
sion  to  the  broad  sound  road  of 
recovery. 

For  weeks,  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  as  members 
have  been  advised  from  time  to 


time,  has  been  working  on  formu¬ 
lating  a  code  for  the  retail  trade  as 
prescribed  in  the  National  Recovery 
.Act  and  the  Forum  was  called  for 
the  purpose  of  going  over  as  many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  tentative 
code  as  had  been  indicated  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

Various  Provisions  of  the 
Code  Reviewed 

Such  discussion  formed  the  basis 
of  the  program  of  the  first  meeting 


Since  the  holding  of  the 
Forum  there  have  been  many 
developments,  including  the 
Blanket  Code  issued  by  the 
President  as  a  tentative  pro¬ 
gram  for  industry  until  the 
various  codes  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  and  approved  by  the 
Administrator  <md  the  Code 
of  Fair  Competition  for  Re¬ 
tailers  recently  approved  by 
the  Administration  and  print¬ 
ed  in  full  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin. 


of  the  Recovery  Forum  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  July  18th.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .Association,  Lew  Hahn, 
presided  and  outlined  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  assembled  members  the 
various  phases  of  the  code  as  far 


as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  at 
that  time. 

The  hours  of  labor  and  the 
minimum  wages  could  not  be 
discussed,  Mr.  Hahn  pointed  out, 
in  advance  of  the  President’s  an¬ 
nouncement  concerning  the  Blanket 
Code.  President  Hahn  made  it 
clear  in  his  opening  address,  as  well 
as  in  his  reply  to  questions  from 
the  floor,  that  the  tentative  code 
sent  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  Code  Committee  to  members  of 
this  association  earlier  in  the  month, 
was  not  drawn  up  to  satisfy  any 
whim  or”  fancy  of  the  Board,  but 
on  the  contrary  was  formulated  as 
the  result  of  very  definite  provis¬ 
ions  in  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
which  make  it  mandatory  for  retail 
stores  in  addition  to  other  branches 
of  trade  to  get  in  step  with  the 
Government’s  recovery  program.  It 
was  therefore  necessary,  he  pointed 
out,  for  the  retail  trade  as  well  as 
other  branches  of  industry  to  agree 
to  certain  conditions  in  the  realm 
of  industrial  experimentation  which 
only  several  months  ago  would  have 
been  considered  impossible  even  to 
contemplate. 

Retailers  Must  Accept  Basic 
Changes 

Mr.  Hahn  emphasized  that  mem¬ 
bers  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  are 
living  in  a  new  era  of  things  and 
that  the  retail  trade  must  get  in 
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step  and  accept,  regardless  of  what  sjieeches,  delegates  were  invited  to  Program  Bring  About?”  Percy  S. 
opinions  they  may  have  on  the  sub-  speak  their  minds  on  the  problems  Straus,  President,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
ject  themselves,  certain  basic  that  were  bothering  them.  The  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  led  the 
changes  in  retail  procedure  which  Chairman  or  others  well  known  in  discussion  on  “New  Merchandising 
the  Government  prescribes  as  in  their  jjarticular  line  of  merchandis-  Problems  and  Their  Relation  to 
keeping  with  changes  ordered  in  all  ing  led  the  discussions.  Fall  Business,”  while  H.  F. 

lines  of  .American  business  as  part  While  the  Recovery  Act  and  the  Twomey,  Sales  Manager,  Jordan 

of  the  Recovery  Program.  Retail  Code  were  the  subjects  of  Marsb  Company,  Boston,  discussed 

Several  other  sjjeakers  discussed  most  interest,  the  cotton  processing  “New  Advertising  Problems  and 
present  economic  conditions  and  tax  came  in  for  considerable  dis-  Their  Relation  to  Fall  Operations.” 
their  relation  to  the  tentative  code,  cussion  at  some  of  the  group  meet-  Full  rejx)rt  of  these  addresses  is 
including  Major  B.  H.  Namm  of  ings.  This  is  the  tax  which  went  given  in  this  issue  of  The 
The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  Vice-  into  effect  August  1st,  affecting  lines  Bulletin. 

President  of  the  Association,  who  of  merchandise  containing  cotton.  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening 
talked  on  the  unfair  competition  {More  about  this  tax  will  be  found  Katherine  Casey  directed  the  Fash- 
provisions  of  the  tentative  code,  in  the  reproduction  of  the  discussion  ion  Conference  and  Presentation. 
Wm.  Hager  of  Hager  &  Bro.,  Lan-  of  the  Recovery  Forum  Session  In  the  afternoon  she  gave  a  corn- 
caster,  Pa.;  F.  W.  Aldred,  Glad-  contained  elsewhere  in  this  issue),  plete  and  comprehensive  interpreta- 
ding  s.  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Alfred  tion  of  silhouette,  color,  fabric  and 

Henry,  Martin  s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  accessories,  while  in  the  evening 

also  discussed  conditions  surround-  Sales  Promotion,  Merchandising  ^  promenade  of  the  cor- 

ing  the  drafting  of  the  code  and  and  Fashions  Features  of  rect  Fall  ensemble  for  women,  miss- 

appealed  to  the  members  for  full  Closing  Sessions  es,  and  children.  Complete  fashion 

hearted  voluntary  coojieration  with  reports  of  these  two  meetings  will 

the  Government.  A  most  interesting  session  was  be  found  in  the  “News  and  Views” 

The  following  two  days.  Wed-  held  Thursday  morning  when  the  section  of  this  month’s  issue  of 
nesday  and  Thursday,  the  19th  and  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  the  The  Bulletin. 

20th,  were  given  over  to  group  Merchandising  Division  met  jointly.  The  groups  that  met  separately 
meetings  where  problems  directly  with  Herbert  J.  Tily,  President  of  were:  Piece  Goods,  Linens  and 
associated  with  various  departments  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadel-  Domestics ;  Small  Wares  and  Acces- 
of  the  store  were  considered  by  phia,  presiding.  There  were  three  sories,  Ready- to- Wear,  Basement 
merchandise  managers,  sales  promo-  addresses  during  this  session :  Dr.  Managers,  Men’s  and  Boys’  clothing 
tion  executives  and  buyers.  It  was  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of  and  Home  Furnishings.  Details  of 
at  these  meetings  that  real  merchan-  Marketing,  Columbia  University,  the  discussions  will  be  found  in  the 
dise  questions  came  out  into  the  spoke  on  “What  Changes  in  Con-  followUig  pages  of  this  issue  of 
open  and  as  there  were  no  set  sumer  Demand  Will  the  Recovery  The  Bulletin. 
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1933 — Antithesis  of 

Another  Crucial  Year,  1918 

Men  Were  Once  Released  for  War 
Now  They  Must  Be  Taken  from  Idleness 

By  HERBERT  J.  TILY 

President,  Strazvbridge  and  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IT  has  l)een  my  privilege  to  l)e 
rather  in  the  thick  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  which  have  taken  place 
as  a  result  of  the  Industrial  Recov¬ 
ery  Act,  and  no  man  can  sense  the 
significance  of  this  whole  movement 
unless  he  has  sat  in  with  the  N.  I. 
R.  A.  at  Washington. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  the  fall  of 
1918,  to  get  anything  which  parallels 
the  conditions  >  which  confront  us. 
In  1918,  as  Chairman  of  the  War 
Service  Committee,  I  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  worked  to  do  just  the 
reverse  of  what  we  are  doing  now. 
At  that  time  it  was  my  duty  as 
Chairman  of  the  War  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  to  endeavor  to  get  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  of  the  United  States 
and  dry  goods  stores  to  save  man 
power,  to  do  everything  we  could 
to  cut  off  unnecessary  work  so  that 
men  might  be  freed  for  the  horrible 
business  in  which  we  were  en¬ 
gaged,  either  deliberately  on  the 
front  killing  and  maiming  their  fel¬ 
low  men,  or  here  behind  the  scenes, 
furnishing  those  people  there  with 
munitions  of  war,  that  they  might 
maim  and  kill. 

Common  Sense  to  Have 
Shorter  Hours 

Now  we  have  absolutely  just  the 
antithesis  of  that.  Our  job  is  to  put 
people  to  work.  And  I  think  you 
will  all  agree  that  with  technolc^i- 
cal  advancement  and  all  that  con¬ 
fronts  us,  due  to  the  skill  of  man, 
who  has  made  this  Frankenstein 
monster  which  can  produce  so  fast 
that  people  are  out  of  employment, 
there  is  one  fine  ideal  to  have  ever 

*Address  delivered  as  prelude  to  general  session 
of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Recovery  Forum,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  July  18  to  20. 


before  us  in  all  our  economic  plan¬ 
ning,  This  is  that  the  work  can  be 
done  in  a  very  much  shorter  work¬ 
day  than  we  now  use,  and  that  the 
ideal  situation  is  one  where  every 
man  and  every  woman  capable  of 
working  will  be  employed,  and 
where  ultimately,  if  common  sense 


The  creation  of  a  demand  with 
a  proper  regulation  of  the  means 
to  supply  that  demand  brings 
about  consumption,  and  the  wheels 
of  industry  turn  because  you  in¬ 
duce  somebody  to  buy  a  rug  or  a 
hat  or  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  those  articl'^s  rtarts. 
they  have  to  be  replenished,  the 
looms  turn,  and  men  at  work  get 
money  with  which  they  can  satisfy 
their  wants.  It  givf^s  cmnlovmen^ 
to  somebody  else  who  is  supplying 
their  wants,  and  they  in  turn  have 
wants  and  the  means  to  gratify 
those  wants,  and  the  wheel  goes 
around  in  the  right  direction. 


rules,  scientifically  guided,  we  will 
have  the  right  number  of  hours  per 
day  and  everybody  will  be  doing 
work. 

There  is  an  attempt  now  to  ap¬ 
proximate  that,  and  yet  we  are  all 
scared.  We  oughtn’t  to  be.  It  is  a 
magnificent  opportunity  for  sane 
men  to  regulate  everything  which 
has  to  do  with  business  life— and 
business  is  only  management  of  the 
human  affairs  of  the  world — to  reg¬ 


ulate,  manage,  coordinate  under- 
standingly  their  activities  in  relation 
to  the  w’orld  as  it  now  is. 

If  production  is  nothing  more — 
and  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  rendering  of  a  utility  of  nature, 
available  to  man’s  use  through  the 
imjxjsition  of  labor,  if  human 
labor  is  helped,  if  men’s  hands  are 
helped  through  the  tremendous  ad¬ 
vance  in  technological  lines,  then  we 
must  adjust  ourselves  to  those  cir¬ 
cumstances.  During  the  depth  of 
the  depression  we  heard  all  sorts  of 
reactionary  comments,  and  we  had 
the  unhappy  spectacle,  the  under¬ 
standable  spectacle  of  a  shoemaker 
making  more  shoes  than  he  could 
use  and  a  baker  making  more  bread 
than  he  could  eat,  and  the  baker 
going  without  shoes  and  the  shoe¬ 
maker  going  without  bread,  because 
the  means  of  exchanging  these 
things  properly  had,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  fallen  down. 

Medium  cf  Exchange  Functioning 
Inadequately 

Money,  the  medium  of  exchange, 
stood  in  between  the  man  who  had 
what  he  didn’t  want  but  what  he 
was  able  to  make,  what  he  couldn’t 
use,  and  another  man  who  had  what 
he  didn’t  want  and  couldn’t  use ; 
and  we  had  the'  spectacle  of  full 
granaries  and  hungry  people. 

It  is  an  old  story,  but,  my  friends, 
we  must  realize  that  we  will  have  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  entirely  new  con¬ 
ditions.  Now  it  is  true  that  these 
conditions  are  more  or  less  artifici¬ 
ally  brought  about  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  now  indices  show¬ 
ing  rising  commodity  prices  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  people 
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going  to  work,  but  is  it  on  a  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  basis?  I  think  you 
will  all  answer  at  once,  “No,  not 
yet.” 

The  people  are  rushing  to  get  in 
under  the  wire  before  prices  are 
raised,  and  there  has  been  an  en¬ 
forced  production,  but  those  goods 
will  stay  in  warehouses  and  on 
shelves  unless  we,  in  company  with 
all  other  industrialists,  plan  to  get 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  can  buy  these  things  and  take 
them  off  the  shelves. 

The  creation  of  a  demand  with  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  means  to 
supply  that  demand  brings  alK)ut 
consumption,  and  the  wheels  of  in¬ 
dustry  turn  because  you  induce 
somebody  to  buy  a  rug  or  a  hat  or 
a  suit  of  clothes.  The  consumption 
of  those  articles  starts,  they  have  to 
be  replenished,  the  looms  turn,  and 
men  at  work  get  money  with  which 
they  can  satisfy  their  wants.  It 
gives  employment  to  somelxxly  else 
who  is  supplying  their  wants,  and 
they  in  turn  have  wants  and  the 
means  to  gratify  those  wants,  and 
the  wheel  goes  around  in  the  right 
direction. 

False  Prosperity  in  1929 

The  reverse  of  that  began  to  take 
place  long  before  1929,  because  we 
had  a  very  false  prosperity  at  that 
time,  and  do  you  know,  my  friends, 
that  in  1929,  at  the  height  of  our 
prosperity,  a  40-iiour  week  at  that 
time  would  not  have  given  employ¬ 
ment  to  all  our  people.'*  Since  then 
there  have  been  still  further  tech¬ 
nological  advances,  until  we  have 
this  amazing  situation. 

According  to  those  who  are  study¬ 
ing  this  new  science  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  it,  of  agro-biology,  on 
18,000,000  acres,  (a  territory  less 
than  the  size  of  I^nsas),  500,000 
men  can  produce,  due  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  plant  life,  all  the  food  nec¬ 
essary  to  feedithe  125,000,000  i)eople 
who  live  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  What  an  astounding  fact 
tliLt  is,  and  what  would  poor  old 
Malthus  have  done  today,  what 
would  he  think  today  when  he 
looked  back  at  his  prophecy  some 
years  ago,  that  the  pressure  of  popu- 
ulation  on  the  means  of  subsistence 
was  going  to  be  so  great  that  wars 
would  have  to  kill  them  off,  there 
would  have  to  be  birth  control,  the 
world  would  have  to  be  partially  de¬ 
populated  by  some  means,  liecause 
the  world  could  not  produce  enough 


to  keep  all  the  people  in  the  world? 
Now,  my  friends,  we  are  trying  to 
stimulate  demand  so  that  people 
may  go  to  work  and  supply  demand. 
There  seems  no  limit  to  what  men 
many  produce. 

This  is  just,  in  a  rambling  way, 
by  way  of  orienting  you  a  little.  You 
went  through,  most  of  you,  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this  process.  You  have 
been  going  through  in  the  last  three 
years  a  study  of  how  to  make  each 
person  do  more  work,  how  to  em¬ 
ploy  as  few  people  as  possible.  We 
have  all  been  busy,  devilishly  busy, 
making  bad  times  worse  times  by 
keeping  our  eyes  glued,  necessarily 
it  is  true,  to  our  expense  accounts 
and  doing  all  we  could  to  reduce 
the  demand  for  labor.  Now  arti¬ 
ficially,  but  certainly  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  one  who  has  dictatorial 


You  have  been  studying  in  the 
last  three  years,  how  to  make  each 
person  do  more  work,  how  to  em¬ 
ploy  as  few  people  as  possible. 
We  have  all  been  busy,  devilishly 
busy,  making  bad  times  worse 
times  by  keeping  our  eyes  glued, 
necessarily  it  is  true,  to  our  ex¬ 
pense  accounts  and  doing  all  we 
could  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
labor.  Now  artificially,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
who  has  dictatorial  powers,  we  are 
going  to  do  just  the  reverse  of 
that,  but  it  brings  problems  that 
we  have  got  to  solve. 


powers,  we  are  going  to  do  just  the 
reverse  of  that,  but  it  brings  prob¬ 
lems  that  we  have  got  to  solve. 

Many  of  you  solved  to  a  large 
extent  the  problem  of  the  depress¬ 
ion.  I  talk  to  a  great  many  mer¬ 
chants,  and  I  find  that  they  are  just 
about  beginning  to  adjust  themselves 
to  lower  prices,  and  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  money  on  much  less  business 
than  they  formerly  had.  I  know  of 
our  own  experience,  that  in  many 
months  with  reduced  business,  with 
reduced  dollars,  but  with  many 
more  things  to  handle  to  get  those 
dollars,  we  have  yet  been  able  to  ad¬ 
just  ourselves  so  that  we  have  a 
better  net  situation  than  we  had 
some  time  ago.  The  month  of  May 
in  the  business  with  which  I  am 
connected  had  a  larger  net  profit 
than  any  May  since  1928,  despite 


the  depression.  It  only  means  that 
we  did  adjust  ourselves  to  these 
conditions,  and  we  could  still  do  it 
if  we  had  time,  because  what  differ¬ 
ence  does  it  make  how  many  dollars 
you  have  if  everything  else  is  in 
proportion,  if  you  have  adjusted 
yourself  to  lower  prices? 

But  the  fact  is  that  there  seems 
no  way  to  solve  this  except  to  stim¬ 
ulate  men  and  women  and  espec¬ 
ially  the  so-called  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry,  who  have  been  so  terribly 
discredited,  to  plan  now  so  that  they 
may  put  the  maximum  number  of 
|)eople  to  work. 

You  are  faced  with  the  possibility 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  a  blank¬ 
et  code  for  all  industry  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  you,  a  blanket  code  only, 
however,  in  so  far  as  hours  of  labor 
are  concerned  and  the  minimum 
wage  pay. 

The  hours  of  labor  and  the  min¬ 
imum  wage,  in  the  minds  of  the 
jieople  in  Washington  now,  so  far  as 
we  know,  is  for  this  industry  of 
ours,  the  40-hour  maximum  week 
and  a  minimum  wage  of  $14  for 
everybody,  men,  women  and  child¬ 
ren  that  is,  in  the  larger  centers, 
and  so  on  down  to  $10  in  the  very 
small  country  sections. 

Now,  in  a  business  doing  twenty 
millions  gross  volume,  immediately 
we  have  an  increase  in  their  payroll 
only  to  bring  jieople  to  the  minimum 
wage  of  between  $250,000  and  $300,- 
000  a  year,  and  nothing  with  which 
to  pay  it,  no  net  earnings  out  of 
which  to  pay  it.  But,  of  course,  that 
is  coming,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
get  away  with  a  minimum  wage  sole¬ 
ly,  because  as  prices  go  up,  every¬ 
body’s  wages  have  got  to  go  up,  and 
we  want  them  up.  The  merchant  is 
the  man  w'ho  benefits  most  by  the 
general  dissemination  of  money,  and 
the  merchant  ought  to  be  the  man 
who  above  every  other  is  stimulating 
the  thinking  and  the  planning  of 
j)eople  to  get  money  into  the  pockets 
of  the  people  who  have  desires  and 
who  satisfy  those  desires  in  a  retail 
establishment  of  some  kind. 

So,  mv  friends,  that  is  the  situ¬ 
ation.  There  is  a  lot  of  impatience 
with  many  things  that  have  been 
done.  Those  who  are  trying  to 
formulate  this  code  for  you  are 
criticized  a  great  deal ;  why  don’t 
you  have  48  hours;  why  don’t  you 
have  52  hours?  Well,  go  down  to 
Washington  and  see  why  you  don’t 
have  it.  We  can  only  do  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  face  of  the  necessi¬ 
ty  that  is  put  up  to  us,  in  the  face 
of  the  powers  that  can  veto  any¬ 
thing  we  do. 
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What  Changes  in  Consumer  Demand 
Will  the  Recovery  Program 
Bring  About? 

By  PAUL  H.  NYSTROM* 

Professor  of  Marketing,  Columbia  University 


What  are  the  important  trends  in  Consumer  Demand  at  the  present  time? 
To  what  extent  7n7/  they  be  intensified  or  altered  by  the  Recovery  Program? 

In  the  follorving  pages,  the  outstanding  authority  on  this  subject  of  con¬ 
sumption  analyses  these  qitestions.  Every  store  owner  and  every  merchandising 
and  sales  promotion  executive  should  study  these  points  carefully  before  making 
plans  for  the  months  ahead. — The  Editor. 


AS  a  nation  we  are  witnessing 
and  participating  in  a  remark¬ 
able  and  almost  unprecedented 
experiment  in  attempting  to  control 
economic  forces.  The  experiment 
has  barely  been  started  and  we  are 
only  beginning  to  see  in  a  hazy  way 
what  its  effects  and  implications  are 
likely  to  be.  Whether  it  works  or 
not,  we  must  concede  its  revolution¬ 
ary  character. 

Favorable  Developments 
In  Beginning 

Its  beginnings  have  been  favor¬ 
able.  Certain  benefits  have  already 
been  realized.  The  people  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  more  hopeful 
than  they  have  been  for  years. 
There  is  popular  faith  in  this  ex¬ 
periment.  Price  trends  which  have 
moved  steadily  downwards  for  more 
than  three  years  have  been  turned 
upward.  There  has  been  a  notice¬ 
able  increase  in  business  activity, 
perhaps,  in  part,  the  result  of  antici¬ 
pation  of  general  improvement. 
Employment  and  wages  in  most 
American  industries  have  apparently 
definitely  turned  the  corner.  The  in¬ 
creases  from  the  low  points  touched 
a  few  months  ago  are,  to  be  sure, 
not  large,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
increases,  and  the  present  trend  is 
apparently  upward.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  more  than  2,000,000  out 
of  the  total  of  12,000,000  or 
13,000,000  of  unemployed  workers 
have  been  reabsorbed  in  various 
lines  of  work  during  the  last  six 
weeks. 

‘Address  delivered  before  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Recovery  Forum,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  July  20,  1933. 


Favorable  as  these  indices  of  busi¬ 
ness  improvement  are,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  real  program 
of  economic  improvement  is  yet  to 
get  under  way.  There  are  several 
things  still  to  be  done.  The  public 
works  plan  is  yet  to  be  put  into 
effect.  The  Farm  Relief  Act  has 
only  barely  begun  to  function.  The 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  most  of  the  work 
to  be  done  still  before  it.  The  whole 
question  of  a  sound  currency  and 
the  reestablishment  of  sound  and 
effective  banking  is  still  largely  un¬ 
solved.  There  is,  therefore,  the  an¬ 
ticipation  of  momentous  changes 
before  us. 

If  the  Administration  plans  work 
as  they  are  apparently  intended  to 
work,  there  will  be  higher  commodi¬ 
ty  prices,  higher  wages  and  a  high 
degree  of  regulation  of  production. 
Hours  of  labor  will  be  shortened  in 
order  that  there  may  lie  increased 
employment  for  more  people. 
Wages,  particularly  in  the  lower 
classes  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
labor,  will  be  regulated  at  definite 
minimums. 

Shorter  working  hours,  increased 
wages  and  stabilized  employment  for 
the  masses  of  the  workers  is  bound 
to  stimulate  demand  and  consump¬ 
tion,  particularly  for  the  commodi¬ 
ties  of  mass  consumption.  We 
shall  probably  see  a  marked  increase 
in  the  volume  of  business  in  goods 
purchased  and  used  hy  workers  and 
their  families.  There  may  not  be 
the  same  proportional  increase  in 
demand  for  higher  priced  goods. 
The  present  programs  are  intended 


to  benefit  the  masses,  rather  than 
the  classes. 

Established  Consumer  Trends 

Back  of  and  antedating  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  present  plans  to  increase 
consumption  are  certain  well  estab¬ 
lished  movements  or  trends  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  affected  or  changed  except  to 
become  more  emphatic  as  purchas¬ 
ing  power  improves.  Among  these 
are,  first,  a  gradual,  widespread,  in¬ 
creasing  consumer  interest  in  good 
artistic  quality  in  all  goods  of  com¬ 
mon  utility  as  well  as  of  luxury  and 
novelty.  Artists  and  designers 
straining  for  novelty,  too  frequently, 
overlook  the  fundamental  nature  of 
this  fact  in  present  day  consumer 
demand.  Whether  our  ideas  and 
feelings  about  art  are  right  or 
wrong  they  are  certainly  a  part  of 
us  and  the  designs  of  apparel  or  of 
home  furnishings  that  succeeded  in 
becoming  major  fashions  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  are  not  likely  to  stand  much 
chance  with  the  more  sophisticated 
consumer  demand  of  today. 

Second,  consumers  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  quality  of  the  goods' 
that  they  buy.  Price  is,  and  always 
has  been,  important,  but  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  consuming  public  with 
quality-declines  so  prevalent  during 
the  last  three  years  have  made  great 
numbers  of  people  supercritical 
of  merchandise,  of  merchandising 
methods  and  of  merchandising  insti¬ 
tutions.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that 
more  people  are  more  definitely  and 
seriously  determined  to  get  their 
money’s  worth  when  they  buy  today 
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than  at  any  recent  time.  If  proof 
is  needed  of  this,  watch  the  serious 
■expressions  of  the  shop|)ers  of  today 
as  compared  with  their  nonchalance 
while  looking  over  goods  back  in 
the  1920’s.  Retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  have  an  immense  stake  in  ac¬ 
curate  and  f)ainstaking  catering  to 
this  factor  in  consumer  demand. 

Third,  great  numbers  of  consum¬ 
ers  now  apparently  fear  experiments 
in  goods.  They  seem  unwilling  to 
take  chances  on  new  types  of  equif)- 
ment,  furnishings  or  materials.  They 
seem  to  buy  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
better  to  be  safe  than  sorry.  De¬ 
spite  the  producers’  and  retailers’ 
struggles  for  novelty  and  improve¬ 
ment,  consumer  demand,  by  and 
large,  is  today  highly  conservative 
and  it  will  take  something  more  than 
mere  suggestion  to  arouse  interest 
in  new  types  of  goods. 

Fourth,  there  is  apparently  a 
widespread  interest  in  balanced  liv¬ 
ing.  This  is  essentially  a  problem 
of  the  household  budget,  a  problem 
of  making  the  dollar  go  the  entire 
round  of  family  requirements.  It  is 
to  be  observed  in  the  tendency  to 
buy  more  carefully  in  each  classifi¬ 
cation  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  satisfaction  of  all  wants. 

These  factors  are  fundamental 
and  tend  to  control  the  directions  of 
large  volumes  of  purchases.  As 
purchasing  power  is  increased  we 
shall  protobly  find  that  the  interest 
in  artistic  design  as  well  as  in  goods 
of  better  quality  will  be  heightened. 
On  the  other  hand  the  cautious, 
conservative  attitude  towards  buying 
may  decline. 

Effects  of  Rising  Prices 

Probably  the  most  serious  quest¬ 
ion  in  connection  with  consumer 
demand  during  the  next  few  months 
is  the  possible  effect  of  rising  prices. 
Such  price  increases  are  promised 
or  threatened  on  every  hand.  Some 
of  them  have  already  begun  to  take 
effect,  as  for  example  in  food  and 
apparel.  There  are  many  indications 
that  many  consumers  are  worried 
about  the  increases  in  foods.  In 
general,  the  effect  of  price  rises  in 
the  past  has  been  to  stimulate  an 
immediate  or  speculative  demand 
and  to  depress  actual  long  term  de¬ 
mand,  not  only  for  the  commodities 
whose  prices  are  directly  increased, 
but  also  other  commodities  as  well. 

Unless  mass  purchasing  ix)wer  is 
definitely  and  promptly  increased  in 
fair  proportion  to  the  increases  in 
prices  of  commodities,  sales  are  al¬ 
most  certain  to  slip  backwards 


again.  That  this  problem  is  clearly 
before  the  minds  of  the  present 
Administration  is  evidenced  by  their 
efforts  to  hasten  movements  that 
will  raise  wages  and  purchasing 
power.  The  success  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  policy  will  de{)end  very 
largely  upon  whether  purchasing 
power  can  be  increased  as  fast  and 
as  much  as  prices  rise. 

There  are  clearly  great  potential 
markets  for  many  classes  of  goods 
ready  for  exploitation  as  soon  as 
consumers  have  more  money  with 
which  to  buy.  Both  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  purchases  are  likely  to  be 


You  are  on  sound  ground  in  op- 
posing  unjustified  price  increases. 
Your  customers  expect  you  to 
maintain  quality  emd  to  get  your 
money’s  worth  in  your  purchases 
for  them.  Whenever  an  important 
change  is  made  in  price  or  policy, 
the  retailer  must  and  should  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  questions  and  crit¬ 
icisms  of  the  consumer.  If  there 
are  to  be  important  price  increases, 
the  retailer  must  explain  them. 
Such  explanations  must  be  sound 
and  in  order  that  they  may  be 
sound  the  retailer  must  himself 
seek  the  fullest  explanations  of 
such  price  increases  from  produc¬ 
ers.  This  is  not  opposition  to  any 
program,  but  the  sincerest  cooper¬ 
ation  in  creating  sound  business 
conditions. 


promptly  influenced,  not  so  much  by 
changes  in  prices  as  by  changes  in 
purchasing  power.  There  must  be 
an  enormous  possibility  of  sales  ex- 
jmnsion  for  home  furnishings, 
household  fixtures  and  appliances  of 
every  kind.  New'  housing  construc¬ 
tion,  while  showing  some  signs  of 
revival,  is  running  true  to  its  regu¬ 
lar  form  and  is  still  lagging.  It  was 
the  first  to  start  downward,  it 
probably  will  be  the  last  to  start 
upward.  More  immediately,  we 
must  look  to  established  homes 
rather  than  to  new  homes  for  sub¬ 
stantial  business  in  home  furnish- 
ings. 

Even  without  a  widespread  and 
impKjrtant  movement  in  housing  con¬ 
struction,  there  must  literally  be 
millions  of  pieces  of  furniture,  floor 
coverings,  draperies  and  other 
household  goods  which  have  been  in 
use  for  years  which  are  worn  out, 
obsolete  and  out  of  fashion.  The 


merchandising  possibilities  of  home 
modernizing  and  renovizing  must  l)e 
enormous  and  simply  await  some 
improvement  in  mass  purchasing 
power  and  some  stabilization  of  em¬ 
ployment  that  will  give  consumers 
the  feeling  of  security.  Here  is  a 
wonderful  field  for  competent  sales 
promotion  that  will  present  the 
possibilities  of  home  improvement 
in  the  projier  way  to  waiting  con¬ 
sumers. 

It  must  not  lie  forgotten,  however, 
that  quality  and  style  are  today 
dominant  factors  in  home  furnish¬ 
ings  as  well  as  in  apparel.  The  for¬ 
ward  movement  in  these  lines  of 
merchandise  is  likely  to  be  made  on 
new,  rather  than  old  lines.  Many 
are  looking  to  the  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago  as 
a  possible  indicator  of  the  trends  of 
taste  in  housing  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings  during  the  next  few  months 
and  years.  There  is  more  than  a 
possibility  in  this  thought  but  what¬ 
ever  the  sources  of  new  styles,  we 
shall  most  certainly  see  new  devel¬ 
opments  in  taste  and  fashion. 

Help  to  Make  Program  Succeed 

In  opening  these  remarks  I  used 
the  expression,  “If  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  prc^ram  succeeds.”  The  al¬ 
ternative  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  The 
outlook  in  case  of  failure  cannot  be 
descrilied  in  terms  of  optimism.  If 
the  Administration  plan  doesn’t 
work,  if  the  improvements  that  have 
already  lieen  established  do  not  con¬ 
tinue  into  the  fall  and  winter,  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  most  serious  nature 
await  us.  The  next  four  months  will 
tell  the  story  and  we  all  hope  that  it 
will  come  out  with  a  happy  ending. 
In  view  of  these  conditions  we  had 
l)etter  make  our  plans  as  if  this 
program  for  economic  improvement 
will  succeed.  We  had  better  believe 
that  these  programs  will  work.  This 
being  the  case,  it  follows  that  we 
had  better  help  make  them  succeed, 
not  merely  as  a  patriotic  gesture, 
but  as  a  matter  of  enlightened  self 
interest. 

The  main  job  before  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  business  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time  is  to  get  going  and 
to  provide  opportunity  for  work 
and  remuneration  of  unemployed 
pieople.  In  attempting  to  reestablish 
general  employment  and  purchasing 
p)ower  the  Administration  apparent¬ 
ly  had  two  alternatives,  one  was  to 
apportion  the  unemployed  directly 
among  the  industries  of  the  countr>' 
and  require  those  industries  to  carry 
on  whether  it  is  possible  for  them 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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Ret  a  iling  Problems 


New  Merchandising  Problems 

and  Their  Relation  to  Fall  Business 

By  PERCY  S.  STRAUS* 

President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Netv  York 


WHATEVER  new  problems 
we  have,  that  is,  problems 
that  are  different  from  the 
usual  ones  we  face  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  are  the  result  of  our  hav¬ 
ing  embarked  on  an  uncharted  sea. 
For  three  years  we  have  been  fac¬ 
ing  conditions  resulting  from  re¬ 
duced  buying  power,  increased  un¬ 
employment,  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
merchandise,  and  an  overhead  based 
on  a  volume  of  pre-depression 
days. 

When  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  advisors  determined  that  the 
cause  of  our  difficulties  was  the 
continuing  rapidity  of  the  deflation¬ 
ary  process,  he  logically  concluded 
that  reflation,  if  not  controlled  in¬ 
flation,  was  the  cure.  Then  followed 
our  going  off  the  gold  standard, 
with  the  unprecedented  fluctuation 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  currencies.  The  result 
is  that  in  this  uncharted  sea  on 
which  we  are  now  sailing,  we  must 
steer  between  the  rocks  of  inflation, 
the  shoals  of  higher  prices,  and  the 
breakers  of  unsettled  foreign  ex¬ 
change. 

Conditions  Uncertain 

These  various  dangers  which 
block  our  course  make  it  difficult 
to  determine  whether  it  is  wise  to 
load  our  ships  now  with  only  enough 
merchandise  for  the  Fall  or  enough 
to  carry  us  into  the  Winter,  or 
whether  it  is  possible  to  reach  a  port 
so  much  sooner  as  to  justify  our 
embarking  now  with  only  the  cargo 
we  usually  carry  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Some  of  us  may  decide 
that  what  we  require  are  supplies 
for  a  long  voyage;  others  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  chances  of  reaching 
an  intermediate  port  are  sufficiently 
g(^  to  take  the  risk  of  starting 
with  only  a  small  cargo.  Either  de¬ 
cision  is  apt  to  be  right  as  to  be 

’Address  delivered  before  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Recovery  Forum.  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
tork.  July  20,  1933. 


wrong,  SO  that  the  final  determina¬ 
tion  is  purely  a  question  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  judgment  of  each  captain. 
All  of  these  dangers  which  block 
our  progress  result  from  the  uncer¬ 
tain  duration  of  present  conditions. 

The  Administration  has  given  us 
the  implements  for  avoiding  these 
dangers  in  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act.  I  believe  I  can  best 
discuss  the  subject  that  has  been 
given  me  by  devoting  my  time  to 
indicating  how  that  act  can  be  used 
by  us  to  promote  national  recovery, 
and  why  the  use  of  that  act  to  in¬ 
crease  consumer  income  necessitates 
the  loyal  cooperation  of  all  business. 

Some  Business  Men  Misunder¬ 
stand  N.  R.  A. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Act  is  obvious, 
and  if  it  were  not,  its  purpose  has 
been  restated  with  sufficient  clear¬ 
ness  both  by  the  President  and  by 
General  Johnson.  Its  purpose  is  to 
increase  employment  by  decreasing 
hours  of  labor,  and  by  increasing 
wages  that  are  now  below  a  mini¬ 
mum  standard  to  be  set  in  each  code. 
These  objectives,  however,  have 
been  completely  misconceived  by 
many  business  men,  both  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants.  The  first 
group  that  has  appeared  to  under¬ 
stand  fully  the  broad  implications 
of  the  act,  and  to  regulate  its  con¬ 
duct  accordingly,  is  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry.  It  has  presented  a  simple 
code  covering  onlv  fundamentals, 
and  by  such  action,  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  proceed  with  its  ordinary 
business  operations  without  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  a  code  still  to  be  prom¬ 
ulgated. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  see  what 
many  other  industries  have  done. 
Some  have  grudgingly  agreed  to 
limit  hours  of  labor.  Som-  have 
hesitatingly  agreed  on  a  minimum 
wage.  Then  others  have  introduced 
clauses  in  their  codes,  each  one  of 


which  represents  the  hope  that  some 
trade  practice,  disapproved  of  by  a 
certain  part  of  the  group,  should  be 
prohibited.  No  industry  is  without 
its  division  into  conflicting  groups. 

In  order  to  make  the  passage  of  the 
code  at  all  possible,  there  have  been 
compromises,  each  group  agreeing 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  pet  abom¬ 
ination  of  the  other,  if  its  own  pet 
taboo  were  also  prohibited. 

This  method  has  lead,  in  the  first 
place,  to  delays  in  the  formulating 
of  the  preliminary  codes,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  their  being  returned  for 
alterations  by  the  administrators  of 
the  Act,  which  necessitated  addition¬ 
al  meetings  of  the  industry,  and  re¬ 
sumption  of  discussions  in  the  trade 
associations.  For  those  reasons, 
few  codes  have  been  put  in  con¬ 
dition  for  the  necessary  hearings 
prior  to  their  submission  to  the 
President,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
requests  of  the  Administration  for 
prompt  action. 

,  No  Time  for  Quibbling 

This  is  no  time  for  petty  argu¬ 
ments.  All  must  quickly  realize  the 
implications  of  the  Act,  and  its 
possibilities  for  overcoming  most  of 
the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  return  of  prosperity.  There 
is  urgent  need  for  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation  by  large  and  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  if  industrial  recovery  is  to  be 
achieved.  We  are  at  war  against  de¬ 
pression.  There  is  no  place  for  the 
“Slacker  Industry.” 

Under  this  Act,  industry  and 
commerce  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government 
in  formulating  basic  codes,  which 
would  act  as  ladders  on  which 
crippled  business  could  climb  out  of 
the  bog  which  is  holding  it.  The 
need  for  prompt  action  was  stressed 
at  the  beginning  by  both  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Johnson.  It  took 
a  long  time  for  the  different  trades 
to  realize  that  the  initiative  was  up 
to  them.  In  fact,  even  today,  in- 
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Retailing  Problems 

Prices  must  rise,  but  should  not 
rise  so  fast  that  consumer  incomes 
are  not  able  to  pay  the  increases. 
We  have  heard  before  of  consum¬ 
er  strikes.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
faced  by  one  now  as  a  result  of 
our  lack  of  foresight. 


dustry  may  have  conditions  imposed 
by  the  Government,  because  indus¬ 
try  has  not  promptly  assumed  its 
own  proper  responsibility. 

Both  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  have  thought  they  saw  in  the 
Act  the  oji^Dortunity  for  agreements 
raising  prices,  and  have  considered 
that  more  important  than  formulat¬ 
ing  simple  codes  that  could  be 
quickly  accepted. 

Prices  Should  Not  Rise  Quicker 
Than  Wage  Increases 

Prices  must  rise,  but  should  not 
rise  so  fast  that  consumer  incomes 
are  not  able  to  pay  the  increases. 
We  have  heard  before  of  consumer 
strikes.  We  do  not  want  to  be  faced 
by  one  now  as  a  result  of  our  lack 
of  foresight. 

The  retail  distributor  should  face 
his  responsibility  of  representing  the 
consumer  in  the  wholesale  markets. 
The  Act  specifically  prohibits  mon¬ 
opoly  and  mono{X>listic  practices. 
The  retailer  should  protest  against 
provisions  in  manufacturing  codes 
that  tend  to  destroy  rational  compe¬ 
tition  and  foster  monopoly.  Some 
such  provisions  have  already  been 
introduced  into  preliminary  codes 
under  guises  that  appear  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  We,  as  distributors, 
should  not  hesitate  to  expose  to  the 
administration  such  provisions,  the 
purpose  of  which  might  not  other¬ 
wise  be  readily  realized  by  men  not 
in  close  touch  with  the  realities  of 
the  situation.  We  should  be  wise 
enough  to  know  that  price  fixing, 
under  whatever  guise,  will  ultimate¬ 
ly  foster  monopoly  and  that  provis¬ 
ions  that  play  into  the  hands  of  an 
influential  group  in  any  industry  in¬ 
evitably  tend  to  price  fixing.  Above 
all  things,  we  should  realize  that 
higher  wages  mean  greater  buying 
power,  which,  in  turn,  implies  better 
business. 

I  have  seen  letters  from  groups 
asking  attendance  at  meetings  to 
raise  prices  of  this  or  that  commod¬ 
ity.  I  have  seen  notices  in  the  paper 
of  group  meetings  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Our  buyers  have  been  in¬ 


formed  of  inordinate  increases  in 
the  prices  of  merchandise  far  be¬ 
yond  those  justified  by  present  con¬ 
ditions.  By  such  action,  the  entire 
purpose  of  the  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  can  be  destroyed. 

Those  who  have  even  the  slight¬ 
est  knowledge  of  statistics  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  depression  know  that 
wages  lag  behind  prices,  both  in  the 
rise  and  the  drop.  This  happens 
even  without  that  type  of  price  stim¬ 
ulation  which  is  now  being  attempt¬ 
ed  by  industries  of  all  kinds.  The 
administration  has  striven  against 
the  usual  tendency  of  prices  to  rise 
faster  than  Wciges,  making  recovery 
impossible  through  lack  of  purchas¬ 
ing  power.  Business  men  have  paid 
little  heed  to  this  attempt  of  the 
administration,  but  on  the  contrary, 
some  have  opposed  it. 

Selfishness  Will  Block  Recovery 

The  selfish  motive  must  be  always 
uppermost  in  business  under  the 
present  system.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure  at  this 
time,  as  at  all  others,  however,  lies 
in  the  difference  between  far  sighted 
selfishness,  which  looks  to  permit¬ 
ting  others  to  profit  as  well  as  one¬ 
self,  as  against  that  type  of  selfish¬ 
ness  which  looks  for  immediate  gain 
without  regard  to  its  ultimate  effect 
on  others  or  on  oneself.  The  action 
of  many  business  men,  since  the 
passage  of  the  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  has  been  of  this  latter  kind. 
Elach  seems  to  be  trying  to  reap  the 
greatest  immediate  benefit  out  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  times,  care¬ 
less  of  the  effect  of  his  acts  on  the 
ultimate  objective  which  he  and  all 
others  must  have  in  mind. 

What  we  need,  instead  of  this 
myopic  point  of  view,  is  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  sufficient  patriotism  with 
far  sighted  self-interest,  to  enable 
each  one  to  so  conduct  himself  that 
he  does  nothing  for  selfish  purposes 
which  vvill  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
progress  of  the  entire  country,  or 
even  of  that  segment  in  which  he 
operates. 

We  have  to  realize  that  our  op¬ 
portunity  is  now :  that  advancing 
prices  on  the  stock  and  commodity 
markets  are  an  expression  of  pious 
hope,  in  default  of  an  increasing 
purchasing  power ;  that  in  selfishness 
there  can  be  nothing  but  serfdom  to 
depression,  and  that  that  corner, 
around  which  prosperity  is  supposed 
to  have  lurked  these  several  years, 
can  only  be  turned  when  individuals 
acquire  sufficient  wisdom  to  realize 
that  real  cooperation  implies  the 


sacrifice  of  petty,  personal  view¬ 
points  that  cannot  help  the  larger 
objective. 

We  are  handicapped  by  conditions 
of  our  own  making,  conditions 
wTiich  are  the  result  of  the  lack  of 
realization  on  the  part  of  all  of  us, 
— merchant,  banker,  manufacturer, 
or  producer, — ^that  inordinate  ex- 
imnsion  cannot  be  continuous.  These 
conditions  can  only  be  remedied  by 
starting  at  the  base,  and  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act  gives  us  this  op¬ 
portunity. 

Competition  Will  Check  Monopoly 

I  have  heard  business  men  say 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  high¬ 
er  wages,  and  work  less  hours  un¬ 
less  competition  is  so  regulated  that 
profits  will  be  assured.  To  me,  that 
seems  a  contradiction.  Competition, 
whether  or  not  it  be  the  life  of 
trade,  is  the  mother  of  efficiency. 
If  ever  that  virtue  was  necessity, 
today  is  that  time.  Without  it 
neither  higher  wages  nor  more 
profits  will  be  possible.  Without 
competition  we  fall  into  the  self- 
satisfied  state  of  mind  of  monopoly, 
in  which  efficiency  ceases  to  be  an 
important  factor.  And  the  consum¬ 
er  must  pay  the  bill. 

We  need  no  clauses  in  our  codes 
to  cover  unfair  competition  if  hours 
of  labor  are  limited  and  a  minimum 
wage  set.  We  have  ample  laws  at 
the  present  time  to  prevent  dishon¬ 
esty  of  all  kinds,  which  results  in 
unfair  competition.  What  we  need 
to  insure  profits  and  to  pay  higher 
wages  is  knowledge  of  our  own 
stren^h  and  our  own  limitations, 
stressing  the  former,  and  trying  to 
limit  the  operation  of  the  latter  as 
much  as  we  can. 

Equal  Conditions  Fair  to 
All  Industrialists 

I  have  heard  employers  say,  in 
agreeing  to  maximum  hours  and 
minimum  wages,  “We  are  making 
a  sacrifice  to  labor ;  we  must  not  do 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


Wages  and  hours  are  not  abso¬ 
lute  factors,  they  are  purely  com¬ 
parative.  If  I  pay  no  lower  wages, 
and  ufork  my  employees  no  longer 
hours  than  others  in  my  occupa¬ 
tion,  /  gain  nothing,  and  I  lose 
nothing,  by  agreeing  to  such  limi¬ 
tations. 
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A  Quick 


This  issue  of  "Netvs  and  Views  of  Fashion” 
*  is  devoted  to  a  resume  of  the  important  hif;h- 
lights  of  the  merchandise  discussions  held  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  July  20,  and  the  Evening  of 
Fashion.  In  briefing  the  points  in  this  manner, 
with  photographs  to  illustrate  some  of  the  cos¬ 
tumes,  I  hope  the  numerous  inquiries  for  a  copy 
of  the  talk  will  be  accommodated. 


Reflection 
on  the 
Fashion 
Conference 


Despite  the  heat  and  the  terrific  street  noises 
those  attending  in  the  afternoon  were  most  patient 
and  interested.  The  highlights  of  the  major  trends 
for  fall  and  early  winter  were  given,  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  the  points  discussed  would  l)e  in¬ 
terpreted  with  actual  merchandise  in  the  evening. 
During  the  afternoon,  fabrics  representing  color 
and  new  textures  were  shown  thru  the  courtesy 
of  a  number  of  the  woolen,  silk,  velvet,  hosiery 
and  leather  houses,  whose  names  I  have  listed  in 
this  section  for  those  who  would  like  to  see  the 
collections  in  their  entirety. 

The  Evening  of  Fashion  presented  models  in 
the  complete  new  costumes  for  fall  and  early 
winter,  and  the  cooperation  of  a  large  numlier  of 
reputable  manufacturers  helped  make  the  show¬ 
ing  complete.  Printed  Fashion  Programs  were 
distributed  to  the  audience,  containing  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  each  garment  shown,  with  complete  re¬ 
source  information  and  description. 

In  addition  to  the  group-ups’  costumes  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  number  of  childrens’  ensembles 
was  of  conspicuous  interest  to  merchandise  men 
and  buyers,  and  the  magazine  people. 

The  cooperation  of  the  newspapers  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  many  of  the  garments  were  photo¬ 
graphed  and  used  in  the  editions  for  several  days 
following  the  event. 


If  there  are  any  points  regarding  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  I  have  not  touched  upon,  or 
which  are  not  completely  clear  in  this  edition  of 
“New  and  Views  of  Fashion,”  I  will  be  very 
glad  if  you  will  write  to  me. 
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THE 

COAT  DRESS 

Shown  here  is  an  im¬ 
portant  interpretation , 
of  early  Fall  Fashion 
for  street  wear.  It  is 
formal  gray  woollen 
meticulously  tailored 
and  has  a  detachable 
sailor  collar  of  natural 
gray  caracul.  A  ribbed 
silk  gilet  adds  to  the 
fabric  smartness  and 
the  shoulders  are  high, 
wide  and  handsome. — 
From  S.  Shapiro  Co. 


THE 

CASUAL  SUIT 
With  drapy  soft  lines 
that  give  width  across 
the  shoulders  is  the 
nonchalant  type  of 
town  and  country 
-suit.  Here  is  the  tunic 
length  jacket  and  the 
much  heralded  collar¬ 
less  note  that  flaunts 
a  tawny  rust  scarf 
above  bright  navy 
blue  Frostweed.  De¬ 
signed  by  Elizabeth 
Hawes. — From  J.  A. 
Livingston. 


ifllMg 


I  THE  FALL  SILHOUETTE  convincingly 

I  approves  wide  shoulders,  intricate  sleeves,  and 

I  fitted  hiplines.  In  fact,  the  fitted  hip  is  so 

I  dominant  among  the  important  trends,  that  it 

I  suggests  a  season  of  laced  forms,  with  a  sil- 

I  houette  that  traces  an  S  curve  from  the  bust  to 

I  the  knees.  This  radical  departure  will  surely 

I  find  its  way  into  formal  fashions  first,  so  for 

I  the  present  less  extreme  lines  will  be  the  con- 

I  cern  of  fashion.  Very  casual  clothes,  especially 


the  suits  of  informal  tweeds,  show  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  boxy  lines  similar  to  the  swagger  coat. 

Necklines  are  high,  and  while  many  of  them 
are  convertible,  they  are  best  and  smartest 
worn  close  to  the  throat  .  .  .  and  more  youth¬ 
ful  too.  One  inch,  and  two  inches  longer  means 
that  skirts  are  now  eleven  and  preferably  ten 
inches  from  the  floor.  But  suits  and  sports- 
clothes  should  be  twelve  inches  from  the 
ground. 
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Merchandise 

Displays 


Coats  and  Suits  Follow  the 


Merchandise  Was 
Loaned  Generously 
for  the  Afternoon 
Conference  by: 

OPENHYM  VELVETS  .  .  . 
supplied  swatches  of  the  new 
Krinkl-vel,  Karess,  interesting 
developments  of  ribbed  and 
frosted  velvets,  Tra-Vel  in 
chevron  weaves,  and  the  water- 
pnK)f  Kaskade  velvet. 

• 

SIDNEY  BLUMENTHAL  .  .  . 
included  in  the  velvet  swatches 
the  new  sheer,  Splendour  the 
Translucent,  and  interesting 
versions  of  stiff  velvets. 


New  Silhouette 

SLENDERNI^SS  at  the  waist  and  a  decided  preference 
for  the  fitted  silhouette  is  of  obvious  importance  in 
new  fall  coats,  and  distinguished  from  the  straighter  lines 
of  a  year  ago.  True,  the  boxy  silhouette  is  in  the  picture 
but  it  is  only  in  casual  coats,  and  the  informal  tweed  suits 
sponsored  largely  for  early  fall.  For  formal  suits,  and 
the  majority  of  coats,  the  fitted  silhouette  is  the  newest. 

WIDE  SHOULDERS  and  sleeves  are  noteworthy, 
and  continued  in  the  best  fashions,  tho  of  course 
they  are  not  the  exaggerated  version  launched  several 
months  ago.  Epaulets  of  fur,  fin  shoulders  of  self  fabric, 
dra])ed  top  sleeves,  inserts  and  upper  sleeves  of  fur  inter- 
])ret  width  in  a  con.servative  manner.  Collars  are  much 
smaller  than  in  many  years,  due  of  course  to  the  shoulder 
emphasis,  and  fur  cuffs  are  seldom  used.  The  effect  at 
the  wrist,  like  at  the  waist,  is  one  of  slenderness. 


s 


• 

DlIPLAN  .  .  .  sent  an  exten¬ 
sive  variety  of  lovely  rib  sheers, 
and  exquisite  mossy  finish 
fabrics  of  the  frieze  weaves,  in 
the  important  new  color  range. 
• 

L.  &  E.  STIRN  .  .  .  sent 
swatches  of  new  silks  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  lengths  of  the  b'amous 
Opera  Velvets,  including  Tigh- 
eera,  Lucia,  Violetta,  and  the 
successful  Aphrcxlite. 

• 

CHENEY .  .  .  provided  a  group 
of  swatches  highlighting  Mat¬ 
vei  with  the  dull  surface,  the 
ribbed  velvets,  shadow  sliipes, 
and  novelty  patterns. 

• 

MALLINSON  .  .  .  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  display  including 
the  sheer  noveltie.;  in  silks,  and 
the  new  version  of  Tailored 
Lyons  velvet. 

• 

A.  C.  LAWRENCE  LEATHER 
,  .  .  furnished  skins  of  Weilda 
Calf  and  Suede  to  interpret 
the  new  shoe  colors.  Also,  new 
high  colors  in  Chevrita  for 
sports  wear. 

• 

ALLIED  KID  COMPANY... 
supplied  leather  to  show  the 
correct  shade  of  Taupe  for 
shoes  and  bags  and  gloves. 


Fur  borders  are  causing  inquiries,  and  merchan¬ 
disers  who  have  l>een  in  the  market  the  past  few  weeks, 
Iiave  bought  about  5  per  cent  for  first  deliveries,  tho 
there  is  increasing  interest,  and  beaver,  mink,  caracul, 
and  the  flat  furs  add  a  lu.xurious  note  to  coats  which 
otherwise  have  but  little  fur. 

Nubbly  tyi)e  fabrics  in  the  bouclette  range,  generally 
termed  rough  woolens,  are  by  far  the  biggest  volume 
figuring  up  to  80  per  cent  and  sometimes  90  jier  cent  of 
the  coat  stocks  planned  for  stores.  Smooth  materials  of 
the  duvetyne  finish  are  classed  in  the  higher  fashion 
brackets  and  are  exceptionally  important  for  s}X“cialty 
shoj)  trade.  Duo-tones,  frostones  and  ribbed  weaves  play 
a  big  part  in  all  coat  fabrics.  Stripes  have  developed  with 
suri)rising  enthusiasm,  and  interpretations  of  Schiaparelli’s 
early  spring  creation  are  used  now  very  generously  in  all 
alert  coat  and  suit  lines. 

“THE  TAUPE  TONES,  EEL  brown  and  eel  gray,  are 
*  the  newest  shades  and  Dundee  green,  dark  gray  and  the 
Mocha  browns  are  successful  staples.  Black,  however,  is 
the  big  fashion  note,  and  there  is  strong  indication  that 
at  least  65  jyer  cent  of  the  coats  will  be  black.  This  con¬ 
firms  faith  and  favor  in  black  as  the  winter  color. 

C  UITS  WILL  SELL  this  year  in  profitable  numl)ers  if 
^  merchandised  early  enough  and  chosen  with  discrim¬ 
ination.  The  %  length  and  tunic  length  jackets  should  l)e 
featured.  The  hip  jacket  is  unimportant  except  as  a 
classic  tailleur.  The  straighter  line  suit  coat,  with  wide 
shoulders  is  volume,  but  there  is  definite  need  for  regis¬ 
tering  the  fitted  coat  in  all  suit  stocks. 

Suit  fabrics  repeat  those  sponsored  in  coats,  however 
color  proportions  change  radically.  Taupe  tones,  also 
browns,  and  clear  dark  gray  represent  90  per  cent  of  the 
selections.  Black  is  reserved  for  formal  suits,  and  many 
novelty  weaves  in  stripes,  checks,  and  plaids  add  a  colorful 
note  to  fur  trimmed  suits. 
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IT  IS  A  SABLE  picture  according  to  Paris,  which  is  little 
different  from  any  other  year  over  there,  wh:n  mo’i- 
daine  and  demi-mondaine  smile  over  the  Ritz  tea-cups 
glamorous  in  exeptisite,  discreet  black.  And  now  that 
([uality  is  back  again  in  fabrics  and  in  workmanship  the 
American  couture  bids  strong  to  put  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  women  in  black.  Taupe  browns  and  taupe  grays, 
the  interpretation  of  Schiaparelli’s  eeP  shades,  arc  im- 
l)ortant  because  they  are  new.  Gray,  rust  and  olive  green 
have  a  flavor  of  the  1933  season  which  makes  them  a  smart 
factor  in  early  business,  and  browns  will  be  vilume  in 
the  staple  class  with  very  little  interest  in  the  wine  colors. 

Whether  it  is  wool,  silk,  satin,  velvet  or  synthetics,  the 
rib  weave  is  the  big  story.  Narrow  faille  ribs,  and  wide  and 
wider  wales,  in  bengalines  and  attomans.  Wools  are  amaz¬ 
ingly  soft,  and  many  again  have  the  angora  and  kemp  hair 
woven  in.  Satins  are  shiny  and  increasing  in  importace 
for  street  wear,  even  for  youthful  dresses,  and  the  syn¬ 
thetic  and  acetate  fabrics  faithfully  reproduce  all  the 
fashion  weaves  and  give  beauty  in  color,  and  lustre 
in  finish  characteristic  of  the  new  season. 


Coat  dress  ivith  intricate  draped  slectcs, 
and  molded  silhouette.  Eel  gray  wool 
bcngalinc,  scarf  of  cravat  silk. 

From  Horowitz  6r  Duberman. 


WELVETS  fascinating  in  weave  and  unbelievably  adapt- 
^  able  emphasize  the  erect  pile  of  Lyons  velvets,  tailored 
effects  in  stripes,  checks,  and  chevrons,  and  sheer  gossa¬ 
mer  things  for  formal  wear.  And  these  velvets  for  tail¬ 
ored  street  dresses,  formal  afternoons,  and  classic  even¬ 
ing  wear  should  be  sponsored  with  an  enthusiasm  deserved 
by  their  rare  new  qualities  and  fashion  appeal. 


in  Early  Fall  Street  Dresses 


CHOULDERS  and  sleeves  divide  interest  in  early  fall 
'^dress  styles  w'ith  a  variety  of  fabrics  that  stress  dis¬ 
tinction  and  individuality,  as  it  has  not  l)een  i)ossible  since 
the  great  influx  of  “first  fashions”  and  “adaptations” 
ui)set  the  merchandise  profit  chart. 

\A/1DE  SHGULDERS  but  not  Ukj  wide  .  .  .  intricate 
”  "  sleeves  but  not  t<K)  intricate,  and  skirts  emphasize  the 
pencil  line,  freiiuently  by  a  tunic,  and  often  in  a  coat  dress. 
The  waistline  is  placed  right  where  nature  intended  it, 
and  it  is  molded  close  with  indications  that  it  will  be  still 
snugger  liefore  another  fashion  .season  emerges. 

Early  fall  street  dresses  of  light  weight  wool  enqdiasizc 
the  importance  of  fur  epaulets,  sailor  collars,  scarfs  and 
little  boleros  interpreted  in  caracul,  kolinsky,  and  mole¬ 
skin.  Novel  belts,  unusual  buttons,  and  clips  of  wood 
and  mirror  glass  are  repeatedly  used. 
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Sportsclothes  Take  Advantage 

Of  Colorful  Nev/  Combinations 


PORTSCLOTHES  GO  COLORFUL  with 
a  great  fervor  this  fall,  due  very  probably 
to  the  fact  that  street  dresses,  and  coats,  and 
suits  are  especially  sombre.  The  warm  vibrant 
colors  have  been  left  out  of  the  more  formal 
plan,  and  sportswear  is  accepting  the  advantage. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  a  great  liking  for 
combining  several  fabrics,  such  as  corduroy, 
jersey,  and  a  Scotch  woollen ;  or,  angora,  suede, 
and  velveteen,  or  any  trio,  or  duo  of  smart 
textures  which  lend  themselves  to  color  fantas¬ 
ies.  Brilliant  warm  tones,  that  are  especially 
gay  in  their  blendings  are  the  smartest  choice 
for  all  but  very  formal  town  wear.  Spectator 
sports  wear,  which  by  the  way  is  what  many 
young  women  choose  for  school  and  business 
duties,  will  be  interpreted  in  new  colors,  new 
plaids,  and  new  stripes,  and  there  will  be 
checks,  and  novelty  patterns  knocking  for  at¬ 
tention,  and  getting  it  too. 

OTES  OF  IMPORTANCE  in  the  well 
selected  sports  wardrobe  point  out  that 
skirts  are  straighter,  but  not  any  longer.  'They 
remain  about  12  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  waistline  is  at  normal,  and  sometimes  has 
an  appearance  of  being  slightly  lower  because 
of  the  casual  drapy  blouses,  and  tbe  wide  har¬ 
ness  leather  lielts,  which  are  distinctly  au 
courant.  One  very  important  thing  about 
sportsclothes,  is  that  sleeves  have  but  little  ex- 
aggeration  .  .  ,  invariably  they  have  the  draped 
English  shoulder  which  men  effect,  and  some¬ 
times  a  padde  squared  off  note  reminiscent  of 
Saville  Row,  but  in  the  best  of  taste  they  never 
employ  fin  shoulders,  gigot  sleeves,  and  such. 

If  there  is  a  jacket,  and  there  very  frequently 
is,  it  has  a  decidedly  boxy  character,  or  it  may 
be  intricate  and  drapy  looking,  tho  of  course  it 
is  always  surprisingly  simple,  as  good  clothes 
must  be. 


HERE  IS  AN  ASTONISHING  amount  of 
angora  jersey  this  year,  after  its  phenomenal 
run  of  the  past  two  years,  and  kemp  hair  and 
clipped  woollens  are  very  good.  Ribbed  wool 
fabrics,  appearing  very  noticeably  in  the  Chanel 
collection,  are  repeated  in  nearly  all  the  really 
good  domestic  houses.  Velveteens  and  cordu¬ 
roys  are  in  big  demand  for  active  sports  skirts 
and  jackets  .  .  .  and  checks,  and  plaids  in  all 
the  soft  hand  woolens  vie  with  stripes  for  im- 
p)ortance. 

Brown,  especially  the  rust  and  cinamon  tones, 
are  in  the  lead,  and  taupe  tones  appear  fre¬ 
quently  in  smart  clothes.  Gray  and  oxford, 
particularly  when  accented  by  orange,  Chanel 
blue,  vivid  green  and  red,  are  exceedingly  not¬ 
able.  In  sportswear  there  is  more  blue  than  in 
other  clothes  groups,  especially  in  bright  navy 
and  French  blue  tones. 

D  LACK  APPEARS  even  loere,  with  white 
notes  for  fashion  accent,  and  with  intense 
sharp  colors  in  scarfs  and  blouses  prominently 
featured.  Aspic  green,  and  many  other  yellow 
greens,  also  the  sharp  emerald  tones  are  gain¬ 
ing  popularity  very  rapidly. 

[RETAILS  OF  IMPORTANCE  to  feature 
•^in  fine  sports  clothes  include: 

The  heavy  natural  linen  blouse 
The  chevron  linen  blouse  in  bright  tones 
The  light  weight  cashmere  blouse 
Linen  accents  instead  of  pique 
Cravat  silks 

Buttons  of  wood  and  leather 
Harness  leather  l)elts 
Adjustable  wool  scarf  collars 
Dramatic  color  contrasts 
Water  repellent  fabrics 
The  divided  bicycle  skirt 
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An  Announcement  of  Importance 

THE  FASHION  GROUP 

Is  the  professional  organization  of  the  prominent  women  from  all  over  the  country 
devoting  their  time  to  fashion  in  its  very  broad  sense.  The  new  rooms  of  the  Group 
will  be  officially  opened  in  Rockefeller  Center,  September  6  and  7. 

Miss  Marjorie  Howard 

Former  Paris  Director  of  Harper’s  Bazaar  will  come  to  America  to  conduct  two 
Fashion  Forecast  Conferences  in  the  new  rooms  on  the  opening  days  at  5  o’clock. 
Five  dollars  will  be  charged  for  the  two  conferences,  and  early  reservations  are  rec¬ 
ommended.  Address :  The  Fashion  Group,  Inc.,  572  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Above  .  .  .  Plaid  IVoollen  coat,  wide  wale 
corduroy  skirt,  jersey  blouse  for  Campus. 


)()L  TWEEDS  and  knitted  fabrics,  very 
^"frequently  with  Lastex  combined  in  the 
weave  are  smartest  in  l)right  plaids,  strijies  and 
checks  for  golf  clothes,  and  for  useful  country 
clothes.  Angora  yarns  are  important  in  two  piece 
and  three  piece  dresses  and  suits,  and  hand  knit 
effects  continue  popular.  Ribl)ed  weaves  should 
be  promoted  enthusiastically  in  si)orts  fabrics, 
Ixjth  knits  and  woolens. 


The  Old  Fashioned  Games 
are  the  Modern  Sports 

A  ND  gay,  colorful,  carefree  clothes  become 
''  newly  interesting  and  important.  The  divided 
skirt  is  the  liest  choice  for  Roller  Skating  and  for 
Bicycling,  and  the  jacket  chosen  must  be  roomy. 
Corduroy,  imjxirted  tweeds,  and  homespuns, 
especially  those  with  water-repellent  finish,  such 
as  Neva-Wet  fabrics,  are  sturdy  and  fashionable. 
The  suede  jacket  and  the  sweater  with  matching 
cardigan  are  worn  in  very  high  colors  with  navy, 
brown,  gray  and  black  skirts. 


Below  .  .  .  Victoroy  skirt,  turtle  neck  sweater,  and 
Chevrita  jacket  for  Skating. 
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Merchandise 

Displays 


Merchandise  Was 
Loaned  Generously 
For  the  Afternoon 
Conference  by: 


NOLDE  &  HORST  ...  Es¬ 
pecially  prepared  a  Master 
Hosiery  Color  Coordination 
Book,  beautifully  illustrated 
with  hosiery  swatches,  dress 
fabrics,  and  shoe  leathers. 


AMERICAN  WOOLEN  .  .  . 
Furnished  swatches  of  import¬ 
ant  coatings,  including  Nubia, 
Amarella,  ribbed  mixtures, 
stripes  and  boucle  suitings. 


JLTLLIARD  .  .  .  Sent  swatches 
of  fine  ribbed  dress  woolens 
and  high  grade  coat  woolens, 
also  an  important  interpretation 
of  the  fine  striped  woolens  for 
coat  dresses. 


WALTHER  WOOLENS  .  .  . 
Supplied  swatches  of  fine  novel¬ 
ty  mixtures  in  the  important 
new  colors  groups  for  semi- 
formal  suits. 


ROUBAIX  MILLS  .  .  .  Con¬ 
tributed  new  weaves  in  angora 
yarn  woolens,  emphasizing  im¬ 
portant  overweaves  for  dresses 
and  suits. 


CELANESE  .  .  .  Sent  fabrics 
that  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  synthetic  group  in  the 
new  weaves  of  fall  and  winter, 
especially,  the  ribs,  the  high 
luster  satins,  and  cravat  silks. 


W.  E.  McKAY  &  CO.  .  .  .  Sent 
new  prints  in  Lovely  Lady 
Crepe  to  introduce  the  anti¬ 
crease  fabrics  which  are  being 
developed  for  children’s  and 
women’s  dresses. 


High  Hats  Sponsor  Elegance 


in  Feathers  and  Fabrics 


THERE’S  A  NOVELTY  to  the  hats  this  season  which  is 
'  intriguing  without  being  laughable  and  ridiculous,  as 
were  so  many  of  the  first  high  hats  in  early  spring  when 
designers  realized  that  a  woman  could  not  wear  a  brim  and 
flattened  crown,  with  fin  shoulders  and  epaulets.  Crowns 
that  are  high,  very  often  acquire  the  illusion  by  deft 
draping,  or  by  a  little  point  to  carry  the  eye  high  up, 
while  actually  the  proportion  of  the  crown  is  just  about 
what  is  considered  normal.  The  pointed  crowns  frequently 
have  little  visor  brims,  which  augur  well  for  comfort  when 
fur  collars  hug  the  back  of  the  neck.  Turbans  of  course 
are  draped  high,  and  especially  with  the  wide  use  of  coat 
and  dress  fabrics  in  the  millinery  salons  the  influence  will 
be  far  reaching. 


THE  VERY  EARLY  ACCEPTANCE  of  berets  would 
’  be  rather  disturbing  to  later  business  forecasts,  if  it 
were  not  so  much  a  matter  of  record  that  a  woman  will 
wear  a  beret  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  fashion  ex¬ 
cuse,  because  it  is  the  hat  that  is  youthful,  and  comfort¬ 
able  and  adaptable,  and  it  lends  itself  to  an  artistic  poke 
and  pull,  more  than  any  other  hat.  The  new  berets  have 
a  long  line  which  starts  high  up  in  the  back  and  comes 
well  down  over  the  right  eye,  with  practically  no  width 
across  the  top. 


^UFF  SAILORS  of  Breton  inspiration  are  in  some 
of  the  new  import  collections,  and  capelines,  the  flat¬ 
tering  development  of  the  picture  hat,  are  revived.  They 
are  charming  complement  to  the  exquisite  satins  and  vel¬ 
vets  for  formal  afternoons.  Off-the-face  turbans  are  very 
youthful,  and  many  of  them  are  developed  in  dinner  hats 
which  will  be  worn  with  the  new  fall  informals. 


pEATHERS  are  sponsored  in  Paris  with  great  enthu¬ 
siasm,  however,  most  of  the  expensive  ones  are  the 
precious  plumage  forbidden  in  this  country,  tho  burned 
peacock  and  similar  feathers  which  look  like  gourrah  and 
osprey  can  be  used  here.  Artistic  manipulation  of  ostrich, 
too,  is  introduced.  Mirror  ornaments,  stitchings  and  com¬ 
binations  of  fabrics,  as  well  as  the  use  of  fur  point  the 
way  to  more  elegance  in  millinery. 

The  fast  increasing  demand  for  matching  accessories 
necessitating  the  costume  hat  developed  from  dress  and 
suit  fabrics,  and  while  many  are  draped  turban  and  beret 
styles,  some  also  are  designed  in  frame  hats.  Suede  and 
antelope,  velvet,  felt,  and  in  high  fashion  flat  furs,  are 
done  in  colors  to  match  the  smart  suits,  and  coats,  and 
to  ensemble  with  the  new  street  dresses. 
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is  the  much  talked  of 
trend  inspired  by  the 
ladies  in  Sargent 
paintings,  or  mayl>e 
even,  as  some  say. 
by  Mae  West’s  “Lady 
Lou.”  This  new  sil¬ 
houette  molds  close  to 
the  bust,  and  the  skirt 
clings  to  the  body  till 
it  reaches  the  knee, 
where  it  flares  with¬ 
out  restraint.  Crisp 
pink  taffeta  is  com¬ 
bined  with  black  Lyons 
Velvet  in  the  multi- 
l)le  epaulets.  —  From 
l''i>,oi««a  Hnnu-Gold. 


SHOULDER  EMPHASIS  i.s  the  high  note  of 
smartness  in  formal  evening  wear  that  will 
make  fashion  news  at  theatre  premieres,  debu¬ 
tante  parties,  and  social  rendezvous  when 
autumn  comes.  The  Siamese  and  Javanese  in¬ 
fluence  definitely  characterized  in  wired,  up¬ 
ward  curving  shoulder  adornment  is  reminisc¬ 
ent  of  the  far  eastern  architecture.  Epaulets, 


THE  HOUR  GLASS 
SILHOUETTE 


THE  CLASSIC 
SILHOUETTE 


is  shown  in  this 
white  crinkle  crepe 
satin  dress,  in  which 
the  line  of  the  skirt 
flows  with  graceful 
ease  from  waist  to  the 
hem.  The  molded  hip 
has  assymetric  lines. 
The  Rost  color  tailor 
velvet  jacket  exploits 
exaggerated  sleeves 
typical  of  youth.  The 
white  and  rust  color 
combination  is  posi¬ 
tively  le  dernier  cri. — 
From  Frank  Starr- 
Friedlandcr,  Inc. 


and  top-of-the-arm  capelets,  stress  the  new  im¬ 
portance  of  the  covered  shoulder,  as  does  the 
up|ier  arm  drapery  in  Patou’s  sling  fashion. 
While  there  are  extremes  to  which  good  design¬ 
ers  will  not  go  in  creating  fa.shion,  yet  the  very 
smart  young  woman  responds  to  the  urge  to  un¬ 
leash  her  extravagance  on  formal  clothes,  and 
chooses  shoulders  that  border  on  the  bizarre. 
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New  Shoes  Ride  High 


There  is  every  indication  that  the  woman’s 
foot  encased  in  a  plain  oj^era  pump,  or  a 
non-descript  strap,  will  look  as  demode  this 
fall  as  tho  she  were  wearing  flesh  colored  st(x:k- 
ings,  or  knee  length  skirts.  Shoes  have  a  con¬ 
summate  amount  of  detail  and  interest,  indi¬ 
cative  of  skillful  designing,  and  thoughtful 
creation.  The  trend  very  definitely  is  away 
from  simple  and  plain  shoes.  Nor  does  this 
mean  gew-gaws,  but  it  relates  to  combinations 
of  fabrics,  and  combinations  of  leathers,  with 
careful  discrimination  in  the  use  of  each. 

The  high-cut  shoes,  which  fashion  has  l)een 
auguring  for  three  years,  are  definitely  on  the 
front  line  of  the  shoe  selections  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  and  the  seven-eyelet  oxford,  the 
gaiter  oxford,  and  the  monk  shoe  all  reiterate 
the  ix)int  of  high-cut  fashions.  There’s  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  character  to  them,  that  instinctive¬ 
ly  draws  the’  eye  of  the  fashion  appraiser  to 
the  foot. 


Round  toes  make  the  foot  look  smaller,  and 
there  is  a  strong  leaning  toward  this  character 
in  design.  Oftentimes,  stitchings  and  design  in 
the  vamp  exaggerate  the  illusion  of  the  round 
toe.  Heels  are  lower,  and  there  is  emphasis 
on  the  straight  inside  line,  interpreted  from 
the  continental  and  cuban  shapes. 

Brown  taupe,  to  harmonize  with  the  eel 
shades,  and  gun  gray,  a  true  dark  gray,  are 
the  two  new  shades  in  shoe  leathers.  Madeira, 
with  the  wine  cast,  and  Indies  a  dark  neutral, 
are  the  volume  browns.  The  fashion  possibili¬ 
ties  of  black  are  enhanced  because  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  combinations  with  patent  leather,  with 
gray  and  with  fabrics. 

Kid  and  Calf  in  combination  with  suedes 
are  the  smart  combinations,  and  service  calf¬ 
skins,  and  dyed  alligators  are  used  for  sports 
shoes,  while  stitched  satins  and  frosted  velvets 
are  interesting  developments  of  the  formal 
mode. 


Gloves  With  New  Distinction 


After  years  of  decrees  that  no  well  dressed 
woman  would  be  guilty  of  wearing  other 
than  the  exquisitely  simple  pull-ons  of  suede, 
doeskin,  and  kid,  fashion  has  suddenly  turned 
the  tables  and  costume  gloves  rate  high  in  the 
approval  of  the  dictators.  And  those  who  know 
agree  that  September  business  will  find  its 
smart  profits  in  satin  gloves,  and  later  on  in 
the  novelty  jerseys,  velvets,  velveteens  and 
costume  fabrics,  often  in  high  colors,  that 
match  or  contrast  with  the  costume. 

Gray  is  a  shade  which  is  taking  a  lead  in 
the  smart  colors,  because  it  ensembles  with 
the  eel  tones,  and  emphasizes  the  black  cos¬ 
tumes.  Its  importance  is  likely  to  be  under¬ 


estimated,  and  there  may  be  a  shortage  of  the 
dark  gun  gray  when  customer  demand  begins. 
Bisque,  l)eige,  butter  color  and  white  are  the 
aristocrats  of  the  glove  business,  and  there  is 
I)ig  volume  to  do  in  brown.  Black  again  will 
be  the  exceptional  volume,  and  with  a  variety 
of  fabrics  there  is  wider  opportunity  to  in¬ 
crease  customer  interest. 

The  eight  button  mosquetaire  is  the  most 
important  fashion  length,  but  the  five  button 
pull-on  will  be  the  big  volume.  The  evening 
wrist  glove  so  much  heralded  last  year  has 
given  way  to  the  classic  16  button,  and  in  this 
group  the  white  satin  glove  is  highly  anticipa¬ 
ted. 


Hosiery  Colors  Are  Neutral 


Neutral  shades  in  taupe  and  gunmetal 
form  the  biggest  part  of  the  early  fall  de¬ 
mand  because  they  are  the  shades  which  will 
harmonize  with  the  eel  grays  and  eel  browns, 
and  the  newest  tones  in  shoe  leathers.  They 
are  the  shades,  too,  which  harmonize  smartly 
with  black.  The  staple  gunmetal  tones,  which 
show  a  brown  not  a  blue  cast,  are  increasing 
in  importance. 

Browns  with  such  pictorial  names  as  Har¬ 
lem,  and  ’losses  indicate  that  deep  shades  will 
be  choosen  to  wear  with  the  Madeira  and  In¬ 
dies  brown  leathers.  These  also  will  lie  worn 
with  wine,  rust,  and  green. 

The  beige  tones  will  carry  thru  into  the 


early  fall  promotions,  with  brown  calf  shoes, 
and  into  formal  afternoon  and  evening  wear. 
Familiar  shades  such  as  Zest,  Verve,  and 
Glamour,  are  classic  colorings  which  sell  the 
year  around  in  southern  stores,  and  will  be 
important  with  black  satins  and  velvet  dresses 
in  early  fall. 

The  sheer  clocked  hose  remains  the  pet  of 
the  discriminating  well  dressed  woman,  tho  it 
is  not  a  seller  of  importance  in  department 
stores.  Narrow  heels,  sandal  feet,  and  special 
.service  features  exploited  by  individual  manu¬ 
facturers  are  notes  of  importance  to  stress  in 
the  new  season’s  promotions,  in  addition  to  the 
correct  new  shades. 
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Evening  Clothes  Elect 

New  Fabrics  and  New  Shades 


White  Paysanne  Crepe  Satin  with 
gathered  epaulets,  ana  a  graceful 
harness  back. 


Satins  that  are  shiny  and  crepes  that 
are  dull  are  the  important  fabrics  for  the  first 
formal  dresses.  They  are  the  materials  which 
most  women  will  choose  for  late  vacation  needs, 
and  for  special  nights  at  the  country  clubs  And 
there  will  be  very  many  lustrous  satins  and  cling¬ 
ing  crepes  in  the  first  purchases  for  the  hack-to- 
college  wardrobes.  But  new  surfaces  are  essen¬ 
tial,  especially  rib  effects,  which  vary  from  the 
finest  failles  to  the  extreme  wide  (Ottoman  wale. 
The  latter  at  the  present  is  classified  as  high 
fashion,  and  in  the  prestige  merchandise  class. 
Later,  however,  may  l)e  another  story. 

\A^EN  THE  VELVET  .season  is  launched 
there  will  he  variety  aplenty  for  the  woman 
choosing  an  evening  dress.  In  the  new  velvets,  the 
important  fashion  factors  of  dull  or  mat  velvets, 
frosted  effects  similar  to  the  Bagheera  of  Cordur- 
ier,  Lyons  with  the  erect  pile,  and  novelties,  as 
Paysanne,  checks,  and  ribs  and  sheers,  will  em¬ 
phasize  and  richly  interpret  the  beauty  of  the  new 
season’s  colorings.  And  right  here,  the  comment 
made  in  the  Merchandise  Conference,  should  be 
reiterated,  that  the  conscious  effort  to  hold  the 
velvet  apparel  until  the  normal  season  demand 
could  be  expected,  should  mean  that  velvets  will 
again  l)e  worn  by  women  who  wear  the  right 
clothes  at  the  right  time.  Velvets  predict  big 
profit  for  stores  who  will  capitalize  on  their 
l)eauty,  luxury  and  quality.  - 

I  ACE,  SOME  OF  WHICH  is  lieautifully  lac- 
^quered,  is  a  necessary  fashion  fabric  for  de¬ 
partments  which  require  a  complete  variety  of 
materials.  Taffeta  and  moire,  of  relative  unim¬ 
portance  in  the  past  several  seasons,  again  are 
heard  of  in  Paris,  and  some  very  lovely  weaves 
are  shown  here  in  Ixjth  pure  dye  silks  and  in 
synthetics. 

^ARK  SHADES  NOW  are  new  and  imix)rt- 
'^ant,  and  these  rich  deep  colorings  reminiscent 
of  the  tajjestries  of  Golielin  look  surpisingly  well 
with  the  moderate  sunburn  which  ixjople  have 
acquired.  Wood  violet,  raspl)erry,  rust,  Schiajwr- 
elli’s  blue  pansy  and  eel  gray,  and  of  course  black. 
White,  the  yellows,  and  rosy  mauve  tones  will  in¬ 
crease  in  importance  when  the  formal  season  de¬ 
mands  clothes  for  the  ojjera  and  early  winter 
events. 


Skirts  are  longer  in  evening  dresses  as  shown 
in  the  above  photograph.  They  sweep  the 
floor  slightly,  which  is  about  an  inch  longer 
than  toe  length.  Little  trains  are  introduced 
on  very  formal  dresses,  and  very  many  of  the 
newest  dresses  are  worn  unbelted. 


FATHERS  AND  FLOWERS  and  blobs  of 
colored  mirror  glass  which  Chanel  launched,  are 
used  and  because  fewer  dresses  have  matchng 
jackets  this  season,  there  is  reason  for  individual¬ 
ity  and  detail  thru  distinctive  trimming. 
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Jewelry  Reproduces 
Quality  Motifs 

THE  WORD  HAS  GONE  forth 
that  jewelry  must  be  large  and 
massive  this  season.  Stones  are 
increasing  in  size,  and  gold  and 
silver,  precious  w<K)ds  and 
compositions  such  as  prystal 
are  growing  bigger  and  bigger. 
Pins  and  clips  arc  big.  Rings 
are  big,  and  bangles  and  brace¬ 
lets  are  multiple  and  big,  too. 

o 

THE  WORRY  STILL  CON¬ 
TINUES  as  to  what  can  be 
done  about  necklaces  and  jew¬ 
elry  with  the  high  necklines. 
Already  some  simple  pieces,  20 
inches  long  at  least  have  been 
designed  to  go  on  right  over 
the  neckline  and  adorn  the  front 
of  the  blouse  rather  than  the 
neck.  And  semi-precious  beads, 
and  metal  chains  find  favor  in 
this  group. 

• 

THE  LARGE  BROOCH,  and 
the  smaller  brooch  that  will  be 
significant  of  smartness  on  the 
beret  deserve  promotions.  With 
slender  fitting  wrists  on  dresses, 
the  bracelet  may  have  a  real 
opportunity  for  success. 


Coordinating  Color  and 
Fabric  in  Bags 

THE  LONG  NARROW  BAG,  which  when  tucked 
under  the  arm  will  follow  the  wi<le  shoulder  silhouette, 
is  the  newest  of  the  lag  models,  insjtired  hy  Patou,  and 
develojK*d  in  fabrics  and  leathers  to  match  colors  in  shoes 
and  costumes.  The  Hermes  square  hag  has  a  smart  fash¬ 
ion  contour,  and  the  swagger  hag  with  th?  douhle  handles 
is  gaining  inqxirtance  because  of  the  wide  acceptance  of 
the  tweed  suit  for  informal  town  occasions  as  well  as 
country  wear.  The  volume  selling  pouch  hag.  and  the 
balloon  that  is  a  develojiment  of  last  year’s  popular  barrel 
hag,  are  re<|uisites  for  the  conqdete  stocks. 

ONOGRAM  .\N1)  MIRROR  ornaments  figure 
*  largely  in  imixH  tant  trimmings,  and  a  note  to  con¬ 
sider  is  the  fact  that  marcasite  has  been  relegated  to  the 
counters  of  cheap  hags,  where  price  items  are  exjiloited. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  place  for  the  very  elegant  formal 
hag  with  fine  imported  marcasite  ornaments,  hut  these 
are  classified  as  jeweler’s  hags,  seldom  a  concern  of  the 
<lej)artment  stores. 

j^ETICENCIC  'I'O  STOCK  GR.\Y  gloves  and  shoes 
'is  repeated  in  the  majority  of  hag  departments,  and 
this  season  th^re  is  a  definite  indication  that  the  dark 
gun  gray  should  he  featured  for  ensemhling  with  the  eel 
shades  in  wool,  and  as  an  accent  feature  to  black.  It  is 
one  of  the  revival  colors  which  deserves  attention. 


• 

THE  ALICE  IN  WONDER¬ 
LAND  filet  which  reminds  one 
of  the  bands  little  girls  wore 
on  their  hair  a  generation  ago, 
now  are  developed  in  metal  and 
in  stone  settings,  and  format 
nights  will  find  these  ornaments 
along  with  glamourous  satins 
and  rich  velvets. 


SEMI  PRECIOUS  STONES  are 
widely  discussed  among  de¬ 
signers  who  are  looking  for  a 
return  to  quality  costume  jew¬ 
elry.  Very  certainly  pearls  will 
be  in  the  picture,  as  is  usual 
when  rich  fabrics,  especially 
velvets,  are  on  the  preferred 
•ists.  Real  stone  reproductions, 
crystal  and  rhinestone  combina¬ 
tions,  and  the  novel  Chanel 
mirror  jewelry,  arc  the  color¬ 
ful  and  brilliant  introductions 
to  the  new  mode. 


yV  N  rEI/)PI''  FRf'lM  .'\  F.XSHTON  standimint  is  at 
th'.;  to])  of  the  list  for  fall  and  winter  selling,  until 
the  Christmas  trade  is  over.  Polished  smooth  calf,  a  note 
of  importance,  is  seen  in  the  finer  collections.  The  cm- 
l)Ossed  calf  skins,  which  achieve  ribs  and  weaves  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  dress  fabrics  are  gr  )wing  in  smartness,  tho 
the  actual  woolens  and  velvets,  and  velveteens  are  de¬ 
signed  with  greater  regard  for  comprehensive  ensemhling 
than  in  previous  seasons.  There  is  a  character  to  the 
fabrics  in  hags  this  season  which  does  not  definitely  con¬ 
fine  them  to  one  garment,  aul  for  this  reason  there  is 
more  opportunity  to  sell  them. 

D  LACK  OF  COURSE  wall  hold  an  overwhelming  score 
^  in  handl)ag  sales,  hut  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  excellent  coordination  of  shoe  leathers,  and  hag 
leathers  this  year  will  result  in  more  satisfied  customers 
finding  the  exact  tones  to  match  their  costumes,  and  thus 
increase  faith  in  the  ixjssihility  of  color  ensembles. 
Madeira  brown,  taujie  browns,  and  the  gun  grays  are  in 
actual  colors  with  the  shoe  picture  and  should  Ije  ex¬ 
ploited. 
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The  Ultra  Formal  Mode  Accents 
Shoulders  and  Hemline 


The  hip-length  jacket  is  noted  because 
of  the  Schiaparelli  pin  cushion  motif, 
which  achieves  a  novel,  wide  shoulder 
effect. 


The  dress  has  a  superbly  cut  decolletage, 
and  a  point  of  great  interest  is  the 
brown  taffeta  balayeuse  under  the 
hem. 

From  Scktearix  and  Ehrtnrtick 


A  Formal  Schiaparelli  Ensemble  of  Dusty  Pink  Charvez 
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Fait  Color  Card 


^ow  Available 


The  season's  best  selling  shades  for  coats,  suits  and  silk 
dresses  are  assembled  for  you  on  the  new  Fall  Basic  Ensemble  Color 
Card.  These  colors  are  selected  by  a  committee  comprising  leading 
fashion  and  buying  executives  of  nationally  known  stores  and  buying 
offices,  and  in  their  opinion  represent  the  shades  which  will  produce  the 
largest  volume  of  business. 

Make  it  easy  for  your  salespeople  to  sell  ensembles  by  coordin¬ 
ating  your  own  departmental  color  schemes.  Stock  the  right  colors  and 
look  for: 

1.  Better  average  sales 

2.  Fewer  markdowns 

3.  Faster-moving  merchandise. 

Buy  right!  Consult  the  new  card  before  ordering  ready-to-wear 
and  accessories  for  this  season.  A  correctly  selected  assortment  of  basic 
colors  means  more  business — and  more  profitable  business. 

Send  orders  to 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


Price  to  members: 

50  cents  each,  ordered  singly 
35  cents  each  for  10  or  more 


Price  to  non-members: 

75  cents  each,  ordered  singly 
50  cents  each  for  10  or  more 
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THE  EXHIBITORS 

We  appreciate  most  sincerely  the  friendly  interest  and  cooperation 
of  these  firms  in  our  Fashion  Presentation 


i 


I 


{ 

I 


Hats 

Rose  Saphire 
Nell  Langen 

La  Mode  Chez  Tappe,  Inc. 

Gladys  ft  Belle,  Inc. 

John  B.  Stetson  Co. 

Till  Bowen 
Dave  Herstein 
Louisesanders 
Serge 

John-Frederic 

Gloves 

David  ft  Blum 
Fred  Screaton 
Steinberger  Bros. 

Fownes  Brothers  ft  Co. 

Daniel  Hays 
Wimelbacher  ft  Rice 
Louis  Bacmo-Postman,  Inc. 

Hosiery 

Nolde  Horst  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

Gotham  Silk  Hose 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Co. 

Phoenix  Hosiery  Co. 

McCallum  Hosiery  Co. 

Brown-Durrell 

Shoes 

Schwartz  ft  Benjamin 
Premier  Shoe  Co.,  Inc. 

I.  Miller  ft  Sons,  Inc. 

Julius  Grossman 
Pape  Shoe  Mfg.  Co. 

La  Valle  Inc. 

J.  ft  T.  Cousins 
Laird  Schober  ft  Co. 

Delman,  Inc. 

Palter  Deliso 

S.  Waterbury  &  Son  Co. 

Julius  Altschult,  Inc. 

Corsets 

Warner  Bros.  Co. 

Costume  Slips 

Bethlehem  Textiles  Co. 

Scarfs 

Lloyd  Scarf  and  Novelty  Co. 

Cosmetics 

Elizabeth  Arden 

Jewelry 

Weinreich  Bros.  Co. 

Cohn  ft  Rosenberger,  Inc. 

Cohn  ft  Weinstock,  Inc. 

Trifari,  Krussman  ft  Fishel,  Inc. 
Ernest  Steiner  ft  Co. 

Napier 

Lampl,  Walter 

Bowman  Foster  ft  Wurzburger,  Inc. 
Joseph  Meyer 


Sportswear 

Kane-Weil,  Inc. 

J.  A.  Livingston,  Inc. 

Horowitz  ft  Duberman 
Townley  Frocks,  Inc. 

David  Crystal,  Inc. 

Adler  &  Adler,  Inc. 

Davidow  Sportswear 
William  Bloom 
Nudelman  &  Conti,  Inc. 

The  Schainman  Sportswear  Co. 
MacwiI,  Inc. 

Trolman  ft  Masket 
D.  Nusbaum 
Apolda  Knitting  Mills 
Rose  Sportswear 
Brows  &  Jacobson,  Inc. 

Knitwear 

S.  Augstein  ft  Co. 

Wolfsie  Knitting  Mills 
D.  Nusbaum 
Rubycraft  Sportswear 
Marinette  Knitting  Mills 
Apolda  Knitting  Mills 

Street  Dresses 

S.  &  I.  Lefkowitz,  Inc. 

Park  Lane  Dresses,  Inc. 
Parisian  Mfg.  Co. 

Chez  Elf  Costumes 
Kortlee  Frock  Co. 

S.  Shapiro  Co. 

Baum,  Kravat  ft  Baum 
Dolces  Dresses 

Weinman  Gardner  &  Schwartz 

Coats 

L.  Etkin  Co.,  Inc. 

Kranler  Coat  Co. 

Mirsky  Coats 
Goldheld  Newman 
Little  Miss  America 
Printz-Biederman 
Henry  Mandelbaum 
Fairview  Sportswear 
Stem  ft  Herif  Corp. 

Frank  Baum,  Inc. 

Nelda  Coats,  Inc. 

John  Stitch,  Inc. 

Suits 

Linker  ft  Klein 
Morris  Nagel  ft  Co. 

Dave  Bellsey  Co. 

Ben  Ginsberg,  Inc. 

Navarre  Coat  Co.,  Inc. 

I.  J.  Rubin-Ricbard  Holstein 
Sidney  Cahn 
Goldfield  &  Newman 

Formal  Wear 

V''irginia  Hume  and  Gold,  Inc. 
Schwartz  &  Ehrenreich 
Kallman  ft  Morris 
Jack  Herzog  ft  Bro. 

Miss  America  Dance  Frocks 


Frank  Starr-Friedlander,  Inc. 
Nomis  Dress  Co. 

Herbert  Lightstone 
Tafel  Gowns 
Coronet  Costumes 
Leonie  and  Styne 


Wraps 

Adolph  Brieff 
Jacobson-Geiger  &  Spector 
Nona  Modes 
Herzig,  D’Ursi 


Bags 

Max  Brill’s  Sons 
Steinman  Co.,  Inc. 

Ben  R.  Brody,  Inc. 

Crown  Bags 
Rolf’s,  Inc. 

Landis  Leather  Goods,  Inc. 
Harry  S.  Stone,  Inc. 

Michel,  Maksik  &  Feldman,  Inc. 
Belle  Bag  Co. 

Lou  Steinman 
Halberstadt,  Inc. 

Wm.  C.  Rath,  Inc. 

H.  Margolin  ft  Co. 
Wollison-Levy,  Inc. 

Lujean  Bag  Co. 

Mailot  ft  Co. 

Wheary  Trunks 
Pyramid  Leather  Goods 


Children’s  Dresses 

Borgenicht  Bros,  ft  Scbleifer,  Inc. 
Atlantic  City  Knitting  Co.,  Inc. 
Jessica  Cadel 

Sachs  Bros,  ft  Jalkut,  Inc. 

A.  S.  Iserson,  Inc. 

Joseph  Love,  Inc. 

Dolcey,  Inc. 

Touraine  Knitwear,  Inc. 

Cogswell  ft  Boulter  Mfg  Co. 


Umbrellas 

Follmer  Clogg  ft  Co. 


Children’s  Hats 

Kneale,  Inc. 

Schwartz  ft  Lieberman 


Toys 

Winchester  Toy  Co. 

Snow-Suits 

McKern,  Inc. 

Boys’  Suits 

Little  Master  Corporation 

Sporting  Goods 

A.  G.  Spaulding  ft  Bros. 
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HITCH  YOUR  WAGON 
TO  A  STAR! 


Does  the  new  deal  mean  that  higher  margins 
are  the  order  of  the  day  ? 

Do  higher  retail  prices  promise  lower  depart¬ 
mental  operating  ratios  ? 

Aim  high!  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  me¬ 
diocrity!  Study  the  1932  goal  performances 
indicating  what  good  merchandising,  effective 
expense  control  and  able  management  accom¬ 
plished  department  by  department. 

Have  you  your  desk  copy  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  ^'1932  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results If  not,  order  now! 


To  Members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Groups,  Initial  Copy,  $2.00. 
Additional  Copies  $1.50  each. 

Price  $5.00  per  copy  to  Non-Mem¬ 
bers. 


LUNTROLLEKS’  CONGRESS 
i25  W.  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Kindly  send  .  copies  of  the  1932  Departmental  Merchandising  and 

Operating  Results  including  tables  of  GOAL  PERFORMANCES  to: 


Non-Members  kindly  en¬ 
close  check  with  order.- 
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Promoting  the  Store 


New  Advertising  Problems — 

Their  Relation  to  Fall  Operations 

By  H.  F.  TWOMEY^^ 

•  I  ^ 

Sales  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 

•:  Chairman’  Sales  Promotion  Division 

.  ’  .  .  .  i. 


ONE  of  the  by-products  of  any 
kind  of  planning,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  chief  products  of 
planning,  is  the  stimulus  it  gives  us 
to  think.  As  much  today  as  at  any 
time,  men  approach  conditions  and 
seasons  without  adequate  thought, 
and  perhaps  it  isn’t  so  important 
that  the  planning  be  followed  in  in¬ 
finite  detail  as  it  is  that  some  think¬ 
ing  incident  to  planning  be  given  to 
the  problems. 

So,  in  looking  at  the  fall,  if  we  do 
no  more  than  stimulate  the  thinking 
of  retailing  in  regard  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  it  will  face,  we  will  have  ac¬ 
complished  something.  If,  as  the 
mathematician  once  said,  even  the 
fall  of  a  pin  mathematically  dis¬ 
turbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  how  much  more  so  have  the 
rapid-moving  events  since  we  were 
last  together  disturbed  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  and  the 
fall  which  we  all  approach? 

I  know  in  presenting  this  topic 
that  it  is  a  very  controversial  topic. 
I  know  perhaps  that  it  will  involve 
a  great  many  diflferent  opinions.  I 
express  myself  and  I  present  my 
subject  on  the  basis  of  opinions 
which  I  hold.  I  make  no  apology 
for  them.  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  differ  from  those  opinions. 

Price  Less  Important 

One;  of  the  first  problems  that 
we  shall  face  in  the  Fall,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  fact  that  the  emphasis 
of  price  shall  go  down  in  import¬ 
ance.  I  say  that  advisedly.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  loose  talk  to  the 

*Addres5  delivered  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Recovery  Forum,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  July  20,  1933. 


effect  that  with  the  Recovery  Bill 
in  operation  and  with  the  general 
rise  in  prices,  the  price  element  in 
advertising  would  disapp&r.  It 
will  not,  in  my  opinion.  ’  It  will  not 
because  from  the  beginning  of  -  re¬ 
tailing  price  has  always  been  a  fac¬ 
tor,  and  always  will  be  a  factor-. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that-  the 
unwarranted  ettaphasis  which  has 
lieen  given  to  price  in  the  last  -three 
years  will  be  tempered  considerably. 


A  Correction 

In  the  Newspaper  Rate  Report 
recently  mailed  to  members  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Diyision, -an 
error  was  made  in  quoting  the  net 
local  rate  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  (evening  and  Sunday)  at  .125 
a  line.  Before  an  advertiser  can 
earn  this  rate,  he  must  first  •  use 
75,000  lines  a  month  at  .185  a 
line.  Kindly  cross  out  the  .125 
rate  on  your  copy  of  the  report. 

The  rate  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  was  quoted  at 
.50  a  line.  Pleaee  change  this  to 
.53  a  line. 


I  believe  that  it  will  be  less  blatant, 
but  'I  believe  that  anyone  will  make 
a  great  mistake  and  a  grave  mistake 
if  he  thinks  that  price  as  a  factor 
in  advertising — as  a  factor  in  retail¬ 
ing, — will  disappear. 

I  believe  that  it  will  decrease  in 
importance  for  two  reasons,  first  as 
a  natural  result  of  higher  prices,  and 
second  as  a  result  of  the  spirit  of 
mutual  cooperation  which  is  spread¬ 
ing  itself  broadcast  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  it  is  going  to  be  highly  un- 


.  popular  for  any  retailer  to  boast 
about  wringing  concessions  from 
manufacturers  and  wringing  their 
igood  fortune  out. of  someone  else’s 
misfortune.  I  believe  that  the  very 
fact  of  the  unpopularity  of  that 
theme  will  in  itself  tend  to  reduce 
the  blatancy  of  price  advertising 
such  as  we  have  enjoyed  _(with  a 
question  mark)  in  the  last  three 
1  years.,  u 

The  second  thing  that  1 .  think 
will  happen  in  advertising  this  Fall 
is  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  gen¬ 
uine  advertising,  as.  contrasted  with 
the  type  of  advertising  which  has 
deteriorated  to  a  single  appeal. 
When  I  say  to  a  single  appeal,  I 
make  the  exception  that  some  stores 
have  not  been  misled  entirely  even 
during  these  periods.  I  amv  talking 
by  and  large  and  in  a  broad  way. 
I  Ijelieve  there  is  little  contradiction 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  so. 

I  do  believe  when  I  say  genuine 
, advertising  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  think  more  about  advertis¬ 
ing.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  what  has  been  done  sporadic¬ 
ally, — attempt  to  get  at  the  meat  of 
new  appeals  and  new  ideas. 

,  Fashion  More  Important 

I  believe  that  fashion — and  I  am 
stating  the  simple  fact  that  has  Ijeen 
stated  many  times — will  increase 
’in  importance  as  an  appeal  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  I  add  to  the  eeneral 
statement,  which  has  been  ably  sup¬ 
ported  before  to  that  point,  that 
there  is  a  definite  reason  why  it  will. 
W'ith  the  returning  to  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  purchasing  power  of  millions 
of  people  who  have  lacked  that  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  who  during  the 
last  three  years,  far  from  being  in- 
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terested  in  fashion  as  such,  have 
been  interested  in  the  wherewithal 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  that 
there  may  ^  a  reservoir  of  a  great 
group  to  whom  the  fashion  story 
can  be  told  anew  and  to  whom  it 
will  come,  after  three  years’  ab¬ 
sence  from  interest,  mandatory  lack 
of  interest,  as  perhaps  a  new  story. 
But  entirely  aside  from  that  point, 
fashion  itself  is  a  factor  and  an  ap¬ 
peal  which,  regardless  of  the  full 
situation  and  its  new  conditions, 
has  been  steadily  increasing. 

I  believe  that  newness  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  an  increasing  factor  in 
our  advertising.  I  believe  this  in 
spite  of  all  the  things  that  have 
been  said  about  advertising,  and  I 
*un  standing  here  in  no  detense  of 
advertising  as  such. 

I  believe  that  advertising  has 
done  a  tremendous  amount  ot  good 
in  raising  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  United  States.  I  believe  when 
all  the  discredits  are  added  up,  we 
should  not  fail  in  the  same  breath 
to  point  out  the  power  that  it  has 
exerted  in  bringing  to  the  minds  of 
millions  of  people  new  ideas,  new 
standards  of  living,  new  ways  of 
thinking,  new  ways  ol  playing,  if 
you  will,  new  ways  of  working.  I 
believe  steadfastly  that  the  element 
of  newness  in  advertising  in  the 
Fall  will  increase  in  importance,  for 
this  reason  again,  that  whenever  you 
displace  the  whole  of  anything  by 
dropping  out  a  major  factor  like  the 
price  appeal  that  it  must  have  its 
place  taken  by  other  factors,  and 
other  factors  which  were  subordin¬ 
ated  in  the  past  will  rise  to  a  state 
of  new  importance. 

Increased  Institutional  Advertising 

I  believe  that  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  will  increase  in  the  Fall,  and 
I  state  that  on  this  ground:  Any 
one  of  you  in  your  store  can  go  back 
over  your  books  and  can  find  great 
numbers  of  people  in  the  last  three 
years  who  have  drifted  away,  not 
perhaps  because  of  any  dislike  of 
your  store  or  its  methods,  but  be¬ 
cause,  again,  of  the  mandatory 
reasons  of  lack  of  money  to  buy. 

I  say  to  you  that  there  is  a  bur¬ 
den  on  every  merchant  who  looks  to 
the  development  of  his  store  to  re¬ 
member  that,  as  purchasing  power 
comes  to  those  people  who  have 
drifted  away,  there  is  a  danger  that 
some  other  shining  light  on  the  re¬ 
tailing  horizon  may  rise  to  corral 
those  customers  instead  of  their  re¬ 
turning  to  you,  because  human  na¬ 
ture  after  all  is  frail  and  memory  is 


short  at  its  best.  Therefore,  it  be¬ 
hooves  those  merchants  who  have 
watched,  (and  who  has  not?) — 
who  have  watched  great  numbers  of 
jjeople  come  to  a  point  of  total  in¬ 
activity,  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
reselling  their  store  not  only  to 
those  customers  who  still  remain 
but  to  those  customers  who  have 
drifted  away. 

I  believe  that  copy  will  assume  a 
new  importance.  I  telieve  that  copy 
by  and  large  has  deteriorated.  It 
has  deteriorated  because  it  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  line  of  least  resistance 
when  given  the  so-called  irresistible 
appeal  of  price.  The  whole  meas¬ 
ure  of  advertising  to  a  large  degree 
has  been  how  to  build  the  story 
about  the  price  concession  you  re¬ 
ceived  from  this  fellow  or  this  chap 
in  his  bankrupt,  disturbed  condition, 
or  what  the  nrice  was  twenty-five 
years  ago,  or  what  it  will  be  fifty 
years  from  now. 

I  believe  that  you  are  going  to 
see,  unfortunately,  a  great  many 
stunts  used  in  advertising  this  Fall. 

I  want  to  differentiate  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  on  stunts. 

I  believe  that  the  great  effort  of 
lectures,  the  great  effort  of  legiti¬ 
mate  activities  Ijeyond  the  normal 
printed  word  in  advertising  have  a 
rightful  place  in  the  advertising  set¬ 
up  and  a  rightful  place  in  retailing ; 
but  I  believe  that  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  with  one  type  of 
competition  disappearing  in  the 
sense  of  price  emphasis  because  of 
the  necessities  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  that  you  will  find  minds 
which  are  not  willing  to  attack  the 
problem  directly  in  the  sense  of  real 
thinking,  but  will  attempt  to  get 
around  things  by  unusual  types  of 
stunts,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  form 
of  competition  which  will  be  un¬ 
fortunate. 

Better  Planning  Necessary 

I  believe  that  this  fall  presents  a 
problem  of  better  planning.  Now, 
sales  planning  has  run  the  gauntlet. 
It  came  in  with  a  fanflare  and  a 
flourish,  but  a  whole  lot  of  stores 
suddenly  discovered  the  need  of 
knowing  at  least  sixteen  hours  in 
advance,  instead  of  eight,  what  they 
were  going  to  run  in  tomorrow’s 
paper,  and  like  every  other  new 
weapon  or  new  tool  the  new  device 
was  immediately  used  and  over-used. 
It  has  run  its  gauntlet,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  Retailing  went  whole-hog  into 
sales  planning  to  a  px)int  where  some 
of  our  enlightened  pieople  felt  that 
they  had  to  put  down  on  paper  in 


typewritten  form  the  number  of 
buttons  in  the  shirts  that  they  were 
going  to  have  in  a  certain  promo¬ 
tion. 

I  l)elieve  that  sales  planning  has 
gotten  back  gradually  to  a  sound 
oasis.  To  those  people  that  went 
whole-hog  into  extremes,  most  of 
them  have  now  gone  to  the  other 
extreme.  I  know  that  some  stores 
which  on  the  basis  of  having  plans 
so  in  detail  and  so  extreme  that  they 
never  had  time  to  follow  through  or 
to  do  anything  alxjut  them,  have 
now  given  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  have 
thrown  it  overboard,  and  have  gone 
back  to  the  days  of  no  planning  at 
all.  I  think  that  extreme  is  equally 
wrong. 

I  Ijelieve  there  must  be  intelligent 
planning.  It  must  be  on  a  basis, 
however,  different  from  the  idea 
that  planning  simply  concerns  itself 
with  price  events.  I  have  seen  many 
sales  plans  which  were  developed 
simply  on  the  basis  of  that  kind  of 
planning, — that  were  satisfied  if  the 
the  off-price  events  were  planned. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  again  with 
that  price  emphasis  being  reduced  in 
importance,  there  will  develop  the 
need  of  doing  a  whole  job  of  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  sense  of  planning  fash¬ 
ion,  planning  newness,  planning  the 
whole  picture  of  the  store  as  you 
are  going  to  present  it. 

There  is  going  to  be  new  import¬ 
ance  in  other  elements  of  appeal, 
and  there  is  going  to  be  new  im- 
ix)rtance  in  indulging  in  sales  plan¬ 
ning  in  presenting  that  entire  pic¬ 
ture. 

Fair  Advertising 

For  another  thing,  I  believe  that 
truth  and  accuracy  will  increase  this 
Fall.  I  want  to  differ  from  Major 
Namm,  and  I  want  to  differ  from 
our  ex- President,  Mr.  O’Connell — 
though  for  both  gentlemen  I  have  a 
high  regard — in  the  fact  that  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  as  bad  as  it  is  paint¬ 
ed.  I  believe  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  about  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  so  terrible.  It  has  been  terri¬ 
ble,  there  is  no  question  al)out  it. 
In  some  places  and  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  it  has  been  horrible,  but  by 
and  large  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
has  been  any  worse  than  any  other 
operation  in  the  human  realm. 

Advertising,  we  want  to  remem¬ 
ber,  has  the  privacy  of  the  proverb¬ 
ial  goldfish.  It  is  printed  in  black 
and  white  where  everybody  who  has 
eyes  can  see  it  and  criticize,  where 
everybody  can  find  everything  that 
is  wrong,  and  while  this  is  no  point 
on  my  part  of  raising  any  contro- 
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versial  question  as  related  to  one 
division  of  the  business  to  the  other, 
I  have  a  sneaking  idea,  based  on 
some  degree  of  observation,  that 
the  sins  we  shout  about  in  advertis¬ 
ing  are  duplicated  in  merchandis¬ 
ing,  but  unfortunately,  you  can  put 
some  of  the  merchandise  under  the 
table,  and  you  can’t  put  the  adver¬ 
tising  under  the  table.' 

The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  has  adopted 
a  fair  practice  code  to  be  submitted 
as  part  of  its  Recovery  Code.  The 
Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  has  adopted  stand¬ 
ards  of  advertising  practice.  The 
standards  of  advertising  practice 
have  been  in  existence  for  some 
time.  I  voice  my  belief  that  most 
merchants  intend  to  tell  the  truth, 
to  do  a  sound  job  of  advertising, 
and  if  it  is  not  so  then  all  our  regu¬ 
lation  covered  by  Government  will 
not  enforce  it. 

I  say  I  believe  that  most  mer¬ 
chants  intend  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  I  don’t  believe  (and  I  repeat), 
that  if  that  is  not  so,  that  you  ever 
can  gain  your  point.  I  believe  there 
is  a  fringe,  and  it  may  be  a  large 
fringe  in  the  retail  world,  that  is 
willing  to  circumvent  the  trutl;. 
Possibly  we  shall  need  some  regu¬ 
latory  body  to  keep  this  fringe  in 
line.  There  are  many  ideas  of  reg¬ 
ulating  retail  advertising  now  being 
advanced. 

There  is  one  idea  of  having  a 
committee  of  retailers  and  news¬ 
papers  sit  in  a  censorship  board. 
There  is  another  school  of  thought 
which  presumes  that  retailers  alone 
should  constitute  their  self-govern¬ 
ing  body  and  present  all  of  the  reg¬ 
ulation  that  is  essential.  There  is 
another  school  of  thought  which 
believes  that  newspapers  alone 
should  be  the  determining  factor. 
There  is  another  body  of  thought 
which  believes  that  the  local  Better 
Business  Bureau  should  be  the  final 
arbiter  of  what  must  be  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  these  side-steps  in  truth  and 
honesty. 

A  Local  Question 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  taken  no  stand  in 
relation  to  any  of  these  ideas  of  the 
form  of  regulation.  Every  one  of 
you  may  have  your  own  pet  ideas. 
I  am  not  here  to  say  that  in  every 
community  that  such  regulation  is 
necessary.  I  don’t  know.  But  I  do 
know  this,  since  I  am  expressing 
personal  opinions,  that  I  believe  that 
it  is  not  a  national  question  as  such. 
I  believe  it  is  a  local  question  and 
that  wherever  good  stores  and  rep¬ 


resentative  stores  find  themselves  in 
a  condition  where  there  is  a  definite 
fringe  which  is  making  advertising 
unsound,  that  it  behooves  that  local 
group  to  get  together  and  find  out 
which  of  these  methods — or  any 
other  method  is  the  proper  basis  for 
the  regulation  of  advertising  stand¬ 
ards  ;  and  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  frame  a  nation¬ 
al  law,  and  probably  unnecessary.  I 
believe  it  is  a  local  condition  which 
must  be  fought  out  on  that  ground. 

We  are  facing  many  problems  in 
the  Fall  season.  One  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  deliveries.  We  are  going  to 
face  a  problem  probably  where,  due 
to  controlled  production  and  due  to 
the  quickening  of  business,  if  that 
continues,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
get  deliveries  on  planned  dates.  I 


IV hat  do  you  think  about 
the  relative  importance  of 
price,  fashion,  institutional 
advertising,  and  quality  as  the 
note  to  stress  this  Fall?  Is 
advertising  as  bad  as  it  has 
been  painted?  IV hat  about 
censorship?  Are  you  doing  a 
good  sales  planning  job?  IVhat 
about  store-wide  sales  this 
Fall?  Can  advertising  percent¬ 
ages  go  back  to  zvhere  they 
were  before  the  depression  be¬ 
gan?  How  about  manufactur¬ 
ers  allozvances? — In  this  arti¬ 
cle  Mr.  Twomey  gives  us  the 
benefit  of  his  ideas  on  all  of 
these  vital  questions. — The 
Editor. 


have  no  magic  wand,  I  don’t  know 
the  answer  to  that,  except  this,  that 
in  our  planning  we  must  either  plan 
longer  in  advance  so  to  provide  for 
such  contingencies,  or  we  must  have 
our  plans  flexible  enough  to  take 
care  of  them.  Most  men  that  have 
lived  through  the  last  three  years 
have  learned  what  we  mean  about 
being  flexible. 

The  next  problem  we  shall  have 
is  store- wide  sales.  Well,  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss,  because  it  isn’t  my 
purpose,  whether  a  store-wide  sale 
is  a  good  thing  or  not.  That  isn’t 
the  point  in  question.  The  point  is, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  them 
this  Fall? 

I  have  heard  gentlemen  stand  up 
on  this  platform  or  similar  ones  and 
condemn  store-wide  sales,  and  much 


to  my  surprise,  the  following  year 
I  read  in  the  paper  that  they  are 
having  a  gigantic  store-wide  sale. 

I  think  perhaps  we  have  all  been 
victimized  by  stilted  ideas  about 
store-wide  sales.  It  isn’t  my  point 
to  debate  whether  they  are  good, 
bad  or  indifferent.  The  only  point 
I  address  myself  to  is,  does  the 
price  condition  make  their  discon¬ 
tinuance  necessary,  or  is  there  any 
other  way  out?  Again  there  may  be 
wide  difference  of  opinion,  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  Major  Namm 
will  encourage  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  that  and  other  subjects. 

I  believe — expressing  my  own 
personal  opinion — that  they  should 
not  be  left  out.  I  believe  that  if  we 
hope  for  such  a  revival  of  business, 
that  we  are  going  to  wipe  out  the 
tremendous  figures  of  any  last 
year’s  store- wide  sales,  with  no 
similar  effort  this  year,  we  are  hop¬ 
ing  in  vain. 

I  believe  also  that  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  hysteria  of  buying,  a  stimula¬ 
tion  of  buying  that  comes  with  a 
store-wide  effort  that  can  find,  if 
we  ever  gave  it  a  chance,  some  other 
appeal  than  merely  the  price  appeal. 
That,  again,  is  a  personal  opinion. 
It  is  based,  however,  on  one  prac¬ 
tical  fact. 

I  observed  a  store  not  long  since 
that  had  75  per  cent  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  a  circular  distributed  to 
some  quarter  of  a  million  homes, 
“Absolutely  regular  price,’’  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  the  sale  was 
a  success. 

I  believe  that  sometimes  there  is 
a  possibility  of  a  different  appeal 
with  dominance  of  advertising  that 
will  create  increased  sales.  Whether 
or  not  it  will  do  the  job  of  the  sales 
appeal  of  25  to  50  per  cent  off,  I 
don’t  know.  My  own  personal  opin¬ 
ion  is,  however,  that  they  do  not 
necessarily  need  to  be  discontinued. 
We  have  got  to  apply  ourselves  to 
what  price  appeal  we  can  give  legiti¬ 
mately, — and  there  will  be  some — 
and  in  addition  to  that,  we  must 
find  new  appeals  for  merchandise  at 
the  prices  we  shall  have  to  get. 

Maintaining  Quality 

I  believe  one  of  the  other  prob¬ 
lems  that  will  come  up  this  Fall  is 
the  question  of  quality.  Now,  we 
have  heard  in  this  Association  for 
some  time,  and  we  have  heard  talked 
around  the  country,  the  question  of 
quality.  I  have  always  had  the  im¬ 
pression,  and  I  am  willing  enough 
to  stress  it,  that  there  was  much 
ado  about  nothing.  I  believe  a  little 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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The  Recovery  Act 

A  Remedy  for  Chaotic  Conditions 

By  B.  H.  NAMM* 

President,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ON  May  5th  last,  President 
Roosevelt  told  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  “You 
and  I  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
unfair  methods  of  competition,  of 
cut- throat  prices  and  of  general 
chaos.  You  and  I  agree  that  this 
condition  must  be  rectified  and  that 
order  must  be  restored.” 

Suppose  we  examine  the  extent 
to  which  these  various  conditions 
have  affected  retail  distribution. 
Let  us  consider  them  in  reverse 
order:  (A)  general  chaos,  (B)  cut¬ 
throat  pricing,  (C)  unfair  compe¬ 
tition. 

Chaotic  Conditions 

As  for  general  chaos,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  department  and  special¬ 
ty-stores  last  year  did  about  ten 
billion  dollars  in  volume  of  business 
and  suffered  a  net  loss  on  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  more  than  five  cents  on  every  , 
dollar.  ' 

In  other  words,  retailers,  in  1932,  _ 
sustained  a  net  loss  of  over  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Their 
losses  have  also  been  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  for  several  yeat!S 
p^st.  I  do  not  know  how  manufac¬ 
turers  have  fared  but  I  presipne 
that  they  have  suffered  at  the  same 
rate.  Add  to  this  the  fact  th^fc  pur¬ 
chasing-power  has  been  cut  in  half, 
due  to  widespread  unemplpyment 
and  low  wages,  and  it  becomes  easy 
to  understand  what  the  ./President 
meant  when  he  used  the  word 
“chaos.”  ' 

Under  his  caption  of  cut-throat 
pricing,  we  find  a  major  reason  for 
the  chaos  that  exists.  This  ruthless 
weapon  of  business  has  become  the 
poison-gas  of  commercial  warfare. 
Predatory  price-cutting  has  seared 
and  blighted  every  phase  of  retail 

'Address  delivered  before  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Recovery  Forum,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  July  18,  1933. 


distribution.  Even  consumers  have 
suffered  because  there  can  never  be 
any  ultimate  gain  from  purchasing 
at  low  prices,  when  those  low  prices 
mean  a  loss  to  the  producer,  the 
distributor  and  the  workers  in¬ 
volved. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  before  consigning  all  price- 
cutters  to  perdition.  We  must  recog- 
i)ize  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
price-cutters  in  retailing.  There  is 
the  good  and  constructive  fellow 
who  allows  his  prices  to  reflect  any 
savings  in  his  operating  costs,  any 
price  changes  in  the  commodity- 
markets  and  any  need  to  liquidate 
frozen  '  inventories.  This  kind  of 
priqe-cutting  is  economically  justi- 
fjed.  It  is  done  subjectively  and  not 
objectively.  It  never  fails  to  recog- 
rtize  the  age-old  agreement  between 
fair-minded  men  that  a  living  profit 
Jlelongs  to  each  who  renders  a  real 
^UPervice. 

Price  Cutting 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an¬ 
other  type  of  price-cutter  generally 
referred  to  as  predatory  because  he 
preys  upon  his  comiietitors.  This 
fellow  pursues  a  relentless  attack 
upon  neighboring  stores.  When  they 
set  up  a  price,  he  knocks  it  down. 
When  they  meet  that  lower  price, 
he  cuts  again  and  again.  He  is  cal¬ 
lous  to  wholesale  costs.  Upon  occa¬ 
sions,  he  will  bootleg  merchandise 
and  resell  at  a  loss  in  order  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  false  impression  that  he 
sells  everything  for  less.  He  doesn’t 
care  whether  he  destroys  commodity 
values  or  public  confidence  just  so 
long  as  his  own  claims  for  “underr 
selling”  supremacy  are  demonstrat¬ 
ed.  Whether  this  type  of  price-cut¬ 
ting  be  conducted  under  the  pretext 
of  cash  savings,  large  volume,  low 
rental,  or  what-have-you,  the  result 
is  the  same — cut-throat  competition. 


This  type  of  price-cutter  is  a  menace 
to  business  and  the  general  public 
and  whether  he  be  department 
store,  chain  store,  or  independent 
merchant,  he  should  be  suppressed. 

I  have  before  me  a  random  list 
of  twenty-five  stores  in  eighteen 
representative  cities.  Each  of  these 
stores  uses  an  underselling  or  low- 
est-price  claim.  In  five  of  these 
eighteen  cities  there  are  two  stores 
making  such  claims.  In  New  York 
City  we  have  at  least  three  stores 
making  such  claims,  with  a  result 
that  must  be  obvious  to  every  think¬ 
ing  person. 

None  of  my  remarks  today  are 
being  offered  in  any  holier-than- 
thou  spirit.  Our  own  store  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  has  undoubtedly  offended  as 
much  as  the  average  and  perhaps 
more.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  have  all  been  guilty  of  un¬ 
fair  competition.  We  have  been  un¬ 
fair  to  our  competitors,  unfair  to 
our  employees  and  unfair  to  our 
sources  of  supply.  Not  because  we 
wanted  to  be  unfair  but  because, 
as  President  Roosevelt  stated  in  his 
last  radio  broadcast,  “the  unfair  10 
jjer  cent  of  an.  industry  can  compel 
the  fair  90  p4r  cent  to  meet  their 
unfair  methods  of  competition”. 

Unfair  Competition 

Under  the  head  of  unfair  com¬ 
petition,  we  find  several  reasons  for 
the  general_^  chaos,  particularly  the 
popular  pkstime  of  attacking  com- 
])etitors.  Retail  advertising,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  been  replete  with  such 
statements  as  “Our  prices  are  lower 
than  out  competitors’  ”,  “Our  qual¬ 
ity  is  higher  than  our  competitors’  ”, 
“Our  cost  of  doing  business  is  less 
than  our  competitors’,”  and  so  on, 
far  into  the  night.  In  one  orgy  of 
competitive  mud-slinging,  the  ugly 
word''“cheat”  was  prominently  em¬ 
ployed.  Another  series  contained 
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the  statement,  “We  don’t  mean  to 
knock  any  of  our  competitors  but 
some  of  them  ought  to  be  in  jail 
because  of  the  outrageous  way  in 
which  they  serve  the  public”.  For 
some  unknown  reason,  several  of 
our  best  metropolitan  newspapers 
accepted  this  savage  copy  in  the 
form  of  full-page  advertisements. 

In  connection  with  this  practise 
of  disparaging  competitors  (a  prac¬ 
tise  that  has  grown  to  even  larger 
proportions  in  the  cigarette,  drug, 
gasoline  and  other  industries).  Lew 
Hahn,  President  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
well  said:  “In  a  foot-race,  each  of 
us  would  do  his  best  to  win  but  it 
would  be  thru  his  own  efforts  rather 
than  thru  attempting  to  trip  or  in¬ 
terfere  with  our  competitors — That 
is  the  spirit  that  we  want  in  busi¬ 
ness  !” 

So  much  for  the  effect  upon  retail 
distribution  of  the  evils  referred  to. 
It  is  unnecessary,  I  presume,  for  me 
to  enlarge  upon  their  effect  upon 
other  industries.  Only  a  few  months 
ago,  we  found  every  bank  in  the 
country  shut  tight.  Thirteen  mil¬ 
lion  people  were  unemployed.  A 
fourth  of  our  population  was  look¬ 
ing  to  Federal,  State  and  private 
agencies  to  keep  them  from  starva¬ 
tion.  Then  came  the  most  moment¬ 
ous  legislation  ever  enacted  in  this 
country,  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act. 

Fair  Practises  First 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Senator  Wagner,  who  introduced 
the  bill,  defined  its  purposes  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

(A)  The  elimination  of  unfair 
competitive  practises. 

(B)  The  reduction  and  relief  of 
unemployment. 

(C)  The  improvement  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  labor. 

(D)  The  rehabilitation  of  indus¬ 
try. 

(E)  The  conservation  of  nation¬ 
al  resources. 

Please  note  that  Senator  Wag¬ 
ner  designated  “the  elimination  of 
unfair  competitive  practises”  as  the 
first  purpose  of  the  Recovery  Act. 

The  Act  calls  for  the  self-regula¬ 
tion  of  industry,  under  the  watch¬ 
ful  eye  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  declares  that  the  individual  busi¬ 
ness  unit  is  no  longer  to  be  self- 
governing  but  that,  instead,  it  is 


to  be  governed  by  a  code  of  its 
trade  or  industry.  Trade  Associa¬ 
tions  have  been  asked  to  promulgate 
fair-practice  codes.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  I  am  proud  to  state  that  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  one  of  the  first  associa- 
ions  in  the  country  to  promulgate  a 
tentative  code.  And,  in  doing  so, 
it  accomplished  what  I  consiJtr  to 
be  a  splendid  job. 

Briefly,  the  code  provides  for  the 
following : — 

(A)  Minimum  wages. 

(B)  Maximum  working  hours. 

(C)  Collective  bargaining  by  em¬ 
ployees. 

(D)  No  selling  below  invoice 
cost,  plus  10%  for  labor. 

(E)  No  misleading  advertising. 

(F)  No  references  to  competi¬ 
tors. 

(G)  No  general  underselling 
claims. 

(H)  No  Prison-made  goods. 

These  various  provisions  do  not 
please  everyone,  of  course.  No 
code  could  possibly  do  that.  They 
did,  however,  please  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  the  stores  that  we 
have  heard  from  and  the  general 
comment  has  also  been  quite  favor¬ 
able. 

Retailers  Anxious  to  Cooperate 

The  code  is  only  tentative,  as  I 
have  said.  It  may  be  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  hours  of  labor  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  minimum  wages  will  have  to 
be  changed  to  meet  new  conditions, 
as  they  arise.  Every  retailer  is 
anxious  to  do  the  utmost,  within  the 
limits  of  his  capacity,  to  cooperate 
with  the  President  in  his  courageous 
efforts  to  raise  wages  and  improve 
working  conditions.  Apart  from 
the  social  justice  involved,  we  all 
realize  that  the  greatest  need  of 
business  today  is  the  increased  pur¬ 
chasing  power  that  is  bound  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  far-reaching  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  this  far- 
reaching  program  is  going  to  be 
accomplished  beyond  our  best  ex¬ 
pectations  and  that  it  will  bring 
about  a  new  economy  that  will  far 
surpass  the  old.  Specifically,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Recovery  Act  will 
achieve : 

(A)  Business  Stability. 

(B)  Self-regulation  of  industry. 


(C)  A  highly  desirable  partner¬ 
ship  between  government 
and  industry. 

The  last  is  not  the  least  import¬ 
ant.  The  government  can  render 
priceless  service  to  industry  by  act¬ 
ing  as  its  silent  partner  on  most 
occasions  and  by  being  clearly  artic¬ 
ulate  on  special  occasions,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  deal  with  re¬ 
calcitrants. 

There  will  be  recalcitrants,  of 
course.  Every  industry  can  tell  you 
now,  in  advance,  who  tliDse  recal¬ 
citrants  are  most  likely  to  be.  They 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  the  same 
ruthless  and  predatory  competitors 
who  are  the  most  unfair  today. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
under  General  Johnson  for  a  brief 
while  during  the  war.  He  is  a  fine 
soldier,  a  great  organizer,  a  splen¬ 
did  administrator  and,  above  all,  a 
straight-shooter.  He  has  surround¬ 
ed  himself  with  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  business  field.  His  ad¬ 
visers  for  retail  distribution  include 
such  names  as  Louis  Kirstein,  A.  D. 
Whiteside  and  others.  If  the  Re¬ 
covery  Act  fails,  it  won’t  be  the 
fault  of  these  men  who  are  giving 
the  best  that  is  in  them  to  serve  their 
country  at  this  crucial  time. 

Wholehearted  Support 

But  the  Recovery  Act  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  fail,  as  I  have  said  before, 
it  is  going  to  succeed.  Not  because 
of  the  superb  leadership  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  General  John¬ 
son,  but  because  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  people  in  the  United  States 
wholeheartedly  believe  in  the  “Live 
and  let  live”  policy  that  is  the 
genesis  of  the  Recovery  Act. 

As  for  the  other  10  per  cent,  I 
can  remind  them  of  no  more  fitting 
words  than  those  recently  expressed 
by  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Re¬ 
covery  Administration,  Donald  R. 
Richberg,  who  said:  “If  any  man 
fears  that,  in  the  establishment  of 
a  law  of  fair  competition,  he  may 
be  deprived  of  some  constitution¬ 
ally  protected  freedom  of  action, 
his  present  course  should  be  clear. 
Let  him  first  join  with  his  fellows 
in  writing  the  rules  of  the  game  be¬ 
fore  protesting  that  he  is  sure  the 
rules  will  be  unfair.  Let  him  then 
try  to  play  the  game  according  to 
the  rules,  which  may  be  a  novel  but 
perhaps  an  eductional  experience 
for  many  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  di^ify  lawless  self-assertion 
and  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
others  with  such  noble  words  as  in¬ 
dividualism  and  liberty.” 
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M  er  ch  an disin g 


Great  Latent  Replacement  Need 

Offers  Rich  Opportunities  for 

Home  Furnishings  Department 


By  F.  W.  ALDRED* 

President,  Cladding’s,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


1HAVE  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  discounts,  about  markup 
and  about  many  technical  phases 
of  home  furnishings.  The  old  say¬ 
ing  about  not  seeing  the  trees  for 
the  woods  and  the  woods  for  the 
trees  has  been  in  my  mind. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  in 
the  last  year  or  so  of  thinking  about 
the  possibilities  of  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  To  my  mind  the  big  thing 
that  is  coming  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture  is  the  construction  of  small 
homes.  I  am  not  original  or  brilliant 
in  saying  that.  You  have  heard  it 
stated  by  many  speakers  and  writers. 
However,  that  has  to  come — ^man¬ 
sions  are  out  of  the  picture. 

In  my  locality  I  have  had  a  com¬ 
mittee  wait  on  me  and  protest  at 
something  we  advertised,  that  the 
interior  decorating  point  of  view 
as  such  is  out.  I  think  there  is 
a-  substitute  point  of  view  which 
is  psychologically  correct  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  great  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  regarding  your  goods. 

Great  Latent  Need  of  Consumers 

There  is  a  great  latent  replace¬ 
ment  need  in  their  homes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Mrs.  Jones  has  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  living  room.  One  of  the  children 
has  gouged  a  little  hole  in  the  couch. 
She  has  put  a  cover  over  it,  a  cush¬ 
ion,  or  something  that  conceals  it. 
The  couch  looks  a  little  shabby.  It 
is  months  and  years  in  this  case 
since  she  had  a  new  cover  on  the 
couch. 

What  does  she  have  in  her  mind 
as  soon  as  she  has  the  money?  She 
loves  her  home.  She  knows  that  the 
new  spirit,  the  new  social  conditions 
have  made  the  home  more  of  a 
center,  with  the  radio  and  the 


*Reniarks  made  at  the  Home  Furnishing  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  conjunction  with  the  N.  R. 
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mechanical  appliances  which  you  all 
know.  The  idea  that  is  in  her  mind 
is  not  the  interior  decorator's  idea. 
She  cannot  afford  and  does  not  want 
some  man  coming  in  and  saying, 
“Nothing  you  have  is  any  good. 
You  have  to  start  from  the  bottom 
and  build  up.  You  have  to  do  every¬ 
thing  all  over  again.” 

What  does  she  want?  She  wants 
to  meet  a  man  in  your  store  who 
has  her  point  of  view,  who  is  not 
the  old-fashioned  man  who  will  sell 
her  a  piece  of  furniture  to  replace 
that  couch,  but  who  has  the  point 
of  view  that  she  wants  to  dress  up, 
to  step  up  that  room,  to  renew,  to 
rejuvenate  that  room.  If  she  strikes 
the  right  man  in  your  store  and  he 
talks  from  the  human,  consumer 
point  of  view,  he  is  going  to  look  at 
that  room  and  see  that  just  a  few 
changes  are  going  to  rejuvenate  it. 

A  Challenge  to  the  Industry 

The  one  idea  I  should  like  to 
put  forward  as  a  challenge  to  the 
home  furnishings  industry  is  this 
tremendous  latent  want  and  need 
in  millions  of  homes  of  stepping  up 
a  room,  several  rooms.  The  paint  is 
a  little  dingy ;  perhaps  somelxidy 
has  gouged  a  hole  in  the  wallpaper. 
Some  of  the  furniture  has  been 
knocked  and  scarred  by  the  little 
children.  It  needs  refinishing. 

Taking  that  point  of  view  of 
millions  of  consumers,  there  is  a 
tremendous  latent,  active  desire  in 
people  for  a  change.  But  it  is  not 
the  interior  decorating  idea,  to  sweep 
it  all  out  and  start  afresh.  Take 
what  the  home  has  and  try  to  step 
it  up  a  little  with  the  fewest  possi¬ 
ble  changes,  with  the  least  possible 
expense,  and  what  are  you  going  to 
get.  You  are  going  to  get,  as  fast 
as  the  purchasing  power  comes 
back,  a  tremendous  increase  in  your 
sales  because  you  are  not  taking 


either  the  old,  reactionary,  interior 
decorating  or  typical  department 
store  selling  point  of  view  of  work¬ 
ing,  living  and  being  happy. 

You  are  going  to  do  what  we 
have  to  do  in  stores  more  and  more 
if  we  are  going  to  raise  our  volume 
— cut  down  our  expense  and  make 
more  profits — to  conduct  our  busi¬ 
ness  from  a  consumer  point  of  view, 
first,  and  second,  from  the  store 
pMDint  of  view. 

Trademarked  Name 

We,  of  Cladding’s,  have  made  a 
moderate  success  of  this  idea, — 
We  have  only  had  it  for  a  short 
time.  We  are  experimenting  with 
it,  and  we  have  trade-marked  and 
copyrighted  a  name  and  copyrighted 
some  of  the  Aditorials  we  have 
written  on  the  subject.  We  have 
trademarked  the  name  “Rewuvator.” 
Any  of  you  can  coin  a  word.  We 
have  centered  our  story  on  the  lines 
I  am  speaking  of. 

I  think  it  is  a  dead  point  of  view 
that  the  majority  of  the  sales  people 
have  in  house  furnishings.  There 
is  for  all  stores  this  “Renovating” 
or  renovizing  idea. 

The  newspapers,  magazines  and 
schools  are  teaching  art,  color,  de¬ 
sign.  They  are  saturating  with  it 
many  people  today  in  all  classes  even 
among  the  poor  people,  what  we  call 
the  poorest  classes.  Today  in  the 
public  schools  there  is  art  education. 
It  is  a  crime  to  see  the  ignorance 
of  it  among  our  salespeople,  how¬ 
ever. 

Coin  a  word  and  put  over  a 
proposition  of  that  kind  this  fall.  I 
feel  you  will  be  meeting  a  psycholo¬ 
gical  condition  in  your  public  which 
is  going  to  mean  much  more  in  sales 
and  profits  to  your  store  than  worry¬ 
ing  along  the  old-fashioned  lines 
of  not  meeting  the  up-to-date  need 
and  point  of  view  of  the  consumer. 
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The  Floor  Tax  on  Cotton 

By  HAROLD  R.  YOUNG* 

Washington  Secretary,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

- • - 


The  National  Industrial  Recov¬ 
ery  Act  is  going  to  increase  the 
costs  of  the  commodities  which 
you  purchase,  whether  they  have  a 
cotton  content  or  not,  by  reason  of 
the  increase  of  labor  cost,  in  addit¬ 
ion  to  the  increase  brought  about 
by  economic  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand,  as  the  result  of  more 
money  Ijeing  put  into  the  hands  of 
people  who  buy.  This  condition  will 
affect  your  primary  cost,  and  will 
affect  costs  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  processing  tax. 

Under  the  Farm  Act,  it  is  specific¬ 
ally  provided  in  Section  16  that  a 
floor  tax  shall  be  imposed  upon  cot¬ 
ton,  wheat  and  other  commodities 
mentioned  in  the  bill,  at  a  certain 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  proclamation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If 
there  had  not  been  a  floor  stock  tax 
provision,  retailers  would  have  an¬ 
ticipated  their  requirements  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act  and  defeated  its  purpose,  which 
was  to  get  in  money  to  pay  farmers 
the  benefits  for  reducing  their  acre¬ 
age  or  the  advantages  that  were 
given  to  them  under  the  cotton 
option  contract. 

How  to  Compute  Tax 

This  floor  tax  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  declared  effective 
August  1  provides  for  a  tax  of  4.2 
cents  per  pound  on  cotton.  They 
have  determined  a  conversion  rate 
of  105.2.  In  arriving  at  the  amount 
which  you  compute  on  the  cotton 
weight  content  in  any  commodity, 
you  multiply  the  105.2  by  the  4.2, 
which  gives  you  a  result-of  4.4184. 
To  illustrate,  suppose  a  mattress  has 
25  pounds  of  cotton.  You  multiplv 
that  25  pounds  by  4.4184  cents,  and 
that  is  the  amount  you  pay. 

The  law  provides  that  on  August 
1  all  the  stocks  of  taxable  commodi¬ 
ties — that  is,  commodities  having  a 
cotton  content — ^which  are  in  your 
warehouse,  immediately  become  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  tax.  It  is  necessary  for 
you  to  file  with  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  and  pay  within  the 
next  30  days  after  the  filing  of  your 
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Statement  the  tax  computed  upon 
the  cotton  content  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  which  you  may  have  in  your 
warehouse. 

With  respect  to  retail  stocks,  there 
is  an  exemption  on  all  taxable  retail 
stocks  that  are  physically  in  your 
retail  establishment  on  August  1  and 
that  are  sold  within  30  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  tax,  which 
is  August  1.  But  any  stock  which 
is  physically  in  your  retail  establish¬ 
ment  on  August  1  and  which  is  un¬ 
sold  30  days  after  August  1  becomes 
automatically  subject  to  the  tax.  It 
will  be  necessary  at  the  end  of  the 
30  days  after  August  1  for  each  re¬ 
tailer  to  take  an  inventory  and  file 
that  inventory  with  the  local  col¬ 
lector,  computing  the  tax  that  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  pay.  Inventory 
forms  will  be  put  out  as  P.  T.  Cot¬ 
ton  42.  It  will  be  necessary  to  apply 
to  your  local  collector  for  these 
forms,  with  instructions. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  maintain  records  of  the 
receipt  of  taxable  goods  containing 
cotton  which  come  into  your  ware¬ 
house  after  August  1  and  between 
August  1  and  30  days  after  August 
1 ;  and  also  to  maintain  a  record  of 
goods  received  physically  in  your  re¬ 
tail  establishment  between  August  1 
and  30  days  after  August  1. 

Keep  Your  Year  Record 

The  law  also  provides  that  you 
shall  for  4  years  retain  these  rec¬ 
ords,  plus  your  saleschecks,  for  that 
first  30  days  for  four  years,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  check  you  up  within  the  four- 
year  period. 

After  the  first  30  days,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  cotton  processing  tax 
becomes  for  the  retailer,  a  relatively 
simple  matter  because  the  tax  is  de¬ 
termined  by  your  vendor  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  price  you  j^ay  for  the 
commodity  at  the  time  you  pur¬ 
chase  it. 

There  is  a  difference  as  to  the 
taxable  status  of  commodities  that 
you  receive  in  the  first  30  days, 
(jrdered  prior  to  August  1  and  in 
transit  on  August  1  and  not  received 
by  the  retailer  until  after  August  1, 
depending  on  whether  you  remove 
them  from  the  freight  station  physic¬ 


ally  directly  to  your  retail  establish¬ 
ment  or  directly  to  your  warehouse. 
If  you  remove  them  to  your  retail 
establishment  and  those  goods  are 
sold  within  the  first  30  days,  no  tax 
attaches,  but  if  you  remove  them 
to  your  warehouse,  even  though  they 
may  be  sold  within  the  first  30  days 
after  August  1,  the  tax  attaches  be¬ 
cause  they  become  a  part  of  your 
warehouse  stock  before  they  are  put 
into  your  retail  establishment. 

Any  reserve  stock  that  may  be  on 
your  eighth  floor,  for  instance, 
where  you  keep  reserve  stock  mov¬ 
ing  down  into  your  regular  stock,  is 
physically  in  your  retail  establish¬ 
ment  and  not  subject  to  tax  if  sold 
within  the  first  ^  days.  But  any 
stock  in  your  warehouse,  even 
though  you  may  sell  by  sample  in 
your  retail  establishment  and  deliver 
out  of  your  warehouse  directly  to 
your  customer,  is  subject  to  tax  on 
August  1st,  as  part  of  your  ware¬ 
house  stock. 

To  determine  the  tax  you  have  to 
pay,  the  tax  content  of  each  article 
must  be  multiplied  by  4.4184  cents. 
Some  1 100  commodities  are  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  takes  the  position  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  retailer  to  get 
into  communication  with  his  manu¬ 
facturer  and  determine  the  cotton 
content  in  the  respective  commodi¬ 
ties  which  he  sells.  I  took  the  pos¬ 
ition  that  it  devolves  upon  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  inform 
the  retailers  of  the  basis  on  which 
to  compute  the  tax,  because  unless 
they  do  that,  you  would  have  endless 
confusion.  If  you  were  to  weigh  all 
cotton  articles  and  compute  the  tax 
on  the  weight,  you  would  have  no 
way  of  knowing  how  much  is  but¬ 
tons,  sizing,  etc.,  on  which  you  are 
not  required  to  pay  a  tax.  Even  if 
you  would  rather  pay  than  do  the 
work,  if  you  do  it  on  that  basis  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  you  have  claims  for  refunds 
which  they  could  not  deny.  That 
would  also  cause  confusion.  I  also 
discussed  the  question  of  averages 
with  them  yesterday — they  will  not 
accept  averages. 

In  a  cotton  dress  that  you  sell  to 
a  lady  who  has  a  child  three  years 
{Continued  on  page  83) 
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Merchandising 


A  Constructive  Viewpoint  Urged  in  Carrying  Out 
the  Provisions  of  the  Recovery  Act 

Summary  of  the  Home  Furnishing  Group  Conference  at  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Recovery  Forum 

- • - 


A 


The  importance  of  a  construc¬ 
tive,  rather  than  a  defensive 
viewpoint  toward  the  codes  be¬ 
ing  formulated  under  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  was  em¬ 
phasized  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Home  Furnishings  Group,  held 
Wednesday  morning,  July  19th,  as 
part  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Recovery 
Forum,  at  which  L.  H.  Burgess, 
Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 
James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York, 
presided. 

Fulfilling  Major  Objectives 

The  maintaining  of  certain  trade 
discounts  or  the  immediate  increase 
in  prices  are  not  the  only  consid¬ 
erations,  vital  as  they  are  for  those 
who  have  to  formulate  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotional  plans  for  the 
coming  season,  it  was  pointed  out. 
The  far-reaching  effects  of  this  new 
method  of  doing  business  are  so  im¬ 
portant  that  every  business  execu¬ 
tive  should  be  concerned  chiefly 
with  doing  his  share  in  fulfilling  the 
major  objective  of  the  recovery 
program. 

However,  there  are  certain  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  which  have  been 
troubling  retailers  for  a  number  of 
years,  that  must  be  kept  in  mind 
when  codes  are  being  drawn  up,  de¬ 
legates  to  the  Conference  stated. 

If  was  pointed  out  that  initial 
markup  shown  last  year  for  house¬ 
hold  electrical  appliances  was  33  per 
cent  and  for  miscellaneous  house 
furnishings  was  40  per  cent,  while 
the  cost  of  doing  business  in  the 
former  was  34.6  and  the  latter  38.3 
thus  making  it  imperative,  if  manu¬ 
facturers  are  going  to  set  uniform 
prices  and  discounts,  that  retailers 
get  to  them  quickly  and  see  if  they 
cannot  be  arranged  at  a  figure 
where  it  will  be  possible  to  show  a 
profit. 

The  problem  of  manufacturer 
outlets  being  operated  to  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  other  retailers 
can  afford  to  offer,  was  suggested 


as  one  problem  which  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  code. 

It  was  felt  that  manufacturers’ 
codes  should  prohibit  the  sale  of 
electrical  appliances  to  their  own 
employees  at  discounts,  which  is 
now  taking  away  a  very  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  business  from  the 
retail  stores.  This  question  is  not 
now  covered  by  their  code,  al¬ 
though  a  motion  was  passed  in 
October  of  last  year  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Electrical 
Merchandising,  which  was  attended 
by  leading  retailers  and  utility  men, 
to  the  effect  that  this  practice  be 
eliminated. 

Representation  in  Washington 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the 
methods  by  which  retailers  are  to 
l)e  represented  at  Washington  at  the 
hearings  of  the  various  codes.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  way  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  should  cooperate  in  drawing 
up  trade  practice  codes.  Some  felt 
that  the  two  groups  should  work 
together  in  formulating  the  various 
provisions.  Others  thought  that  the 
manufacturers  should  draw  up  the 
provisions  as  they  deemed  best  and 
that  retailers  should  voice  any  ob¬ 
jections  when  the  code  is  presented 
for  a  hearing. 

The  appointment  of  a  “Steering 
Committee”  for  the  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Group  to  consist  of : 

L.  H.  Burgess,  James  McCreery 
&  Co.,  Electrical  Appliances; 

A.  I.  Denburg,  Kresge  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Housewares, 
China,  Glass  and  Lamps; 

Max  Robb,  Bloomingdale’s,  Fur¬ 
niture,  Floor  Coverings  and 
Draperies ; 

was  announced  and  those  pres¬ 
ent  were  urged  to  communicate  to 
this  Committee  any  problems  which 


they  felt  should  be  considered  and 
to  report  instances  of  unfair  trade 
practices  which  develop  during  this 
transition  period. 

It  was  explained  that  where  man¬ 
ufacturers  associations  have  shown 
a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  re¬ 
tailers  during  the  formation  of  their 
codes,  joint  meetings  have  been  held 
to  discuss  their  mutual  problems  be¬ 
fore  the  codes  are  presented  to 
Washington.  It  was  brought  out  that 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  requested,  and  was 
given  under  the  Industrial  Recovery 
Bill,  the  right  to  l)e  heard  through 
representatives  of  retailer  groups, 
prior  to  the  approval  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  such  items  of  trade  practice 
as  effect  the  retailer.  Where  codes 
are  presented  to  Washington  with¬ 
out  a  conference  with  retailers  on 
points  of  joint  interest,  it  was  made 
clear  that  retailers  will  have  ade¬ 
quate  representation  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  their  views  at  the 
hearings  in  Washington  before  such 
codes  are  approved. 

Causes  of  Unfavorable  Showing 

A  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the 
unfavorable  showing  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings  departments  followed. 

High  rental  costs  and  high  mark- 
downs  in  home  furnishings  defjart- 
ments  have  been  the  most  serious 
factors  in  the  unfavorable  showing 
of  home  furnishings  departments 
during  the  last  few  years,  it  was 
pointed  out.  Since  the  turnover  rate 
in  most  types  of  home  furnishings 
is  slower  than  in  other  departments, 
larger  markdowns  had  to  be  taken 
as  prices  went  lower.  With  rising 
prices,  home  furnishings  depart¬ 
ments  should  be  in  a  more  favor¬ 
able  position. 

Another  speaker,  in  agreeing  to 
this,  stated  that  retailers  themselves 
are  to  blame  for  driving  prices 
down  to  such  unprofitable  levels  and 
that  most  manufacturers  are  far 
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sighted  enough  to  want  their  cus¬ 
tomers  to  make  a  profit. 

Too  arbitrary  price  lining  as  a 
probable  factor  in  preventing  ade¬ 
quate  markups  also  was  discussed. 
It  was  suggested  that  more  money 
can  be  made  now  in  the  receiving 
room  by  carefully  analyzing  the 
possible  markup  of  each  item  than 
can  be  made  by  an  autbmatic  mark¬ 


on  policy.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  salespeople  should  be  consulted 
as  to  the  prices  they  think  merchan¬ 
dise  will  bring,  as  they  are  in  closer 
contact  with  the  public. 

Fall  Buying 

In  a  discussion  of  buying  plans 
for  fall,  it  was  stated  that  the 
August  sales  will  be  watched  very 


carefully  as  a  barometer  of  what  to 
expect  in  the  Fall  and  where  a 
store  has  a  fairly  good  stock  on 
hand  to  start  the  coming  season,  it 
was  deemed  the  wiser  course  to  wait 
and  see  how  rapidly  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power  increases  and  how 
the  public  responds  to  higher  prices, 
before  placing  further  substantial 
orders. 


Maintaining  Quality  As  Prices  Rise 

Summary  of  the  Conference  on  Men’s  and  Boy’s  Wear  Problems 
at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Recovery  Forum 

- • - 


Discounts,  consignment  mer¬ 
chandise,  price  lines  for  Fall, 
maintaining  quality,  and  char¬ 
ging  for  alterations  were  among  the 
topics  discussed  at  the  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  Group  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G. 
A.  Recovery  Forum,  July  19th.  J. 
Wesley  Heare,  Divisional  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager,  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Company,  New  York  presided. 

Consignment  Sales 

The  proposed  code  of  the  cloth¬ 
ing  manufacturers  came  up  for 
a  great  deal  of  attention  at  this 
meeting,  and  it  was  decided  that 
vigorous  objection  should  be  raised 
to  the  proposed  elimination  of  cash 
discount.  Another  provision  of  the 
manufacturers’  code  which  aroused 
lively  discussion  w’as  the  one  pro¬ 
hibiting  consignment  sales: 

XI.  The  following  rules  of  fair 
trade  practices  are  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  clothing  industry: 

(a)  There  has  developed  a  grow¬ 
ing  evil  in  the  clothing  industry 
commonly  known  as  “Delivery  of 
merchandise  on  consignment  or 
memorandum’’  by  the  manufacturer 
to  the  distributor.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  any  of  the  following 
methods:  (1)  By  l)eing  billed  on 
consignment  or  memorandum.  (2) 
By  making  the  distributor  an  agent 
of  the  manufacturer  in  the  sale  of 
the  product.  (3)  By  agreement  to 
take  merchandise  back  that  remained 
unsold  after  a  given  time.  (4)  By 
agreement  that  merchandise  unsold 
after  a  given  time  may  be  exchanged 
for  other  goods.  (5)  By  agreement 
that  merchandise  unpaid  for  within 


a  given  time  may  be  reclaimed  or 
returned  and  other  and  various 
agreements  designed  to  weaken  or 
modify  the  usual  terms  upon  which 
an  order  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  merchandise  to  cover  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  distributor  is  giv¬ 
en  to  the  manufacturer.  The  prohi¬ 
bition  contained  in  subdivision  (a) 
(2)  hereof  shall  not  apply  to  con¬ 
tracts  heretofor  entered  into  the 
term  of  which  expires  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Industrial 
Recovery  Act. 

The  foregoing  practices  result  in 
unfair  competition  and  are  therefore 
prohibited. 

Opinions  Varied 

There  was  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  subject  as  some 
of  those  present  felt  that  protest 
from  the  retailer  would  be  useless, 
whereas  others  felt  that  the  more 
liberal  promotion  retailers  tend  to 
give  to  consignment  merchandise 
produces  more  business  and  hence 
fulfills  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Re¬ 
covery  Act.  It  was  decided  that  the 
committee  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Group  now  working  on  trade 
practice  codes  should  be  instructed 
to  look  into  this  matter  and  see 
what  could  be  done. 

The  discussion  then  shifted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  purchasing  power  upon 
men’s  and  boys’  clothing  business 
for  fall,  and  retailers  found  them¬ 
selves  facing  the  problem  of  choos¬ 
ing  between  the  risk  of  frightening 
off  prospective  purchasers  if  their 
markups  were  too  great,  and  of  do¬ 


ing  without  profits  if  they  kept 
markups  too  low. 

Consumer  Purchasing  Analyzed 

The  typical  customer,  it  was 
agreed,  won’t  spend  his  first  salary 
on  clothes  for  himself  when  he  finds 
himself  back  at  work.  Food,  back 
rent,  debts,  enter  into  the  question, 
and  then  there  is  also  the  fact  that 
the  man  of  the  family  is  usualb’  i 
the  habit  of  outfitting  his  wife  and 
children  before  he  buys  a  new  suit 
for  himself. 

To  encourage  buying,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  course  of  the  discuss¬ 
ion,  men’s  clothing  departments 
might  find  it  advisable  to  take  a 
smaller  markup  than  that  taken  by 
other  departments  in  the  store.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  this  is  no  time  for  retailers  to 
go  out  of  their  way  to  invite  losses. 
Rising  costs,  not  only  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  but  also  of  store  operation 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Recov¬ 
ery  Act,  make  it  imperative  that 
stores  review  their  markups  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  against  unnecessary 
losses. 

Although  there  is  no  way  to  be 
certain  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
a  particular  community  before  the 
season  is  under  way,  the  opinion 
was  expressed  by  one  student  of 
business  conditions  that  retailers 
need  not  be  unduly  pessimistic  on 
this  score.  Industries  directly  and 
indirectly  affected  by  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  public  works  program,  he 
said,  may  be  expected  to  absorb 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
unemployed  and,  in  this  way, 
according  to  his  opinion,  bring 
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purchasing  power  fairly  close  to 
normal  by  October.  Consequently 
it  is  very  important  for  stores  to 
study  employment  and  wage  reports 
for  their  own  particular  trading 
areas  to  determine  their  sales  possi¬ 
bilities. 

To  take  fullest  advantage  of  in¬ 
creasing  purchasing  power,  stores 
were  urged  to  make  their  customers 
good  clothes  conscious,  and  to  stress 
quality  above  price.  Since  women 
so  often  handle  the  family  budget, 
and  so  frequently  help  men  select 
their  clothes,  it  was  also  suggested 
that  promotions  might  well  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  feminine  side  of 
the  family,  urging  wives  to  see  that 
their  husbands  were  properly  out¬ 
fitted. 

Price  Lines 

On  the  question  of  price  lines,  the 
opinion  was  generally  held  that 
stores  will  not  give  their  goods 
away,  even  at  small  markups.  Re¬ 
placement  costs  have  become  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  and  stores  have  reas¬ 
on  to  anticipate  that  they  will  have 
to  pay  possibly  33  per  cent  more 
than  they  paid  for  their  present 
stocks  when  they  come  to  replace 
the  clothing  they  sell  this  fall.  One 
executive,  recently  returned  from  a 
tour  through  the  Middle  West,  re¬ 
ported  a  definite  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  higher  prices,  with  an 
avoidance  of  price  promotions.  New 
and  higher  price  lines  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  in  some  cities  of 
the  Central  West,  he  said  and  the 
public  is  buying  at  the  new  levels. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  men’s 


clothing  departments  are  better  off 
to  keep  to  their  quality  standards 
than  to  maintain  price  lines  by  carry¬ 
ing  a  lower  grade  of  merchandise  at 
the  old  price.  This  seems  to  be  the 
policy  that  most  stores  will  follow, 
although,  in  the  last  analysis,  each 
merchant  must  study  local  condit¬ 
ions  and  the  reactions  of  his  own 
customers.  The  lower  price  lines,  it 
was  felt,  would  be  dropped  entirely 
as  prices  rose — just  as,  when  prices 
were  falling,  the  higher  ranges 
tended  to  be  eliminated. 

Charging  For  Alterations 

The  hazards  of  speculating  in 
merchandise  were  also  pointed  out, 
and  one  speaker  stated  that  if  a 
merchant  has  an  adequate  supply  for 
early  fall,  it  will  be  best  to  exercise 
caution  in  buying  ahead  before 
there  is  a  chance  to  see  how  fast  re¬ 
employment  takes  place  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  community  since  the  type  of 
goods  which  will  move  best  where 
business  picks  up  rapidlv  will  not 
be  right  for  a  locality  where  the 
pick-up  is  slower. 

The  problem  of  how  to  get  men 
to  stand  for  alteration  charges  is 
not  as  difficult  as  some  retailers 
think  it  to  be,  according  to  a  large 
New  York  store  which  for  nine 
years  has  followed  the  policy  of 
making  such  charges.  Customers, 
it  appears,  can  be  convinced  that  this 
method  is  fairest  all  around,  and 
that  the  man  who  needs  little  or  no 
alterations  should  not  be  forced  to 
pay  for  the  man  who  needs  exten¬ 
sive  alterations — and  this  is  usually 
the  case  when  the  costs  are  figured 


as  part  of  the  department  exjjense 
and  included  in  the  mark-up. 

The  reasonableness  of  customers 
on  this  point  was  also  stressed  by 
an  executive  of  a  large  chain, 
which  has  been  making  no  extra 
charges  for  alterations  except  in 
one  store,  where  the  policy  of  free 
alterations  was  recently  abandoned. 
Adverse  criticism  was  expected 
from  customers,  but  the  store  was 
agreeably  surprised  when  the  new 
policy  was  received  in  good  spirit. 

Advantages 

An  advantage  to  both  store  and 
customer  in  charging  for  alterations 
lies  in  the  fact  that  such  a  practice 
discourages  the  purchase  of  clothes 
which  require  extensive  alteration — 
and  which  are  therefore  less  likely 
to  give  complete  satisfaction.  If 
salesmen  are  well  trained,  however, 
alteration  costs  may  be  brought 
down  to  or  even  1^4  per  cent, 
it  was  explained,  in  stores  which 
adopt  the  rule  of  selling  each  cus¬ 
tomer  the  right  model.  Even  when 
such  stores  allow  a  customer  to  walk 
out  because  they  have  nothing  suited 
to  him  in  stock,  experience  has 
shown  that  he  will  probably  come 
back  a  few  days  later  to  see  if  new 
merchandise  of  the  right  type  has 
been  put  into  stock. 

Since  the  adoption  of  trade  prac¬ 
tice  codes  presents  an  opportunity 
for  concerted  action,  it  was  voted 
that  the  group  would  attempt  to 
have  the  policy  of  charging  for  al¬ 
terations  incorporated  in  the  retail¬ 
ers’  code. 


Merchandise  Managers — Buyers ! 

Watch  for  the 

SPECIAL  MERCHANDISING  FEATURES 

in  the 

September  and  October  Issues 

of 

The  Bulletin 
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At  What  Price  Lines  Will  Consumers 
Continue  to  Buy? 

Summary  of  Piece  Goods,  Linens  and  Domestics  Conference 
at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Recovery  Forum* 

- • - 


PRICE  lines  will  have  to  be 
raised  this  fall,  but  the  rise 
will  have  to  be  a  gradual  one  if 
stagnation  is  to  be  avoided  and 
consumers  are  to  continue  buying, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  Piece  Goods, 
Linens  and  Domestics  Group  of  the 
Merchandising  Division,  in  an  in¬ 
formal  discussion  of  current  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  meeting  held  July  19,  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Recovery  Forum.  In  the  absence 
•of  Benjamin  M.  Weiss,  of  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Chairman  of  the  Piece 
Goods  Committee,  Frank  Levi,  of 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  pre¬ 
sided. 

Old  price  lines,  it  was  thought, 
will  be  abandoned  so  that  new  ones 
may  be  set  up  in  keeping  with  rising 
costs.  Stores  are  more  than  ever 
aware  of  the  need  for  profits  if 
they  are  to  exist,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  a  tax  of  4.4184  cents  a  pound 
will  be  added  to  cotton  will  prob¬ 
ably  mean  that  retailers  will  base 
their  selling  prices  on  the  value  of 
the  merchandise  itself  rather  than 
•on  its  invoice  price.  Instead  of  see¬ 
ing  how  low  they  can  price  their 
goods,  in  other  words,  stores  will 
tend  to  see  how  much  they  can  get 
for  it. 

Avoid  Abrupt  Price  Rises 

Rather  than  discourage  purchases 
by  raising  prices  too  abruptly,  how¬ 
ever,  retailers  will  have  to  revise 
their  price  lines  upward  at  an  easy 
rate.  As  an  illustration  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  confronts  stores  today,  a 
speaker  cited  the  sample  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  sheet  that  has  been  selling  for 
months  at  $1.10  or  $1.25.  Today, 
its  cost  is  about  $1.05  net,  yet  it 
would  not  be  practical  to  raise  the 
retail  price  at  once  to  $1.59  or  $1.65, 
since  the  consuming  public  might 
he  rather  skeptical  as  to  the  justi- 

See  page  55  for  the  Remarks  of  Harold 
Young  on  the  Floor  Tax  which  were  a  part 
■of  this  session. 


fication  for  so  marked  an  increase 
in  price.  In  such  a  case,  the  wisest 
course  might  well  be  to  step  the  price 
up  gradually. 

The  question  of  what  practices  to 
follow  in  connection  with  the  selling 
of  weighted  silks  next  came  up  for 
discussion.  As  a  result  of  a  recent 
Federal  Trade  Commission  ruling, 
it  is  necessary  for  retailers  to  differ¬ 
entiate  between  pure  dye  and 
weighted  silks  in  their  stocks,  either 
by  marking  the  goods  or  by  keeping 
the  weighted  silks  at  separate  count¬ 
ers  from  the  pure  dye.  Stores  were 
urged  to  insist  upon  cooperation 
from  the  manufacturers,  and  to  de¬ 
mand  full  descriptions  on  invoices, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  room 
for  doubt.  In  advertising  silks,  it 
was  considered  advisable  for  the 
stores  to  mention  the  weighting 
when  the  materials  were  not  pure 
dye. 

Attention  was  directed  to  the  fact 
that  stores  are  sometimes  lax  in 
dealing  with  artificial  silks.  For 
example,  a  rayon  crepe  may  be  sold 
as  a  “crepe”  or  “printed  crepe”,  so 
that  the  customer  receives  the  im¬ 
pression  that  she  is  buying  silk. 
Stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
the  retailer  has  the  final  responsi¬ 
bility  for  marking  his  goods  so  that 
there  is  no  confusion  in  the  custo¬ 
mer’s  mind  as  to  what  is  pure  dye 
silk  and  what  isn’t. 

Fall  Buying  Plans 

Discussion  of  fall  buying  plans 
brought  out  the  opinion  that  few 
stores  have  speculated  by  buying  too 
far  ahead  of  their  needs.  This  is 
partly  because  of  uncertainty  as  to 
when  it  would  be  best  to  buy,  and 
partly  because  of  the  feeling  that 
rising  prices  will  tend  to  check  sales 
to  some  extent. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  many  of 
the  mills  have  orders  on  file  for 
months  ahead  that  stores  find  it 
necessary  to  put  their  orders  in  early 
so  that  the  goods  will  be  on  hand 
when  it  is  needed.  Those  who  are 


buying  late  and  paying  higher 
prices,  it  was  felt,  will  have  a  hard 
time  competing  with  stores  that 
bought  at  the  lows.  Moreover,  in¬ 
creased  operating  costs  under  the 
National  Recovery  Act  are  expected 
to  make  higher  markups  a  necessity. 

Stores  which  have  been  too  price 
conscious,  and  which  have  tended 
to  give  goods  away  may  find  their 
salvation  in  stressing  style  in  the 
coming  season.  If  a  retailer  has  to 
pay  $5.25  for  a  blanket  which  for¬ 
merly  cost  him  $3.00,  he  will  have 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  what  he 
may  buy  at  the  new  price.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  manufacturer  will 
give  him  a  blanket  of  a  new  style 
at  $3.00  or  $3.25,  the  retailer  may 
be  able  to  put  the  new  style  across 
successfully. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
selective  distribution,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  promoting  the  style  fea¬ 
tures  of  merchandise  were  brought 
up  again.  In  the  opinion  of  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  one  large  store 
which  has  always  worked  toward 
presenting  style  merchandise,  “We 
have  waded  through  all  this  price 
hurrah  and  all  this  bugaboo  about 
price,  and  we  still  feel  that  there 
are  a  great  many  women  who  want 
to  come  in  and  get  the  right  kind 
of  merchandise,  who  are  looking 
for  new  ideas,  new  colors,  new 
weaves.”  He  urged  retailers  not  to 
be  afraid  of  trying  out  a  price  range 
that  might  seem  too  high,  and  to 
give  their  customers  a  chance  to  buy 
the  new  fabrics. 

Featuring  Style 

It  was  generally  considered  ad¬ 
visable  to  make  a  strong  effort  to 
promote  better  quality  merchandise 
through  stress  on  style.  Stores 
were  urged  to  allow  for  taxes  that 
may  be  levied  on  silks,  rayons, 
woolens  and  linens  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  as  they  may  cause  a  depart¬ 
ment  working  on  too  small  a  mark¬ 
up  to  show  a  loss. 
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?’s  ANSWERED=$’s 


1933  PROFITS 
WILL  GO 

TO  THE  MAN  WHO  KNOWS  I 


DO  THESE  QUESTIONS  INTEREST 


YOU? 


How  may  TURNOVER  be  increased  most  effectively? 

How  would  you  make  ADVERTISING  more  productive? 

How  may  FASHION  TRENDS  be  determined? 

How  can  a  buyer  check  his  own  stock  for  ASSORTMENTS? 

In  what  way  does  PRICE  LINING  decrease  selling  costs? 

How  is  the  MARKUP  necessary  to  cover  expenses,  markdowns,  shortages 
and  profit  determined? 


THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL  tells  you  HOW! 

26  Chapters — 310  pages.  Price  to  Members — $2.00  a  copy. 


AND  HOW  ABOUT  THESE? 


What  are  ‘^balanced  stocks”? 

How  should  PLANNED  STOCK  be  arrived  at? 

How  will  stock  control  reduce  MARKDOWNS? 

What  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  CONTROL  SYSTEM? 

How  does  the  use  of  WANT  SLIPS  prevent  slow  moving  merchandise? 
How  can  we  maintain  a  well-assorted  stock  with  a  MINIMUM  of 
merchandise? 


THE  MERCHANDISE  CONTROL  MANUAL  can  help  YOU  to  solve  them. 

26  Chapters — 321  pages.  Price  to  Members — $2.00  a  copy. 


Please  mail  your  order  to  the 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  W.  34th  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Divergence  of  opinion  was  found 
on  the  question  of  how  retailers 
should  ask  manufacturers  to  treat 
the  processing  tax.  Many  felt  that 
if  the  tax  were  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  article,  there  would  be  less 


chance  that  the  stores  would  over¬ 
look  it  in  their  own  calculations.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  might  encour¬ 
age  the  manufacturer  to  take  a 
profit  on  the  tax  as  well  as  on  the 
other  elements  of  his  cost.  To 


avoid  this  possibility,  some  of  the 
stores  represented  prefer  to  have 
the  tax  treated  as  a  separate  item 
on  the  manufacturer’s  invoice,  and 
to  have  the  adjustments  in  cost 
made  by  their  own  controllers. 


Apparel  Merchandising  Under  the  New  Conditions 

Simmiary  of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Conference  at  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Recovery  Forum 


The  importance  of  maintaining 
the  status  quo  as  to  trade  dis¬ 
counts,  the  checking  of  design 
piracy,  methods  of  handling  tlie 
sales  tax  in  New  York  State,  and 
price  lining  under  the  new  condi¬ 
tions  were  the  chief  questions  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  Ready-to-Wear  ses¬ 
sion,  Wednesday  afternoon,  July 
19th,  at  which  Charles  S.  Hobbs, 
Vice-President,  James  McCreery  & 
Co.,  New  York,  presided. 

As  one  speaker  put  it  most  of 
the  lines  are  sold  so  they  can  be  re¬ 
tailed  at  the  established  price  lines. 
You  may  not  get  as  good  an  article 
as  you  did  previously,  but  during 
the  period  of  1928  and  1929  you 
still  had  the  price  lines  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  accustomed  to  getting  a 
little  bit  less  for  its  money.  In 
markets  such  as  furs  there  are  no 
definitely  established  price  lines,  as 
in  coats  and  dresses,  and  there  the 
weapon  to  meet  competition  is  not 
price,  but  a  better  application  of 
styling  as  applied  to  the  particular 
^rticle. 

Volume  Price  Lines 

Most  industries  are  so  geared,  it 
was  pointed  out,  that  they  know  the 
retailers  volume  price  lines  and  are 
catering  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested,  that  it  may  be  unwise  to 
jump  from  one  old  established  price 
line  to  another,  and  that  there  are 
many  points  in  between  which  can 
lie  merchandised  profitably  and 
effectively.  In  raising  prices  in  any 
case,  one  speaker  said,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  at  the  moment  the 
puldic  hasn’t  any  more  money  than 
it  did  a  year  ago,  perhaps  less,  and 
is  in  no  mood  to  accept  too  sharply 
increased  prices.  Possibly  the  thing 
to  do,  he  said,  is  to  give  the  con¬ 
sumer  not  quite  so  good  an  article 
for  $2, .and  if  there  is  something 


considerably  better  it  may  be  sold 
for  $2.25  or  $2.50. 

The  merchandise  man  must  think 
of  himself  in  the  position  of  mer¬ 
chant  and  store  head.  He  must  con¬ 
ceive  of  his  job  as  one  in  which  he 
is  called  to  protect  the  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter  of  increasing 
prices. 

Lower  Markdowns  Help  Profits 

If  prices  go  up,  stores  can  reduce 
their  markdowns,  perhaps  five  per 
cent  where  the  markdowns  have 
lieen  very  high  and  if  an  extra  five 
jier  cent  can  be  made  by  holding 
the  markdowns,  it  will  be  the  factor 
which  will  help  turn  business  from 
a  red  to  a  black  figure  this  coming 
year. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  an¬ 
other  side  one  commenter  said  he 
believed  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
$10  more  for  a  wearable  fur  collar 
on  a  fur  trimmed  coat  rather  than 
to  make  something  down  to  a  point 
where  it  won’t  sell  at  any  price.  It 
is  a  question  of  training  salespeople 
so  that  they  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  fur  on  the  article.  A  lot  of  the 
difficulty  in  raising  prices,  he  said, 
was  created  in  the  minds  of  the  store 
people.  No  hard  and  fast  rules  can 
be  set  for  fall  prices,  each  store 
must  decide  for  itself  on  the  re¬ 
action  of  its  shoppers  and  its  own 
increases  in  merchandise  cost. 

The  attempted  change  in  trade 
practices  by  manufacturers,  parti¬ 
cularly  a  reduction  of  the  cash  dis¬ 
count,  came  in  for  a  liberal  share 
of  talk,  as  in  meeting  of  other 
groups. 

The  members  were  told  how  the 
trade  committees  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  fused 
into  a  steering  committee,  were  seek¬ 
ing  to  protect  the  retailer  against 
insertions  of  provisions  in  the  codes 


of  the  industries  which  would  be 
unfair  to  him  and  his  public. 

The  subject  of  trade  discounts  in 
which  the  retailers  have  stood 
against  reduction  has  been  the  bone 
of  contention  which  split  each  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  manufacturers,  but  the 
committee  feels  that  at  least  it  has 
caused  the  realization  that  a  change 
of  trade  practice  of  a  major  form 
will  not  be  accepted  in  Washington. 

The  retailers,  it  was  said,  have  no 
desire  for  defending  secret  rebates, 
but  the  accepted  trade  discounts  of 
eight  or  ten  per  cent  they  consider 
should  stand. 

“As  far  as  discounts  go’’  said  one 
speaker,  “Whether  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  10-10  or  8-10  discounts 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  goods.  That  is  ab¬ 
solutely  figured  in.” 

Handling  the  State  Sales  Tax 

How  the  sales  tax  will  be  handled 
by  stores  in  New  York  was  also 
discussed.  In  New  York  some  of 
the  better  stores  have  decided  to  de¬ 
duct  one  per  cent  from  the  purchase 
markon  as  shown  in  the  weekly  re¬ 
ports  to  buyers  and  the  master  re¬ 
ports  given  to  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  and  the  management.  They 
require  the  buyers  to  get  the  same 
markup  as  was  formerly  required  in 
other  words,  to  get  one  per  cent 
sales  tax  in  the  initial  markon.  The 
result  has  been  an  increased  markup 
even  after  the  one  per  cent  was  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  actual  markon  that 
the  buyer  has  obtained. 

Some  stores  were  said  to  be  load¬ 
ing  the  cost  to  1-J4  per  cent  for 
example,  to  get  the  planned  markon. 

The  question  was  offered  as  to 
what  change,  if  any,  should  be  made 
in  ready-to-wear  buying  plans  as  a 
result  of  the  shifting  from  a  buyers’ 
to  a  sellers’  market. 

One  speaker  declared  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  any  fundamental 
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change  was  necessary  in  operations. 
The  budgeted  ready-to-wear  divi¬ 
sion  is  no  different  from  any  other 
division  in  the  store.  Increased  ex¬ 
pense,  forecasted  by  the  coming  rise 
in  wages  and  decrease  in  hours,  must 
be  absorbed  in  gross  profit.  It  is 
a  very  simple  matter,  he  said,  on  a 
certain  volume  of  business  to  cal¬ 
culate  that  gross  profit,  because  a 
certain  markon,  less  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  markdown,  plus  a  certain 
set-up  in  percentage  for  other 
charges  is  easy  to  figure.  This  sea¬ 
son  does  not  change  what  has  been 
done  right  along. 


As  for  buying,  the  opinion  was 
brought  out  that  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  load  up  in  August  in 
any  department  in  which  style  is  a 
prominent  factor.  But  to  increase 
the  budget  in  view  of  rising  prices 
and  anticipated  buying  is  only  logi¬ 
cal.  In  any  case,  the  extent  to 
which  the  budget  should  be  in¬ 
creased  is  an  individual  problem  in 
each  store. 

Manufacturers  of  ready-to-wear 
it  is  thought  will  attempt  to  fill  or¬ 
ders  now  placed,  wherever  possible, 
though  retailers  will  do  well  to  take 
the  merchandise  as  fast  as  they  can. 


One  store  has  sent  buyers  into  the 
market  to  find  out  whether  the  coats 
ordered  are  coming  through. 

Goods  in  the  higher  priced 
brackets  will  probably  receive  much 
of  the  promotion  in  the  fall.  But,  it 
was  brought  out,  it  will  not  be  so 
much  a  question  of  how  the  promo¬ 
tions  are  planned  or  how  the  copy 
is  written  or  how  much  space  you 
take — it  is  how  well  the  promotions 
will  be  backed  up  with  goods.  It 
will  take  more  careful  planning  with 
the  customer’s  point  of  view  in 
mind,  and  that  means  more  care¬ 
fully  selected  assortments. 


Prospects  For  Fall  in  Downstairs  Stores 

Summary  of  the  Conference  on  Downstairs  Stores  at  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Recovery  Forum 


Reemployment  of  indus¬ 
trial  workers,  who  are  natural 
customers  for  basement  stores, 
offers  excellent  fall  prospects  to 
downstairs  stores  in  such  regions 
as  the  Middle  West,  where  factory 
operations  have  recently  been  re¬ 
sumed  on  a  good  scale,  it  was 
agreed  at  the  informal  discussion 
meeting  of  the  Basement  Managers’ 
Group  of  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Recovery  Forum, 
July  19,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
to  discuss  current  problems.  Har¬ 
old  Brightman,  Basement  Manager 
of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Downstairs 
Store  Group,  presided. 

Special  Promotions  Pulling 

In  the  East,  prospects  are  less 
bright.  Even  in  Chicago,  one  of  the 
larger  stores  reports  that  it  is 
barely  holding  up  to  last  year’s  vol¬ 
ume  figures.  In  Akron,  Ohio,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  the  rubber 
works  have  been  taking  on  people, 
basement  stores  report  substantial 
gains  over  last  year.  One  of  the 
largest  increases  was  reported  by 
a  store  which  was  34  per  cent  ahead 
of  last  year’s  figures  for  July,  and 
had  been  ahead  28  per  cent  for 
June.  Special  promotions  evidently 
pull  go^  results  even  in  areas 
where  the  upswing  is  less  marked, 
for  one  of  the  basement  men,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  reported  that  a  joint  dollar 
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day  there  apparently  had  been  very 
successful,  for  the  basement  stores 
were  decidedly  busy.  Whether  or 
not  the  upstairs  stores  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  similar  business  without  special 
promotions,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say. 

The  effect  of  the  trade  practice 
codes  upon  basement  merchandising 
received  a  good  share  of  attention 
in  the  course  of  the  meeting.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  several  of  the 
speakers  that  the  provisions  of  the 
code,  particularly  those  setting 
hours  of  labor,  would  increase  the 
stores’  service  costs — for  example, 
by  necessitating  increased  payrolls 
through  the  hiring  of  extra  help,  or 
by  the  higher  cost  of  supplies  like 
wrapping  materials  and  cord.  This 
will  mean  that  a  higher  gross  mar¬ 
gin  will  be  needed  if  basements  are 
to  keep  safely  out  of  the  red. 

Deliveries  Delayed 

A  problem  that  engrossed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  present  was  that  of 
getting  deliveries  on  future  orders 
already  placed.  Instances  were  cited 
where  stores  had  reason  to  believe 
that  manufacturers  would  deliver 
only  half  the  order,  holding  up  the 
rest  until  such  time  as  processing 
taxes  would  be  levied  and  conditions 
generally  would  be  more  settled. 
Some  manufacturers,  it  was  pointed 
out,  are  of  the  opinion  that  stores 
are  “buying  like  mad.’’  In  some 
cases,  manufacturers  are  experi¬ 


encing  difficulty  in  getting  material 
from  the  mills. 

No  actual  shortage  of  goods  is 
anticipated,  however,  and  the  group 
expressed  some  concern  as  to  what 
would  happen  during  the  slack 
period  that  may  well  ensue  after 
the  mills  have  filled  the  orders  that 
are  now  on  hand.  It  is  expected 
that  stores  will  be  stocked  up  for 
some  time  ahead,  and  that  the  mills, 
having  raw  material  on  hand,  may 
go  on  making  up  goods  on  specula¬ 
tion. 

Study  Local  Conditions 

The  effect  of  rising  prices  upon 
basement  policy  as  to  price  lines 
and  quality  standards  was  next  con¬ 
sidered.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
that  stores  will  mark  their  goods 
in  higher  lines  in  both  upstairs  and 
downstairs  stores,  but  the  general 
thought  was  that  each  store  would 
have  to  test  out  its  own  trade  and 
study  conditions  in  its  own  com¬ 
munity  in  order  to  determine 
whether  price  lines  should  go  up 
or  quality  standards  be  lowered. 

Where  no  reduction  in  quality  is 
possible,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  a  forty-nine-cent  house- 
dress,  the  retailer  has  no  choice  but 
to  raise  his  price.  In  other  cases, 
however,  he  may  be  able  to  sub¬ 
stitute  cheaper  materials  and  main¬ 
tain  his  price  line  without  sacrifc- 
ing  style,  cut,  etc. 

The  example  was  cited  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  slip  which,  at  current  prices, 
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must  be  retailed  at  $1.29  instead 
of  at  the  $1.00  price  at  which  it 
formerly  sold.  Several  stores  have 
found  considerable  consumer  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  new  price  line  and 
have  been  more  successful  with  an 
inferior  article  at  the  old  dollar 
price  than  with  the  identical  quality 
at  the  higher  price.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  New  England  store  reported 
that  when  prices  in  their  establish¬ 
ment  were  raised,  they  experienced 
a  ten-day  lull,  after  which  business 
continued  as  usual.  This  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  assumption  that  when 
the  higher  prices  were  first  put  into 
effect,  customers  tried  other  stores 
in  the  hope  of  finding  better  prices. 
After  a  short  time,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  rises  were  general, 
customers  returned  to  the  stores 
where  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  their  buying. 

Maintaining  Quality 

Another  suggestion  that  was 
placed  before  the  basement  group 
was  that  people  become  accustomed 
to  certain  quality  standards  and  are 
frequently  better  satisfied  to  pay  a 
little  more,  if  they  must,  so  that 
they  may  be  assured  of  receiving  the 
same  quality.  It  pointed  out,  too, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  depression 
basements  have  gradually  built  up 
a  better  reputation  for  honest  values 
and  dependable  merchandise,  and 
that  there  is  danger  of  losing  this 
reputation  if  the  quality  is  reduced 
below  that  point  at  which  merchan- 


ise  can  still  be  depended  upon  to 
give  service. 

Like  the  problem  of  price  lines 
versus  quality,  the  question  of  how 
to  mark  up  goods  bought  at  the  lows 
was  also  considered  one  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  store’s  decision.  Some 
stores  will  prefer  to  keep  prices  low 
as  long  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  as  much  volume  as  they 
can.  Others  may  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  their  volume  with  higher  mark¬ 
ups  if  they  find  that  their  customers 
are  willing  to  pay  more  for  mer¬ 
chandise. 

New  Types  of  Promotions 

Since  stores  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  rely  upon  price  as  an  im¬ 
portant  selling  point,  basement  buy¬ 
ers  will  have  to  be  particularly  care¬ 
ful,  it  was  decided,  to  select  mer¬ 
chandise  with  good  wearing  quali¬ 
ties,  fit  and  cut,  and  to  train  sales¬ 
people  to  stress  these  details. 

New  types  of  promotion  will  be 
needed,  too,  it  was  agreed,  and  the 
policy  that  will  probably  be  followed 
by  most  will  be  to  sell  the  basement 
as  a  whole,  so  that  the  customer 
will  come  there  as  a  matter  of  course 
when  she  needs  something.  Insti¬ 
tutional  copy,  it  was  felt,  would 
replace  advertising  that  stresses 
special  items. 

Dollar  days,  too,  will  be  seriously 
affected,  it  was  thought,  and  rising 
prices  will  make  it  difficult  for 
stores  to  put  such  days  across  as 
well  or  as  often  as  in  the  past.  It 


was  the  general  opinion  that  fewer 
and  better  dollar  days  are  to  be 
preferred  to  monthly  days  which 
may  have  little  that  is  outstanding 
to  offer. 

Seconds  and  Irregulars 

The  question  of  how  seconds  and 
irregulars,  particularly  in  hosiery, 
would  be  affected  by  rising  prices 
brought  up  the  possibility  that  stores 
would  be  paying  higher  prices  for 
seconds  than  they  had  paid  for 
firsts.  The  firsts,  having  been 
bought  in  advance,  might  be  sold 
at  low  prices,  whereas  the  seconds, 
which  would  be  bought  later  in  the 
season,  might  be  higher.  Increasing 
demand,  too,  might  mean  less  care¬ 
ful  examination  by  both  manufac¬ 
turer  and  retailer,  and  a  tendency 
of  seconds  to  become  firsts.  On  the 
other  hand,  new  employees  at  the 
mills  would  have  their  effect  upon 
the  grade  of  goods  produced,  and 
some  of  those  present  felt  that  there 
was  no  need  to  anticipate  a  short¬ 
age  of  seconds. 

An  important  point  that  was 
stressed  in  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  that  the  retailer  should 
be  careful  about  increasing  his 
prices  based  upon  his  own  needs 
and  costs  rather  than  with  regard 
to  his  competitor’s  intentions.  Price 
wars,  it  pointed  out,  may  benefit  the 
customer,  but  such  benefits  are  sel¬ 
dom  appreciated.  The  wise  mer¬ 
chant,  it  was  felt,  will  go  his  own 
way,  disregarding  his  competitor. 


The  Effects  of  the  Code  Under  Merchmdising  Practices 

Summary  of  the  Accessories  and  Smallwares  Conference  at  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Recovery  Forum 
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ROTRACTED  discussion  on 
the  proposed  reductions  of  cash 
discounts  by  manufacturers, 
price  fluctuations  and  the  necessity 
for  revising  or  retaining  standard 
price  lines,  and  a  provision  in  the 
toilet  goods  code  making  it  manda¬ 
tory  for  the  retailer  holding  a  de¬ 
monstration  to  desig^te  the  de¬ 
monstration  openly,  featured  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  representatives  of  the 
accessories  and  small  wares  division 
of  the  Recovery  Forum  at  the 


Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Wednesday 
afternoon,  July  19. 

The  problem  of  cash  discounts, 
however,  was  the  center  of  most  of 
the  talk  in  the  meeting  which  was 
led  by  Jay  D.  Runkle,  divisional 
merchandise  manager,  B.  Altman  & 
Co. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  re¬ 
duction  in  discounts  would  have  a 
great  effect  on  the  markup  of  the 
store.  While  the  average  markup 
of  a  store  is  somewhere  around  38 


f)er  cent  today,  it  was  declared  there 
would  be  no  profit  left  with  such 
a  markup  if  the  discounts  were 
slashed  from  eight  to  three  per  cent, 
as  proposed. 

One  speaker  quoted  figures  to 
show  that  his  firm  would  have  been 
in  the  red  to  the  extent  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  discount  totals,  with¬ 
out  the  eight  per  cent  margin  of 
discount  obtained  last  year. 

Too  much  pork  for  a  shilling, 
too  much  merchandise  for  a  dollar 
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has  been  given  away  in  department 
stores  in  the  last  few  years  to  a 
non-appreciative  public,  one  speaker 
asserted. 

Members  of  the  committee  on 
small  wares  and  accessories  ap¬ 
pointed  to  adjust  mutual  problems 
with  the  manufacturers  declared 
this  very  thing  had  been  pointed 
out  to  their  resources. 

“I  was  told  just  yesterday  that 
the  manufacturers  forget, — it  was 
put  just  that  way — to  include  the 
cash  discount  in  figuring  their  costs, 
and  so  they  turn  up  at  the  end  of 
the  year  without  any  profit,”  de¬ 
clared  one  committee  member. 
Prices  should  permit  both  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  retailers  to  make 
a  reasonable  profit,  it  was  stated. 

“Well,  of  course,  the  argument 
for  our  having  the  cash  discount  is 
exactly  the  same  thing.  If  we  had 
lower  price  costs  enough  to  take 
care  of  our  total  gross  potential 
profit,  we  wouldn’t  care  particularly 
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whether  we  got  it  in  the  lower  cost 
or  in  higher  cash  discount.” 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried 
that  all  accessory  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandisers  resist  as  far  as  possible 
any  changes  in  trade  practice  until 
such  time  as  the  manufacturing 
codes  are  legally  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  A 
warning  was  issued  that  unless  the 
buyers  and  merchandisers  offered 
solid  resistance  that  by  the  time  the 
hearings  were  held  in  Washington 
on  the  codes,  the  reductions  of  dis¬ 
counts  would  l)e  an  accomplished 
fact. 

Price  Lines  For  Fall 

In  a  discussion  on  price  lines  for 
the  coming  fall,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  there  were  only  two  courses 
possible  to  make  a  profit.  First, 
raise  price  lines  on  the  same  mer¬ 
chandise  on  which  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  a  higher  price  or  take 
something  out  of  the  merchandise. 
There  were  marked  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  question.  One  mana¬ 
ger  declared  her  store  had  found  it 
more  satisfactory  to  take  something 
out  of  the  merchandise  to  fit  the 
staple  price  lines.  Another  ampli¬ 
fied  this  by  suggesting  that  the  low¬ 
er  price  lines  lopped  off.  Still  an¬ 
other  declared  he  could  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  price  lines  could  not  lie 
changed  when  jjeople,  because  of 
recent  newspaper  publicity,  were  ex- 
l)ecting  higher  prices.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  keep  the  old  95  cent 
price  ending,  it  was  added. 

“I  believe  it  is  time  to  break 
away  from  this  slavery  to  such  rigid 
jjrice  as  we  have  adhered  to  for  so 
long,  to  show  that  we  are  merchants 
instead  of  automatic  vending  ma¬ 
chines”  declared  the  speaker. 

One  buyer  said  the  change  of 
price  lines  in  his  store  had  been 
absolutely  successful. 

Toilet  Goods  Demonstrators 

In  the  discussion  of  the  toilet 
goods  demonstrations,  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  toilet  goods 
industry  was  divided  into  two  ranks 
and  that  two  codes  were  being  pre¬ 
pared.  The  provision  which  re¬ 
quired  the  retailer  to  designate  a 
toilet  goods  demonstration,  was  one 
which  proved  to  be  highly  objection¬ 
able. 

The  idea,  it  was  said,  was  that  for 
every  demonstrator  in  the  store, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  sign  on 
the  counter,  where  the  girl  was 
showing  her  merchandise,  calling  at¬ 


tention  to  the  fact  that  Miss  So-and- 
So,  of  whatever  firm  she  might 
represent,  was  giving  the  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

“I  sat  in  the  meeting  with  manu¬ 
facturers  and  it  was  almost  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  re¬ 
tailers  there  that  the  toilet  goods 
people  were  all  making  an  attempt  in 
every  store  to  have  each  demonsra- 
tor  sell  not  only  the  line  that  she 
was  representing,  but  of  course  all 
lines”  said  a  member.  “Unanimous¬ 
ly  all  retailers  objected  to  it,  and 
after  quite  some  discussion,  the 
manufacturers  agreed  to  take  that 
section  out  of  their  code  and  sub¬ 
stitute  in  its  place  a  provision  that 
all  retailers  are  to  insist  that  all 
manufacturers  having  demonstra¬ 
tions  sign  a  pledge,  a  copy  of  which 
is  given  to  the  retailer,  which  states 
nothing  more  or  less  than  that  the 
demonstrator  will  not  make  any 
disparaging  remarks  about  any  other 
line.” 


An  Old  Problem 

Returns  in 
Ready-to-Wear 
Sections 

• 

Help  Toward  A 
Solution 

A  Training  Program 
To  Reduce  Customer 
Returns  in  Apparel 
Departments 

Specific  suggestions  on: 

1.  Training  to  Correct 
SeUing  Habits  which 
Create  Returns 

2.  Training  to  Overcome 
Poor  Customer  Ruying 
Habits 

• 

Price  to  Members. .  .$0.75 
To  Non-Meml)ers  . .  .$1.50 

• 

Address  Manager, 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association 

225  W.  34th  St.  New  York 
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Display 


'^Ad-Window” 

Fashions  From  Paris 

By  JACK  T.  CHORD 

Editor,  Display  M'orld,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


IN  the  “back  to  school”  display, 
suggested  several  months  ago, 
we  left  the  realm  of  the  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  and  secured 
our  display  inspiration  for  an 
"Ad-VVindow”  from  a  “trade  paper” 
advertisement.  We  are  going  to  do 
the  same  thing  this  month.  Our  dis¬ 
play  suggestion  sjieaks  of  Paris 
fashions,  and  we  believe  an  extreme¬ 
ly  smart  and  interesting  window  can 
be  develoj)ed  following  the  lead  of 
the  advertisement.  The  trade  paper’s 
advertisement  illustration  lends  it¬ 
self  very  attractively  to  display 
adaptation,  and  with  the  pier  sug¬ 
gestion  which  our  background  con¬ 
tains,  and  which  we  will  explain,  the 
appearance  of  this  display  in  your 
front  should  attract  considerable  at¬ 
tention.  Before  going  into  the  de- 
rign,  construction,  and  arrangement 
of  the  display,  let  us  give  you  the 
source  of  the  advertisement.  It  ap¬ 
peared  originally  in  “Women’s 
Wear,”  and  pre.sented  to  Women’s 
Wear  readers,  “The  superb  collec¬ 
tion  of  Paris  fashion  reflects  the 
genuis  of  the  world’s  leading  cou¬ 


turiers,  plus  the  keen  style-sensitiv¬ 
ity  of  Miss  Jennie  Moskowitz.” 

The  idea  of  our  background  is  to 
suggest  “fashions  from  Paris.”  As 
with  the  advertisement  illustration, 
the  gigantic  figure  suggests  the  fash¬ 
ion  trend,  while  the  suggestion  of 
the  boat  indicates  the  foreign  inspir¬ 
ation  of  the  fashions.  (The  display- 
man  appreciates  the  fact  that  inas¬ 
much  as  we  are  attempting  to  show 
concrete  examples  of  just  how  an 
advertisement  can  be  adapted  and 
used  as  a  window  display  back¬ 
ground,  the  style  of  the  merchandise 
presented  in  the  actual  advertise¬ 
ment  may  not  represent  the  style  of 
the  merchandise  to  be  featured  in 
the  display.  This  advertisement  was 
pre])ared  for  Spring  fashions,  your 
Fall  fashions  will  be  quite  different ; 
to  use  the  display,  use  just  the  idea, 
and  fashion  your  fashion  figure 
with  a  garment  representative  of  the 
goods  you  are  showing  in  your 
window.) 

To  secure  the  pier  effect,  suggest¬ 
ing  the  display  of  fashions  at  the 
pier  immediately  following  their  ar¬ 


rival  from  Paris,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  develop  a  platform  in 
your  window  on  which  the  actual 
display  will  be  built.  This  platform 
will  be  built  in  three  sections.  The 
center  section  will  consist  of  three 
steps,  which  will  run  down  from 
the  window  glass  into  the  window — 
securing  the  effect  of  a  stairway 
leading  from  the  actual  boat  deck  to 
the  level  of  the  pier’s  landing  plat¬ 
form.  The  two  end  sections  will  be 
the  same  height,  yet  will  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  be  approximately  4  or 
6  inches  higher  than  the  top  step,  or 
the  greatest  height  reached  by  the 
center  platform — this  extra  height 
will  help  increase  the  illusion  of  the 
stairway. 

Inasmuch  as  the  actual  window 
floor  of  most  show  windows  is 
rather  high  from  the  sidewalk  level, 
the  construction  of  the  center  steps 
or  display  platforms  should  not  con¬ 
tain  a  rise  between  steps  to  exceed 
4  inches.  As  the  first  step  can  be 
the  actual  window  floor,  the  three 
steps — -the  third  step  being  the  side 
platforms — will  elevate  the  display 
from  floor  level  to  4,  8,  and  12 
inches.  Should  your  window  floor 
be  extremely  low,  it  is  possible  that 
another  step  could  be  introduced, 
with  the  actual  height  of  the  display 
platforms  reaching  14,  16,  or  even 
18  inches  above  the  level  of  the  win¬ 
dow  floor.  In  our  elevation  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  side  view  of  the  display, 
we  indicate  three  actual  steps  with 
the  platform  forming  the  fourth  ele¬ 
vation.  With  12  inch  side  platforms, 
the  rise  of  the  steps  in  this  display 
would  be  but  3  inches. 
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The  drawing  of  the  display 
pictured  here  shows  our  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Moskowitz  adver¬ 
tisement  for  a  display  of  Paris 
fashions.  We  show  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  window  dis¬ 
play  as  it  would  appear  install¬ 
ed;  the  floor  plan  of  the  dis¬ 
play,  and  the  side  elevation  of 
the  display.  We  also  show  two 
different  set-up  arrangements. 
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On  each  side  platform  there  is  a 
three-panel  screen.  These  screens 
help  preserve  the  illusion  of  the 
pier,  even  though  one  would  not  be 
very  apt  to  find  screens  on  a  pier. 
We  suggest  screens  with  their  top 
cut  to  conform  with  the  angular  de¬ 
sign  introduced  on  the  show  win¬ 
dow  background.  The  displayman 
can  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the 
actual  design  of  the  screens.  Some 
displaymen  will  run  the  screens 
clear  to  the  ceiling;  some  display- 
men  will  make  a  two  panel  screen  or 
even  a  screen  of  but  one  panel ;  some 
displaymen,  as  we  have  indicated  in 
our  side  elevation  drawing,  will 
make  a  three  panel  screen  and  place 
the  small  panel  at  the  front  of  the 
group  rather  than  at  the  back — 
leaning  towards  the  front  of  the 
window  rather  than  towards  the 
back  of  the  window. 

Various  Color  Schemes  Possible 

Several  smart  color  effects  can  be 
obtained.  The  entire  background 
can  be  worked  out  in  white,  black, 
and  grey,  with  the  figure  in  silver ; 
or  the  background  can  employ  blues. 


white,  and  silver.  Should  you  want 
a  very  modern  effect,  and  an  effect 
that  would  be  particularly  effective 
for  fall  displays,  work  up  the  back¬ 
ground  in  tan,  yellow,  brown,  gold, 
orange,  and  other  fall  colors.  The 
platforms,  screens,  and  steps  will  be 
l)ainted  in  the  darker  colors. 

The  entire  background  can  be 
constructed  of  wallboard,  light  fur¬ 
ring  strips,  and  sign  painters’  cloth. 
The  cloth  can  be  used  to  cover  the 
entire  background — the  background 
being  constructed  on  a  frame.  The 
ship  and  figure  design  will  be  cut 
from  wallb^rd,  and  will  be  placed 
in  the  display  in  relief.  Copy  can  be 
painted  flat  on  the  background  or 
can  be  cut-out  and  fastened  in  place. 

Two  Set-Ups 

Two  different  set-up  arrange¬ 
ments  are  shown.  The  top  set-up 
presents  a  display  of  eleven  gar¬ 
ments.  With  such  an  arrangement, 
the  figures  would  present  a  “parade” 
of  new  Paris  fashions,  and  with  the 
effect  of  the  stairway,  or  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  figures  coming  up  the 
stairway  from  the  boat  landing  to 


Here  is  the  advertisement  of 
Jennie  Moskowits’s  which  in¬ 
spired  our  "Fashions  From 
Paris"  display. 

the  pier’s  platform,  the  illusion 
would  be  perfect.  The  bottom  set-up 
presents  more  of  a  “style”  display 
with  but  four  figures  used  in  the 
display.  If  actual  figures  are  used 
in  the  displays,  they  will  wear  and 
carry  appropriate  accessories;  if 
costume  forms  are  used  in  the  dis¬ 
plays,  smart  groups  of  accessories 
will  appear  on  the  window  floor. 


Displaying 

Decorative  Accessories 


Effectively 


By  LUCILE  O’NAUGHLIN 
Editor,  Giftwarcs  and  Decorative  F urnishinys 


SMALL  Replacements  that  Pro¬ 
duce  Big  Changes — Here  is  a 
promotional  theme  destined  to 
l)e  gpven  prominent  play  by  retail¬ 
ers  during  the  next  three  months. 


lamps,  new  china,  new  slip  covers. 
As  always,  they  will  look  to  the 
stores  to  grasp  their  m(X)d  and  in¬ 
terpret  it  for  them. 


Small  Replacements  First 


More  Creative  Activity 


ing  from  kiln  and  workroom,  pre¬ 
sent  a  fresh  and  sparkling  picture. 
Buyers  not  fully  content  with  their 
usual  buying  sources,  are  finding 
this  a  good  season  to  shop  around 
as  the  market  has  its  surprises. 


It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the 
consuming  public,  however  insist- 
ant  their  urge  to  buy,  cannot  afford 
everything  at  once.  Many  of  these 
customers  will  have  to  limit  first 
expenditures  to  those  small  replace¬ 
ments  in  the  home;  such  as,  new 


In  one  regard  retail  buyers  are 
fortunate  this  season,  in  that  they 
are  going  to  have  some  good  things 
to  work  with;  better  by  far  than 
the  markets  afforded  last  year ;  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  year  before.  Creative 
activity  seems  again  on  the  upcurve. 
Decorative  accessories,  just  emerg¬ 


Judging  by  the  lamp  shows,  any 
number  of  firms  are  branching  out. 
doing  things  they  have  not  attempted 
in  several  seasons. 


Featuring  Accessories 

Now  decorative  accessories  .  .  • 
the  lamps,  glass,  china,  artwares. 
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small  tables  ...  just  because  they 
are  small,  present  one  of  the  neg¬ 
lected  opportunities  of  many  a  big 
store  only  casually  promoted  and 
seldom  effectively  displayed. 

Such  accessories  as  reach  a  model 
room  are  usually  selected  haphazard 
and  so  count  for  little  in  the  selling 
scheme,  being  merely  “among  those 
present.”  A  window  display  which 
on  occasion  features  accessories  ex¬ 
clusively,  is  apt  to  suggest  a  yawn¬ 
ing  cavern  which  the  display  man 
has  made  frantic  efforts  to  fill  up; 
the  result  a  confusing  array  of  un¬ 
related  objects.  And  what  is  the 
average  selling  floor  but  another 
jostling  jumble.  Here  the  argument 
is  that  the  public  likes  to  see  a  lot 
of  things  about  or  it  will  think  the 
store  has  no  stock.  Displays  can’t 
go  artistic  or  selective  or  they  scare 
the  customers  off. 

The  above  is  no  indictment  of  the 
average  decorative  accessory  depart¬ 
ment  or  the  way  it  is  run.  Rather, 
it  is  an  effort  to  point  out  that  this 
group  of  merchandise  presents  a 
problem  of  display  and  promotion 
peculiarly  its  own. 

In  the  first  place,  any  feature 
display  should  aim  to  make  the  ac¬ 
cessories  look  important ;  make  them 
look  big;  display  them  in  flattering 
scale.  A  full  sized  display  window 
dwarfs  the  accessories  so  does  the 
average  model  room. 

Sponsors  of  the  New  York 
Flower  Show,  during  the  last  two 
spring  seasons,  have  developed  one 
successful  method  of  showing  ac¬ 
cessory  groups  in  proper  scale  that 
a  store  could  easily  adopt — the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  shadow  box.  Compet¬ 
ing  groups  of  flower  arrangements 
combined  with  objects  d’art  are 
shown  at  the  Flower  Show  in  a 
series  of  these  puppet  or  miniature 
stages  arranged  against  the  wall  on 
an  eyelevel  with  the  passersby.  Each 
stage  is  surrounded  by  its  black 
frame  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  the 
box  inside  measuring  about  30  by 
36  by  14  inches ;  coverings  for  top, 
sides  and  floor  of  the  little  stage 
interchangeable;  spot  lighting  from 
the  top  front  with  lighting  fixture 
concealed. 

Shadow-Box  Windows 

Immediately  after  the  Flower 
Show  last  spring,  the  smart  shop  of 
Gerard  on  East  48th  Street,  Man¬ 
hattan,  came  out  with  its  own  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  shadow  box  which  it  has 
kept  as  a  permanent  window  display 
fixture.  This  box  fills  up  the  center 
of  the  window  with  the  rest  of  the 
space  taken  up  by  glass  shelvings. 


Saks-Fifth  Avenue  presented  re¬ 
cently  still  another  interpretation  of 
the  shadow  box  in  a  group  of  Fifth 
Avenue  windows,  showing  the  trend 
toward  this  type  of  display.  It 
proves  effective  for  spotlighting  a 
small  group  of  merchandise. 

Particularly  on  the  sales  floor  could 
shadow  boxes  be  used  to  relieve 
the  situation.  If  it  is  impossible,  as 
it  seems  to  be,  to  prevent  a  crowded 
general  display,  a  group  of  shadow 
boxes  would  serve  at  least  to  spot¬ 
light  harmonious  selective  group¬ 
ings.  This  type  of  fixture  is  inex¬ 
pensive  and  easy  to  construct — any 
department  store  carpenter  can 
make  one  working  from  blue  prints, 
or  interior  display  the  shadow  boxes 
would  be  effective  in  series  along 
one  wall.  Or  one  shadow  box  could 
be  placed  in  the  center  of  a  series 
of  wall  shelvings  to  form  the  domi¬ 
nant  motif  of  that  group  display. 

A  Model  Room 

In  your  model  room  displays,  why 
not  set  aside  one  room  to  feature 
decorative  accessories  .  .  .  this  to 
tie  in  with  that  fall  promotion 
“Small  Replacements  that  Produce 
Big  Changes  ?”  Whether  or  not 
such  a  rcKMn  forms  part  of  the 
store’s  Model  House,  keep  it  fairly 
small  and  shallow  and  intimate,  but 
give  the  illusion  of  a  room,  not 
just  a  display.  Then  present  here  a 
cycle  of  changes  over  a  series  of 
weeks.  Show  how  a  variety  of 
rooms  can  be  developed  merely  by 
changing  the  accessories,  but  keep¬ 
ing  the  same  background  and  a  few 
key  pieces  of  furniture.  A  Boy’s 
Room,  a  Girl’s  Room,  Corner  of  a 
3.2  Room,  a  Modern  or  Classic- 
Modem  Room,  a  Provincial  Room, 
Afternoon  Bridge  Setting — those 
types  of  rooms  which  will  most 
keenly  interest  your  customers. 
Screens,  scatter  rugs  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  change  of  slip  cover  will  add 
color  to  the  settings.  But  let  pic¬ 
tures,  lamps,  glassware  and  the 
other  appropriate  accessories  do  the 
rest. 

By  all  means  use  a  descriptive 
jdacard,  with  every  model  setting, 
to  tell  your  customers  what  they 
are  looking  at.  Do  the  same  with 
shadow  box  groupings.  How  can 
the  average  woman  guess  that  a 
given  display  presents  some  fash¬ 
ionable  new  color,  new  china  made 
from  historic  old  molds,  a  l)eer 
glass  that  holds  a  lK)ttle.  unless  you 
tell  her  so? 

Do  you  realize  that  a  whole  new 
division  of  china  and  glassware  and 
linens  and  metal  service  has  sud¬ 


denly  grown  up  to  meet  that  in¬ 
creasing  interest  for  entertaining  in 
the  home?  These  pieces,  many  of 
them,  have  new  uses.  The  store 
must  provide  the  contact  spark, 
showing  and  telling  women  how  to 
use  them.  Salespeople  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  it  all.  Let  well 
worded  descriptive  placards  do  the 
trick.  A  placard  recipe  on  how  to 
make  creamed  crab,  placed  behind 
a  stack  of  natural  seashells  in  the 
housewares  department  of  R.  H. 
Macy  last  year,  sold  hundreds  of 
these  shells  for  baking  to  customers 
who  never  heard  of  “Coquis  de 
Saint  Jacques.” 

One  more  idea  for  promoting  ac¬ 
cessories  in  the  home  furnishing 
group  is  suggested  by  a  recent  win¬ 
dow  by  B.  Altman  &  Co.  Windows 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance  fea¬ 
tured  the  new  eel  gray  color  in  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  while  to  the  left  one 
striking  furniture  window  was  pla¬ 
carded  “Eel  Gray  an  Appropriate 
Background  for  the  Modern  Room.” 
This  direct  tie-up  with  ready-to- 
wear  fashions  highly  personalized 
the  appeal  and  gave  a  fresh  news 
slant  to  the  story  of  dark  back¬ 
grounds.  Moreover,  the  experiment 
proved  eel  gray  interesting  as  a 
wall  background  color,  and  an  idea 
worth  adopting  elsewhere  in  retail 
stores  planning  to  present  modern 
and  classic  room  settings  this  fall. 

Tying  in  With  Fabric  Promotions 

B.  Altman  &  Co.  did  a  similar 
thing  one  week  last  Spring  when 
they  devoted  every  bank  of  windows 
around  the  Altman  store  to  telling 
the  story  of  linen,  featuring  linen 
in  the  home  furnishings  group  as 
generously  as  for  wearing  apparel. 
Where  styles  on  the  wing  in  apparel 
can  be  tied  in  so  deftly  with  home 
furnishings,  this  up-to-the-minute 
appeal  proves  as  refreshing  as  it  is 
unexpected.  Some  Fifth  Avenue 
windows  have  in  the  last  month 
tried  showing  a  piece  or  two  of 
furniture  in  ready-to-wear  windows 
to  suggest  a  natural  background. 
This  link-up  is  tremendously  effec¬ 
tive  if  it  is  done  right;  otherwise  it 
looks  forced  and  silly.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  closer  coordination  between  the 
two  groups  is  a  promotion  idea 
worth  watching.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  home  furnishings  large  or 
small,  any  tendency  to  humanize 
them,  to  provide  that  spark  which 
brings  them  out  of  the  dead  past 
into  the  living  present  is  in  step 
with  the  incoming  trend  toward 
more  d)rnamic  presentation. 
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Ready-Made  Responses 

For  Salespeople 

By  AGNES  S.  CRONIN 

Director  of  'I'raininy,  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York 


SHALL  we  provide  our  sales¬ 
people  with  sound  principles 
of  salesmanship  and  urge  them 
to  make  their  own  application  of 
these  principles  by  suiting  their 
selling  talk  to  the  individual  case 
and  customer,  or  shall  we  require 
them  to  memorize  a  certain  number 
of  standardized  and  stereotyped 
sales  talks,  sentences,  and  phrases 
which  they  can  utilize  in  frequently 
recurring  situations? 

A  Controversial  Question 

The  question  is  highly  controver¬ 
sial.  Most  of  us  in  the  training 
field  have  inclined  to  the  first  prac¬ 
tice,  because  we  have  felt,  with  good 
reason,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  foresee  and  prescribe  accurately 
and  exactly  for  every  customer- 
salesclerk  transaction  in  our  hun¬ 
dreds  of  departments  with  their 
thousands  of  merchandise  items. 
We  are  very  good  teachers,  we  have 
lalxjred  tirelessly  to  instill  sound 
selling  technique,  yet  the  results  of 
our  eflforts  are  often  pitiable!  In 
my  store,  and,  I  imagine,  in  your 
store,  some  inspired — and  usually 
untrained — person  is  forever  ap¬ 
proaching  the  management  with  the 
novel  idea  that  more  goods  would 
be  sold  and  more  customers  made 
happy  if  the  salespeople  were  only 
trained!  They  are  often  surprised 
and  politely  skeptical  at  the  news 
that  a  training  program  is  in  oper¬ 
ation. 

Training  people  are  themselves 
most  critical  of  their  own  perform¬ 
ance,  most  conscious  that  they  must 
true  their  aim  if  their  training  is  to 
hit  the  mark  of  selling  efficiency. 
For  the  last  few  years  they  have 
been  testing  various  methods  to 
make  their  teaching  more  specific, 
rejecting  generalities  and  abstrac¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  specific  and  definite 
information  which  is  directly  applic¬ 
able  to  a  particular  job.  The  omni¬ 
bus  salesmanship  class  has  given 
way  to  small  classes  composed  of 


salespeople  selling  the  same  or  close¬ 
ly  related  merchandise.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  in  these  groups  bears  as  di¬ 
rectly  as  possible  on  the  problems 
connected  with  selling  a  definite  type 
of  merchandise.  But  even  this  more 
specialized  training  has  required 
the  salesperson  to  make  his  own 
application  of  the  principles  pre¬ 
sented.  The  very  superior  ones  do 
this  admirably ;  but  most  of  our 
salesclerks  are  not  very  superior. 

Should  we  follow  this  trend  of 
sijecialized  training  relentlessly  and 
k»gically  to  the  very  narrow  inter¬ 
pretation  of  training,  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  by  trainers  of  animals  and 
trainers  of  athletes,  where  training 
aims  to  teach  a  routine  response  to 
certain  signals  or  situations?  Does 
this  sound  like  a  compromise  with 
our  ideals?  Well,  maybe  we’ve  been 
too  idealistic.  If  we  find  that  we  can 
sell  more  merchandise  by  supplying 
our  sales  force  with  a  ready-made 
salestalk  to  be  offered  to  all  comers, 
we  shall  have  to  adopt  the  method 
with  as  good  grace  as  we  can 
manage. 

Advantages 

The  great  advantage  of  this  meth¬ 
od  is  that  it  saves  mental  wear  and 
tear  on  the  salesperson: — instead  of 
being  required  to  diagnose  and  pre¬ 
scribe  for  every  separate  customer- 
case,  she  is  provided  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  response  for  those  situations 
which  recur  frequently.  Her  habit¬ 
ual  response  is  a  good  resjxinse,  l)e- 
cause  the  words  in  her  standardized 
sentence  or  salestalk  have  l)een 
carefully  selected  in  advance.  Her 
information  has  been  organized  as 
it  seldom  is  in  a  spontaneous  sales¬ 
talk.  She  is  oiore  likely  to  offer 
information  about  her  merchandise 
voluntarily  if  she  has  the  words 
literally  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue. 

Of  course,  it  would  l)e  pretty 
silly  to  discourage  individual  enter¬ 
prise  by  the  wholesale  adoption  of 
standardized  salestalks,  but  it  might 


be  valuable  for  us  to  experiment 
with  the  idea,  in  moderation,  in  cer¬ 
tain  directions.  Some  of  these  di¬ 
rections  are  pointed  out  below : — 

1.  The  store’s  otcn  brands  of 
merchandise 

Why  do  you  carry  these  definite 
lines  of  merchandise  and  why 
should  the  customer  buy  them 
in  preference  to  other  similar 
brands  ? 

It  might  he  well  to  think  out  a 
good  story  in  answer  to  these 
questions  and  then  have  all  your 
salespeople  know  it.  and  stick 
to  it! 

2.  Special  promotions 

When  you  have  a  promotional 
event,  the  merchandise  is  usually 
unfamiliar  to  your  regular  sales¬ 
people  as  well  as  to  the 
“extras.”  There  is  not  time  for 
elaborate  or  extended  training. 
A  brief  meeting  should  be  held 
at  which  the  merchandise  is 
shown  and  discussed.  To  fix  the 
story  in  the  salesperson  s  mind, 
why  not  hand  each  one  a  single 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  you 
have  listed  on  the  left,  the 
question  customers  will  ask,  on 
the  right,  the  correct  answers  to 
these  questions.  Five  minutes* 
drill  on  the  answers  will  provide 
every  clerk  with  the  essential 
minimum  of  salestalk  to  see  her 
through  the  sale. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  jiointed 
out  that  this  provides  an  under¬ 
standable  training  formula  for 
those  hard-to-train  buyers. 

3.  The  day’s  advertisements 

The  assumption  is  that  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  our  advertisements  know 
what  is  worth  saying  and  how  to 
say  it  well.  Some  ads  are  simidy 
a  compendium  of  well-worded 
selling  points.  Why  not  insist 
on  the  salespeople  memorizing 
and  quoting  these  points,  so  that 
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the  customer  who  reads  the  ad 
will  recall  the  features  which 
impressed  her,  and  the  customer 
to  whom  the  words  are  new  will 
find  them  arresting? 

4.  Merchandise  demonstrations 

From  cosmetic  manufacturers 
and  the  makers  of  household 
gadgets  we  have  •  learned  the 
selling  value  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tor’s  technique.  While  we  should 
certainly  not  like  to  copy  all  the 
features  of  the  demonstration 
method,  we  might  apply  to 
selected  items  of  our  own  mer¬ 
chandise  its  essential  factors, 
which  are: 

a.  Telling  the  story  of  the  arti¬ 
cle,  whether  the  customer 
asks  for  it  or  not 
1).  Telling  the  story  completely, 
so  that  all  questions  and  ob¬ 
jections  are  answered 
c.  Telling  the  story  dramatically, 
so  that  the  customer  can  see 
how  the  article  works  or 
what  it  will  do  for  her. 

5.  Model  sales  for  new  salesclerks 
It  is  never  possible  to  clap  the 
new  and  inexperienced  sales¬ 
clerk  into  a  salesmanship  class  as 
soon  as  she’s  hired,  which  we 
really  should  do.  It  would  be 
feasible,  however,  to  have  her 
commit  to  memory  a  model 
salestalk,  a  tabloid  expression  of 
your  ideal  sale  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  question.  This  will  fur¬ 
nish  her  with  a  sort  of  pattern 
for  all  sales.  We  have  all  noted 
a  lack  of  imagination  in  our 
salesforce  and  an  inability  to  es¬ 
tablish  their  own  precedents. 
The  model  sales  gives  them 
“something  to  go  by,’’  and  in¬ 
spires  a  definite  confidence  in 
facing  similar  selling  situations 
in  future. 

The  training  supervisor,  or 
whoever  takes  the  part  of  the 
customer  and  teaches  the  model 
sale,  cannot  only  impart  much 
merchandise  and  salesmanship 
information  but  can  also  coach 
the  new  salesclerk  in  voice,  dic¬ 
tion,  manner,  and  gestures. 

6.  Standard  situations 

There  are  many  standard  situ¬ 
ations  in  every  store  which  can 
be  met  with  a  standardized  re¬ 
sponse.  For  instance,  if  your 
store  has  a  clearly  defined  price 
competition  policy,  all  salesclerks 
should  handle  every  price  com¬ 
petition  query  in  identically  the 
same  way.  If  your  store  pro- 


Model  for  Three-Cornered  Telephone  Sale 
(On  Unadvertised  Merchandise) 


Operator : 
Customer : 
Operator ; 
Customer: 

P.  S.  : 
Customer : 
P.  S.  : 


Cashier : 
P.  S.  : 


Salesclerk : 
P.  S.  : 

Clerk : 

Customer : 
Clerk : 

Customer : 
Clerk : 


Customer : 
Clerk : 

Customer': 

Clerk : 

P.  S.  : 


Customer : 

P.  S.: 


Customer : 
P.  S.  : 

Customer : 

P.  S.  : 


“This  is  Gimbels.  Good  morning.” 

“1  want  to  inquire  about  argentine  cloth.” 

“I  will  connect  you  with  personal  service.” 

“Thank  you.” 

♦“This  is  Miss  White.  May  I  help  you?” 

“Do  you  carry  argentine  cloth  for  covering  lamp  shades?” 

♦“Yes.  I’ll  connect  you  with  a  salesclerk  who  can  give  you 
information  about  it.” 

(Pause  while  personal  service  connects  with  clerk  on  closed 
wire.) 

(answering  ring)  "Upholstery  department.” 

♦“Personal  service  calling.  May  I  speak  to  a  salesclerk  who 
sells  argentine  cloth?” 

Calls  nearest  salesclerk  m  that  section  and  says  “Miss  Allen, 
personal  service  calling.” 

*  (answering  phone)  “This  is  Miss  Allen,  641-10.” 

*(to  clerk,  opening  wire  so  customer  can  hear)  “You  are  con¬ 
nected  with  a  customer  who  wants  information  about  argentine 
cloth.  She  wants  to  use  it  for  covering  lamp  shades.” 

“Yes,  we  have  it.  It  is  54  inches  wide  and  comes  in  a  variety 
of  soft  colors.  It  is  22  cents  a  yard.” 

“Isn’t  it  that  thin  cloth  that  has  been  treated  with  cellophane?” 

“Yes,  it  is  cheesecloth  that  has  been  given  a  glazed  finish  with 
cellophane.” 

“Is  that  the  only  kind  you  have?” 

“We  have  another  type — cellophane-treated  scrim  which  is  27 
cents  a  yard  and  one  yard  wide.  It  is  less  transparent  than  the 
other,  so  it  won’t  be  quite  so  suitable  for  lamp  covers.  I’d 
recommend  the  argentine  cloth.” 

“Then  I’ll  trust  your  judgment.  How  much  would  I  need 
for  two  twenty-four  inch  silk  shades?” 

“It’s  very  wide  so  2J4  yards  will  be  plenty  for  the  lamp  shades. 
We’ve  sold  ever  so  much  of  it  this  season  for  summer  draperies 
— it’s  so  crisp  and  cool  looking  and  the  colors  are  exquisite. 
Perhaps  you’d  enjoy  making  some?’l 

“I’m  sure  they’re  lovely,  but  they  sound  too  unusual.  I’d  have 
to  see  them  before  I’d  dare  try  them.  Just  send  me  2%  yards 
6i  yellow  for  my  lamp  shades.” 

♦‘TTertainly,  personal  service  will  take  your  order.” 

♦“Thank  you.  Miss  Allen.”  (closes  wire  to  selling  department) 
(To  customer) 

“May  I  have  your  full  name,  please?” 

“Street  number,  please?  Is  that  in  Manhattan?” 

“Is  that  a  private  house?” 

“Is  it  a  charge  or  C.  O.  D.?” 

“If  you’re  getting  ready  for  summer,  Mrs.  Evans,  perhaps 
you’d  like  to  know  about  the  excellent  value  in  beach  chairs  we 
have  this  week.  They  are  well  made  with  an  oak  frame  and  have 
a  canvas  back  and  canopy,  and  a  wooden  foot  rest.  The  price  is 
special  at  $2.29.” 

“Why  -  I  might  be  interested.  Are  they  heavy?” 

“They’re  quite  sturdy  but  not  too  heavy  to  move  easily.  They’re 
only  35  inches  long  when  folded,  so  that  you  can  take  them  to 
the  beach  in  a  car.” 

"All  right,  I  believe  I’ll  let  you  send  two.  That’s  a  good  idea.” 
“I  know  you’ll  enjoy  them.  Is  there  anything  else  on  your  list 
of  summer  needs,  Mrs.  Evans?” 

“No,  that  will  be  all,  thank  you.” 

“Very  well.  The  argentine  cloth  will  be  delivered  to  you  to¬ 
morrow,  Mrs.  Evans,  and  the  chairs  day  after  tomorrow. 
Thank  you.  Goodbye.” 


♦Indicates  standardized  sentence. 
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Lady  Marion  Flatwear  Sales — -10  Cents  Each 

Gimbel’s  Basement 

Customer’s  Questions 

Salesclerk’s  Answers 

“What  is  Plated  Silver?” 

“This  particular  plated  silver  is  a  sterling 
silver  plating  applied  to  a  nickel  silver 
base.” 

“Will  it  wear  well?" 

“Yes.  This  is  a  very  good  quality  and 
we  give  a  IS  year  guarantee  of  good 
wear.” 

“Does  it  tarnish?’ 

“All  silver  tarnishes,  even  the  best  ster¬ 
ling  silver.  This  is  due  to  the  suljrfiur  in 
the  air.  It  is  very  easily  polished,  with 
regular  silver  polish.” 

“What  pieces  are  included  in 
this  sale?” 

Dinner  knives  Orange  spoons 

Dinner  forks  Dessert  spoons 

Salad  forks  Soup  spoons 

Oyster  forks  Tablespoons 

Dessert  forks  Coffee  spoons 

Educator  forks  Bouillon  spoons 

Educator  spoons  Butter  spreaders 

Teaspoons  Butter  knives 

Sugar  spoons  Iced  tea  spoons 

“What  are  the  most  essential 
pieces  and  how  many  of 
each  do  you  suggest?” 

16  Teaspoons  8  Dessert  knives 

4  Tablespoons  8  Butter  knives 

8  Bouillon  spoons  8  Salad  forks 

8  Dessert  forks  8  Coffee  spoons 

ALSO,  the  following  pieces  (at  14  cents 
each) 

1  Cold  meat  fork  1  Berry  spoon 

1  Ladle  for  gravy  1  Sugar  spoon 

2  Butter  knives 

“What  spoons  are  correct  to 
use  for  soup?” 

“Tablespoons  are  used  for  soup  served  in 
plates.  Soup  spoons  or  bouillon  spoons 
are  used  when  it  is  served  in  cups. 
Tablespoons  are  also  used  for  serving 
vegetables,  puddings  and  berries.” 

“What  are  the  uses  of  des¬ 
sert  spoons?” 

“They  are  used  for  desserts,  cereals  and 
for  fruits,  except  fruit  cocktails  and 
grapefruit  in  halves,  when  teaspoons  are 
used.” 

“And  of  oyster  forks?” 

“For  oysters,  clams,  fish  food  cocktads.” 

“Will  this  pattern  harmonize 
well  with  most  dining 
rooms  ?” 

“Yes.  The  pattern  is  simph  enough  to 
harmonize  with  any  kind  of  furniture  and 
furnishings.” 

“Is  it  possible  to  get  more 
pieces  later?” 

“Yes.  This  is  an  open  stock  pattern.  You 
can  add  to  your  set  whenever  you  wish.” 

motes  a  new  advertising  slogan 
or  adopts  a  new  publicity  policy, 
the  salesclerks  should  all  be 
drilled  to  tell  the  same  story  in 
answer  to  customers’  questions. 

7.  Non-selling  training 

Non-selling  training  offers  the 
widest  field  for  standardized 
methods  and  probably  in  every 
store  they  are  already  being 
used.  Elevator  operators  are 
taught  to  use  the  same  words 
and  the  same  intonations  for 
their  floor  calls  and  directions  to 
customers ;  telephone  order  clerks 


have  routine  responses  for  a 
number  of  situations;  informa¬ 
tion  clerks  have  standardized 
phrases  for  various  occasions, 
etc. 

A  few  tentative  experiments 
which  we  have  made  in  our  store  in 
developing  ready-made  responses 
for  the  use  of  our  salespeople  have 
convinced  us  that  they  have  a  defin¬ 
ite,  though  perhaps  limited,  value. 
A  class  in  “Organized  Selling,” 
given  to  a  group  of  assistant  buyers, 
stressed  the  idea  of  “putting  the 
words  in  the  salesclerk’s  mouth.” 


The  assistant  buyers  themselves 
welcomed  the  idea  whole-heartedly; 
with  the  help  of  their  salespeople 
they  worked  out  definite  merchan¬ 
dise  approach  phrases  applicable  to 
their  own  departments,  and  effective 
selling  sentences  for  particular 
items  of  merchandise.  They  found 
that  the  salespeople  welcomed  the 
idea  joyously  and  clamored  for  more 
and  still  more  “things  to  say.”  It 
was  evident  that  the  effort  of  think¬ 
ing  up  their  own  selling  talk  had 
left  them  frequently  at  a  loss. 

The  assistant  buyers  were  par¬ 
ticularly  enthusiastic  about  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  teaching  the  new  sales¬ 
person  a  model  sale ;  this  was  a 
great  surprise  to  the  instructor  who 
expected  the  usual  objection  that  a 
“canned”  salestalk  is  mechanical 
and  meaningless.  They  seemed  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  ever-changing  com¬ 
binations  in  the  selling  situation 
would  prevent  excessively-stereo¬ 
typed  selling  talk. 

The  sponsors  in  the  basement 
were  supplied  with  a  pattern  and 
allowed  to  make  up  model  sales 
for  their  own  departments.  They 
grasped  the  idea  easily  and  turned 
out  some  very  creditable  sales  in¬ 
deed.  They  were  encouraged  to 
argue  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  idea 
which  they  did  vehemently,  with 
the  general  consensus  of  opinion  re¬ 
sulting  that  they  thought  it  a  pretty 
good  idea.  (The  fact  that  they 
learned  a  good  deal  about  salesman¬ 
ship  in  the  process  of  writing  up 
their  sales  was  quite  by  the  way.) 

Customers’  question-sheets  have 
been  used  in  a  large  number  of  de¬ 
partments  with  rather  greater-  than- 
usual  success,  as  training  devices  go. 
The  buyers  and  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  graSp  the  idea  at  once  and 
help  to  work  it  up  without  any  of 
the  hum-ing  and  haw-ing  and  I’ll- 
do-it-next-week-attitude  that  is  en¬ 
countered  when  they  are  asked  to 
help  with  a  merchandise  manual  or 
anything  which  looks  formidable. 
The  salespeople  are  almost  too  flat¬ 
tering  in  their  aj)preciation,  because 
their  demand  is  far  in  excess  of 
what  we  have  been  able  to  supply 
as  yet.  Merchandise  managers  have 
l)een  known  to  ask  for  extra  copies 
of  “that  interesting  training  stuff,” 
and  a  manufacturer  was  seen  to 
pocket  one  such  sheet. 

We  feel  that  the  idea  of  ready¬ 
made  responses  for  frequently  re¬ 
curring  situations  is  sound.  As  yet 
we  have  accomplished  very  little  in 
this  direction,  and  we  have  found 
no  way  of  measuring  the  results 
achieved  by  this  method. 
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Monthly  Trend  of  Sales 

1930  1931  1932 


The  figures  given  below  have  been  compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Boston.  They  should  prove  of  distinct  value  to  controllers,  merchandise  man¬ 
agers,  and  sales  promotion  directors  in  checking  store  performances  and  in  planning 
stocks,  sales  and  advertising. 

•  The  data  was  compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  32  stores  in  Boston  and 
other  New  England  cities.  Because  of  the  departmental  groupings  we  believe  the 
affect  of  the  difference  between  climatic  conditions  in  New  England  and  most  other 
sections  of  the  country  has  been  minimized.  The  information  is  reprinted  through 
the  courtesy  of  E.  S.  Boardman,  Manager  of  the  Industrial  Statistics  Division 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 

- • - 

Per  Cent  of  Each  Month’s  Dollar  Sales 
to  the  Total  Sales  for  the  Year 
1. 


WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  JUNIORS’  READY-TO-WEAR 
Coats;  Dresses,  Furs,  Aprons  and  House  Dresses;  Waists  and  Blouses;  Sweaters, 
Suits,  Skirts;  Ready-to-Wear  not  otherwise  specified. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

■  June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1930 

8.3 

6.3 

7.3 

1Q.3.C; 

10:3 

9.0 

5.7 

7.0 

7.2 

10.8 

9.3 

8.5 

1931 

9.6 

6.0 

8.5 

11.0 

9.2 

8.8 

5.1 

6.5 

7.9 

10.6 

8.8 

8.0 

1932 

8.6  •• 

6.1  . 

8.3  . 

11.4 

9.7 

8.6 

4.6 

5.5 

8.6 

10.8 

9.4 

8.4 

WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  AND  JUNIORS’  ACCESSORIES 
Millinery ;  Neckwear  and  Veilings ;  Corsets  and  Brassieres ;  Knit  Underwear ;  Silk 
Underwear;  Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear;  Negligees  and  Bathrobes;  Handker¬ 
chiefs;  Women’s  and  Children’s  Gloves;  Women’s  and  Children’s  Hosiery; 
Women’s  and  Children’s  Shoes;  Jewelry;  Leather  Goods;  Toilet  Articles  and 
Drugs;  Umbrellas,  Parasols,  Games. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

■  Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

19.10 

5.9 

5.8 

■  7.3 

9.3 

9.0 

8.3 

5.8 

5.3 

7.4 

8.8 

8.8 

17.4 

1931 

7.1 

5.6 

8.4 

9.4 

8.7 

8.9 

5.8 

5.\ 

8.1 

8.3 

7.8 

16.8 

1932 

7.2 

6.3 

9.0 

9.0 

8.5 

8.5 

5.1 

4.8 

8.5 

8.4 

8.2 

16.5 

3, 

MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  CLOTHING  AND  FURNISHINGS 
Men's  Clothing;  Men’s  Furnishings,  including  Hats  and  Caps;  Boys’  Wear; 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Shoes. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

.Mar. 

.4pr. 

May 

June 

July 

A  ug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Noi'. 

Dec. 

1930 

6.5 

5.5  , 

6.6 

9.7 

8.1 

8.7 

6.0 

4.8 

6.6 

8.9 

9.9 

18.7 

1931 

8.4 

5.5 

8.3 

8.8 

7.5 

8.7 

6.2 

4.2 

7.4 

7.9 

8.6 

18.5 

1932 

7.5 

5.6 

8.3 

7.9 

,  7.6 

8.3 

5.6 

4.4 

8.2 

8.3 

9.1 

19.3 

4. 

INFANTS’  WEAR 

Infants’  Department;  Girls’  Ready-to-Wear. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Julv 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nerv. 

Dec. 

1930 

5.2 

5.6 

7.3 

10.9 

8.3 

6.3 

4.6 

5.0 

8.0 

12.2 

10.8 

15.8 

1931 

6.3 

5.0 

9.3 

9.9 

7.5 

6.8 

4.5 

4.6 

8.7 

11.3 

9.7 

16.4 

1932 

5.9 

5.4 

9.2 

9.0 

8.0 

6.4 

4.0 

4.6 

9.4 

11.0 

10.4 

16.7 
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Controllers*  Forum 


5. 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Furniture,  Beds,  Mattresses,  Springs;  House  Furnishings;  Electrical  Appliances; 
Draperies,  Lamps,  Shades;  Floor  Coverings;  China  and  Glassware,  Linens; 

Domestics. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1930 

8.4 

7.4 

7.6 

8.2 

8.7 

7.0 

6.0 

9.0 

8.9 

10.5 

8.9 

9.4 

1931 

10.1 

6.8 

7.8 

7.7 

8.1 

7.1 

5.4 

8.3 

10.3 

11.1 

8.5 

8.8 

1932 

9.8 

7.5 

7.5 

7.7 

8.4 

6.9 

4.7 

7.9 

11.7 

10.8 

8.2 

8.9 

6. 

RADIOS 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1930 

30.7 

9.1 

6.7 

4.5 

5.2 

4.5 

2.8 

5.2 

5.6 

8.9 

7.7 

9.1 

1931 

20.8 

9.7 

8.6 

6.4 

6.6 

2.9 

4.7 

4.9 

8.9 

11.0 

•8.5 

7.6 

1932 

14.4 

9.7 

7.4 

5.2 

6.0 

4.3 

2.8 

3.8 

7.2 

18.0 

10.9 

10.3 

7. 

PIECE  GOODS 

Silks  and  Velvets;  Woolen  Dress  Goods;  Cotton  Dress  Goods. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1930 

7.9 

8.2 

10.5 

10.4 

11.7 

10.4 

6.8 

4.7 

6.0 

8.1 

7.4 

7.9 

1931 

9.9 

8.4 

11.4 

10.5 

10.4 

10.4 

5.6 

4.4 

7.1 

8.1 

7.0 

6.8 

1932 

9.1 

8.5 

10.7 

11.5 

10.8 

8.9 

5.2 

4.5 

7.4 

8.5 

7.8 

7.1 

8. 

SMALLWARES 

Laces,  Trimmings,  Embroideries;  Ribbons,  Notions. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1930 

6.9 

7.4 

8.1 

8.8 

10.0 

9.4 

6.6 

5.4 

7.0 

9.3 

8.8 

12.3 

1931 

8.3 

7.3 

8.8 

•  9.4 

9.4 

9.8 

6.4 

4.9 

7.4 

8.7 

8.0 

11.6 

1932 

8.5 

7.8 

9.3 

9.3 

9.6 

9.3 

5.8 

5.2 

7.4 

8.7 

8.0 

11.1 

9. 

TOYS  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Julv 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1930 

2.7 

2.9 

A2 

4.8 

6.8 

8.0 

5.4 

3.8 

4.3 

5.2 

9.4 

42.5 

1931 

3.3 

2.8 

4.4 

5.8 

6.0 

8.1 

5.6 

3.7 

4.6 

5.3 

8.9 

42.5 

1932 

3.5 

3.5 

4.7 

5.3 

5.7 

6.8 

4.8 

4.1 

4.4 

5.6 

9.9 

41.7 

10. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Silverware ;  Luggage ;  Books  and  Stationery ;  Art  Goods,  including  Needlework ; 

All  Others. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not>. 

Dec. 

1930 

6.4 

6.4 

7.3 

7.5 

8.1 

7.9 

6.4 

6.4 

7.0 

10.0 

10.8 

15.7 

1931 

7.8 

6.7 

7.8 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

5.9 

5.7 

7.4 

9.6 

10.5 

15.5 

1932 

7.7 

6.9 

7.9 

7.7 

7.9 

7.8 

5.3 

5.8 

8.1 

9.3 

10.6 

15.0 

11. 

BASEMENT 

Women’s,  Misses’  and  Juniors’  Ready-to-Wear ;  Women’s,  Misses’  and  Juniors’ 
Accessories;  Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing  and  Furnishings;  Infants’  Wear;  Home 
Furnishings;  Radios;  Piece  Goods;  Smallwares;  Toys  and  Spnjrting  Goods; 

Miscellaneous. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1930 

8.9 

6.3 

7.7 

10.0 

9.2 

8.6 

5.8 

5.5 

7.3 

9.4 

9.8 

12.5 

1931 

9.1 

6.2 

8.8 

10.3 

8.7 

8.9 

5.9 

5.3 

7.9 

9.1 

8.5 

11.3 

1932 

8.2 

6.5 

9.2 

9.9 

8.7 

8.6 

5.5 

5.3 

8.4 

8.7 

8.8 

12.2 

12 

TOTAL  STORE 
Total  of  1  to  11  inclusive. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1930 

7.9 

6.4 

7.4 

9.2 

9.1 

%2 

5.8 

6.3 

7A 

9.7 

9.3 

13.3 

1931 

8.7 

6.2 

8.4 

92 

8.5 

8.4 

5.6 

5.8 

8.2 

9.5 

8.6 

12.9 

1932 

8.2 

6.5 

8.5 

92 

8.6 

8.1 

5.0 

5.6 

8.9 

9.5 

8.9 

13.0 
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APPLIANCE  SALES  SHIFT 

DEPARTMENT  STORES  GAIN  IN  ELECTRICAL 
HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCE  SALES 

From  consumers,  manufacturers,  utilities,  the  trade  press  and  retail 
observers  comes  the  word  that  department  stores  have  made 
great  strides  in  merchandising  electrical  appliances.  More  and 
more,  consumers  are  buying  electrical  appliances  from  department 
stores.  With  this  shift  in  appliance  sales  come  new  problems  for 
the  department  stores.  To  solve  these  problems  comes  a  new  guide, 
MERCHANDISING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES,  a  report  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee.  This  book  is  the  first  com¬ 
plete  study  of  electrical  appliance  merchandising.  You  will  find  it 
helpful  in  your  business  because  it  answers  these  questions: 


■ 


1.  Who  are  my  customers? 

2.  Why  do  they  buy  from  my  store? 

3.  How  can  I  widen  my  market  for  electrical 
appliances? 

4.  What  should  my  selling  force  know  about 
electrical  appliances? 

5.  What  are  the  selling  policies  of  my  merchan¬ 
dise  resources?  How  do  they  affect  my  busi¬ 
ness? 

6.  Should  electrical  appliances  be  a  separate  de¬ 
partment  or  a  part  of  housefurnishings? 

7.  What  would  I  gain  by  having  a  leased  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  section?  What  should  I  ob¬ 
serve  in  drawing  up  a  leased  section  agree¬ 
ment? 

8.  What  turnover  should  I  get  on  each  elec¬ 
trical  appliance? 

9.  What  markup  should  I  obtain  on  each  elec¬ 
trical  appliance? 

10.  What  is  the  markdowix  percentage  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  merchandising  electrical  appli¬ 
ances?  How  can  this  markdown  be  reduced 
or  eliminated? 

11.  How  are  sales  divided  among  the  various 
appliances?  What  is  the  percentage  of  elec¬ 


trical  appliance  sales  to  housefurnishings  sales? 
What  is  the  percentage  of  electrical  appliance 
sales  to  total  store  sales? 

12.  What  percentage  of  my  advertising  budget 
should  be  assigned  to  electrical  appliances? 

13.  How  should  I  promote  appliances  by  day, 
week,  month? 

14.  What  headlines  and  appeals  are  most  effec¬ 
tive  ? 

15.  Should  I  use  outside  sales  people?  How  should 
their  territories  be  allocated?  Who  should 
direct  their  training  and  how  should  they  be 
compensated  ? 

16.  What  principles  of  installxnent  sales  financing 
should  be  observed  in  selling  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  ? 

17.  What  «  the  best  method  of  handling  service,  , 
installation  and  repair  on  electrical  appliances? 

18.  What  facilities  are  available  for  testing  elec¬ 
trical  appliances?  How  will  testing  affect  my 
sales? 

19.  Under  what  conditions  is  it  desirable  for  me 
to  coordinate  my  selling  activities  with  those 
of  other  merchandisers? 

20.  What  is  the  future  of  the  department  store 
in  merchandising  electrical  appliances? 
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What  This  Book  Contains 
At  A  Glance 


MARKET  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AN  ELECTRIC  AGE. 

A  detailed  anaijriii  of  the  consumer  demand  for  electrical'  household 
appliances.  Factors  in  consumer  buying.  How  the  market  may  be 
extended  through  overcoming  sales  resistance  and  adjusting  merchandising 
policies  to  meet  the  demands  of  consumers.  Product  analysis.  Description 
of  electrical  household  appliances. 


CHANNELS  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Selection  af  dealers.  Direct  distribution.  Distribution  through  owned  or 
controlled  channels.  Terms  and  discounts.  Importance  of  Electrical  whole¬ 
salers.  Production  centers.  Exports  and  Imports  of  Electrical  appliances. 
Retail  trade.  Kinds  and  types  of  retailers  engaged  in  electrical  appliance 
distribution.  Trends  in  retailing  electrical  appliances. 


m.  MERCHANDISING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  THROUGH 
UTILITIES. 

The  utility  as  a  pioneer  merchandiser.  Utility  leadership  in  cooperation 
and  promotion.  Problems  and  policies  of  utility  merchandising. 


MERCHANDISING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  THROUGH 
HARDWARE  AND  FURNITURE  STORES. 

Advantages  of  hardware  and  furniture  store  in  merchandising  electrical 
appliances.  Growth  of  electrical  appliance  distribution  through  hardware 
and  furniture  stores.  Problems  and  policies  of  hardware  and  furniture  store 
merchandising  of  appliances. 


A  Report 
of  the 
Electrical 
Merchandising 
Joint 

Committee 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  MERCHANDISING  OF  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES. 

Factors  in  growth  of  department  store  as  an  outlet  for  electrical  appliances. 
Advant^es  of  deparment  store  in  electrical  appliance  distribution.  Mer¬ 
chandising  problems.  Turnover.  Markup.  Markdown.  Fast  selling  items 
b^  price  lines.  Leased  departments.  Future  of  department  store  merchan¬ 
dising  of  appliances. 


VI.  ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  PROMOTION. 

The  use  of  media.  Budgeting  the  appropriation.  Advertising  and  sales 
calendar  for  appliances.  Appeals.  Headlines.  Timed  promotions.  Coordin¬ 
ation  of  selling  efforts.  Cooperative  advertising.  Displays.  Outside  selling. 
Sales  Training  for  Appliance  Salespeople.  Manufacturers  sales  promotion. 
Advertising  and  selling  efforts  of  wholesaler.  Pioneer  advertising. 


Edited  by 
Kenneth  Dameron 


Vn.  THE  HOME  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Consumer  education.  Organization  and  function  of  Home  Service  Depart¬ 
ment.  Merchandising  and:  promotional  activities. 


vni.  PRICE  AND  SERVICE  POLICIES. 

Methods  of  financing  consumers.  Facilities  f 
ment  selliim.  Price  policies.  Service  and 
servicing.  Reducing  number  of  service  calls, 
servicing. 


IX.  TESTING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  AS  A 
MERCHANDISING  PROBLEM. 

Need  for  testing.  Facilities  for  Testing.  Examples  of  Testing.  Advantages 
of  Testing.  Protection  of  Consumer. 


PRICE 

^4.00 


35%  discount  to 
members  of 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
N.  R.  H.  A. 

N.  R.  F.  A. 
Edison  Electric 
Institute 


X.  TRADE  RELATIONS.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 


ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 


To  ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING  COMMITTEE, 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  .  copies  of  Merchandising  Electrical 

Appliances. 

I  am  enclosing  a  check  for  $ . 


"  oUU  pages 
60  tables  and 
charts 


Name 


Address 
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MODERN  DISPLAY  SETTINGS  FOR  FALL 

A  PLAN  OF  FUNCTIONAL  BACKGROUNDS 

Article  No.  4 

By  W.  L  STENSGAARD 

- • - 


WE  are  now  more  familiar  with  the  various  con¬ 
ditions  and  influences  of  the  National  Recovery 
Act  on  retail  merchandising  and  promotion  meth- 
ckIs  and  plans.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  future  pro¬ 
motions  will  have  less  “price  differential”  as  the  basic 
influence  and  stores  must  turn  to  the  job  of  better 
organizing  and  merchandising 
their  promotion  plans.  This  ob¬ 
viously  will  influence  windows 
as  well  as  other  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising.  We,  therefore,  take  this 
occasion  to  point  out  a  few  facts 
as  to  how  the  General  Back¬ 
ground  System  can  prove  of 
practical  and  valuable  assistance. 

First,  there  will  be  less  night 
work  in  the  display  department,  there  will  not  be  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  promotions  on  the  store 
calendar,  but  each  promotion  must  have  a  sound  mer¬ 
chandising  idea  (more  direct  merchandising  apj)eal,  less 
shouting  of  price).  The  operation  of  the  display  de¬ 
partment  for  both  interior  and  window  display  must. 


therefore,  be  more  flexible  and  efficient.  We  ask  that 
you  review  previous  articles  on  this  subject  so  that  you 
may  clearly  visualize  the  few  basic  properties  involved 
in  this  complete  system  of  General  Display  settings.,We 
would  ask  that  you  study  the  six  illustrations  in  this 
issue  that  show  slightly  more  complicated  arrangements 
than  we  have  offered  in  previous 
suggestions.  Visualize,  if  you 
will,  from  the  illustrations  in  this, 
as  well  as  previous  issues,  the 
grand  variety  of  settings,  almost 
without  limitation,  that  are  possi¬ 
ble  from  this  General  plan. 
Imagine  the  clean  cut  effects  that 
will  always  predominate  in  your 
store  front  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
not  l)e  difficult  for  you  to  calculate  the  tremendous 
savings  in  time,  effort  and  material,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  improved  sales  results  that  will  be  accomplished 
when  each  setting  is  designed  to  suit  the  particular  kind 
of  merchandise  each  window  is  featuring. 

Already  we  know  of  many  of  America’s  leading 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  repetition  con¬ 
cerning  details  of  this  plan,  we  ask  that 
yon  refer  hack  to  series  No.  1,  May  issue, 
series  No.  2,  June  issue,  and  series  No.  3, 
July  issue,  of  “The  Bulletin,”  before  read¬ 
ing  this — the  fourth  article  of  the  series. 


Sketch  No.  1 
Smart  Handbag  Will 
Complete  Your  Smart  Ensemble” 
First  we  point  out  the  value  of  a 
smart  illustration  to  lend  style  value 
to  displays  of  style  merchandise.  This 
same  illustration  could  be  used  in  the 
newspaper  or  direct  mail  and  thereby 
make  a  complete  promotion  tie-up. 

The  first  of  these  posters  is  30  in. 
wide,  60  in.  high.  We  suggest  these 
be  oil  painted  on  canvas,  mounted  over 
wooden  frames,  as  this  gives  a  genuine 
oil  painted  effect.  It  is  important  that 
every  style  feature  be  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect  and  the  work  be  smartly  done  or 
it  will  cheapen  the  merchandise  shown. 

The  setting  is  easily  understood  if 
you  study  the  floor  plan.  A  panel  45 
in.  wide  at  the  left,  next  a  ^  in.  90 
degree  unit,  a  90  degree  quarter  circle 
unit  and  a  panel  30  in.  wide.  Set  for¬ 
ward  at  the  right  are  four  15  in.  90 
degree  quarter  circle  units.  A  light 
effect  back  of  these  creates  an  inter¬ 
esting  effect.  These  panels  are  fastened 
together  with  connecting  hardware, 
and  pilasters  of  nickel,  copper  or 
brass  cover  these  connections  and 
create  a  smart  modern  effect,  adding 
appearance  of  height  to  the  setting. 

VVith  an  assortment  of  panels  as  we 
have  suggested,  this  display  setting 
can  be  set-up  in  your  windows  in  ten 
minutes. 
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Sketch  No.  2 

“Correct  Undies  Are  Important 
to  Your  Outerwear  Appearance” 

This  illustrates  your  presentation 
of  underwear.  We  use  the  same 
panels  and  trim  as  shown  in  our  pre¬ 
vious  displays.  The  arrangement, 
though,  is  entirely  different. 

This  display  is  composed  of  the 
following  unit  pieces.  One  45  in. 
panel,  two  15  in.  panels,  two  15  in. 
quarter  round  panels,  two  15  in.  panels 
with  top  rounded  corner  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  hardware.  The  45  in.  center 
panel  is  recessed  in  this  arrangement. 
Two  15  in.  90  degree  quarter  circle 
units  are  placed  one  on  either  side 
of  the  center  panel,  framing  the  style 
illustration.  On  either  side  of  the 
quarter  circle  units  we  place  a  15 
in.  panel  and  also  a  15  in.  panel  with 
rounded  outside  corners  at  top.  These 
panels  are  fastened  together  with 
simple  hardware  and  finished  by  plac¬ 
ing  metal  pilasters  and  end  pieces. 
The  hardware  may  be  finished  in 
brushed  nickel,  brass  or  copper  to 
harmonize  with  the  color  of  the  panels. 

The  style  panel  is  size  30  in.  by 
60  in.  and  is  mounted  on  the  45  in. 
back  panel  by  using  a  metal  frame 
of  the  same  finish  as  the  metal  pilast- 
ters.  The  illustration  may  be  handled 
in  Tempera  or  oil  colors  and  should 
be  reproduced  in  seven  to  ten  colors 
to  get  the  style  touch  which  is  needed. 

Your  proper  presentation  of  under¬ 
wear  may  be  made  very  easily  by 
following  the  floor  plan  as  shown 
below  this  illustration.  W'e  use  the 
same  panels  and  metal  trim  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  previous  suggestions. 
This  is  merely  giving  you  another 
practical  application  or  use  of  this 
display  principal. 


Sketch  No.  3 

“These  Fur  Trimmed  Coats 

Are  Style  Leaders” 

Again  we  suggest  the  smart  style 
sketch  for  style  merchandise.  Identi¬ 
fy  the  merchandise  in  the  coat  depart¬ 
ment  by  making  an  attractive  trim 
of  these  coats  with  the  same  illustra¬ 
tion  in  a  show  case  or  on  an  elevation 
or  plateau. 

This  ^ster  is  also  30  in.  wide  by 
60  in.  high.  Oil  reproduction  should 
be  used  to  get  the  smartness  into  the 
sketch  and  richness  in  the  treatment. 

An  unusual  arrangement  is  produced 
in  this  setting.  The  floor  plan  is  self- 
explanatory.  Starting  from  the  left 
we  place  one  15  in.  {»nel,  three  15 
in.  90  degree  quarter  circles  and  a  30 
in.  panel.  The  quarter  circle  units 
are  staggered  to  the  back  of  the  win¬ 
dow  to  add  depth.  Forward  from  the 
30  in.  panel  is  a  45  in.  panel,  bearing 
our  style  illustration  framed  in  a 
metal  border  matching  the  finish  on 
the  metal  connecting  pilasters.  Imme¬ 
diately  back  of  the  45  in.  panel,  we 
place  a  30  in.  panel  which  finishes 
the  setting. 

The  panels  can  be  covered  with  fine 
grained  canvas  and  lacquered  in  rust 
brown  with  metal  pilasters  of  copper 
or  brushed  brass.  With  black,  brown 
and  many  other  colors  of  merchandise, 
this  combination  will  be  very  striking. 
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stores  that  are  adopting  this  plan.  Some  have  used 
canvas  with  oil  paint  -or  lacquered  finishes  in  neutral 
shades;  others  have  covered  these  frames  with  such 
materials  as  cork,  imitation  pig  skin,  leatherette  fabrics 
or  fine  wood  grain  veneers  or  Flex-wood.  Some  stores 
have  also  adopted  a  system  for  interior  display  especial¬ 
ly  on  furniture  floors  and  in  houseware  departments,  or 
in  connection  with  denionstration  booths,  style  shows, 
etc. 

We  want  to  impress  you  with  the  importance  of  a 
•display  setting  changeable  and  suitable  to  the  type  of 
merchandise  being  shown  in  front  of  the  settings.  In 
•other  words,  permanent  backgrounds  in  front  of  which 
must  be  shown  everything  from  notions  to  furniture 
are  no  more  suitable  to  modern  merchandising  than 
would  be  notion  department  counters  in  the  neck  tie 
section.  The  change  of  settings  with  the  change  of 
the  merchandise  display  can  have  much  to  do  with 
influencing  attention.  It  has  not  been  a  lack  of  desire 
for  change  of  settings  but  rather  the  lack  of  a  practical, 
economical  system  that  has  caused  this  idea  to  be  some¬ 
what  undeveloped  heretofore. 

Another  important  point  about  this  plan  is  that  large 
photographic  blow-ups  or  hand  made  illustrations  can 
be  used  on  the  background  settings  for  the  same  reason 
and  purpHJse  that  they  are  incorporated  in  your  news¬ 


paper  advertising.  Such  illustrations  can  add  interest, 
action  and  color  to  the  display  and  quickly  illustrate 
the  utility  or  style  feature  of  the  merchandise  shown, 
thereby  reducing  somewhat  the  amount  of  explanatory 
copy  necessary.  In  other  words,  your  windows  become 
enlarged  advertisements  of  three  dimensions  showing 
actual  merchandise  exposed  to  the  public  day  and  night, 
as  an  important  influence  towards  the  success  of  any 
store  selling  event. 

We  would  appreciate  hearing  from  stores  that  may 
have  adopted  this  system  in  either  a  small  or  large 
way  for  either  windows  or  interior.  We  would  like 
to  know  what  they  think  of  it.  We  would  appreciate 
photographs.  We  may  find  it  possible  to  use  part  or 
all  of  such  information  in  future  articles  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  actual  acceptance  and  use  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions.  Again  we  mention  that  if  there  are  any  questions 
you  wish  to  ask,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  any 
information  that  may  be  helpful.  We  recommend,  if 
you  are  planning  Fall  display  settings,  that  you  adopt 
this  system  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  benefits 
not  only  this  Fall,  but  also  through  the  busy  season 
of  Christmas  displays. 

Many  window  and  interior  plans  are  now  being  de¬ 
veloped  which  will  be  shown  in  future  issues  of  The 
Bulletin. 


Sketch  No.  4 

“When  Day  Is  Done  ...  A 
Smart  'lable  Setting  Helps 
Make  An  Enjoyaole  Aleal” 

Nothing  so  interesting  and  bearing 
so  much  human  appeal  as  the  home¬ 
like  presentations  of  household  mer¬ 
chandise.  You  just  can’t  wait  to  sit 
down  to  a  delicious  meal  with  appro¬ 
priate  linens  and  service.  An  illus¬ 
tration  IS  again  rendered  in  oil  to 
bring  out  the  detail  and  obtain  the 
rich  effect. 

In  arranging  this  setting,  we  have 
utilized  a  new  unit.  This  is  the  30 
in.  plateau.  We  show  it  in  relation 
to  the  IS  in.,  30  in.  and  45  in.  panels. 
From  the  lett  of  the  display,  we  place 
two  15  in.  panels,  two  30  in.  panels, 
one  15  in.  panel,  one  45  in.  panel  and 
one  IS  in.  panel.  The  two  30  in. 
plateaus  or  bases  are  suggested  to 
give  elevation  to  the  merchandise. 
They  may  be  made  of  wooden  frame 
work  with  wall  board  covering  or 
prestwood  and  lacquered  to  match  or 
contrast  with  the  panels.  F'inishing 
the  top  in  one  color  and  the  face 
edges  in  another  color  will  make  the 
merchandise  stand  out. 

The  flexibility  of  the  General  Dis¬ 
play  System  is  demonstrated  in  this 
setting,  also  its  utility  and  ease  of  in¬ 
stallation.  This  entire  arrangement 
can  be  placed  in  the  window  in  a  few 
minutes  and  may  be  taken  out  in  the 
same  time. 
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Sketch  No.  5 
“Wool  Is  Up  46% — 

iiuy  Blankets  Now !" 

How  to  show  Bedding  and  Blankets 
with  a  new  thought !  The  accompany¬ 
ing  sketch  will  solve  your  problem. 

W’e  again  use  the  illustration  to 
dramatize  bedding  in  a  manner  to 
attract  more  than  the  usual  attention. 
This  illustration  is  handled  in  rich 
oils  to  emphasize  the  richness  of  the 
merchandise.  Our  poster  is  30  in. 
by  60  in.  and  is  mounted  on  the  45 
in.  center  panel.  On  either  side  of 
the  center  panel  we  place  two  15  in. 
panels  and  each  end  unit  consists  of 
two  30  in.  panels  with  the  new  30 
in.  plateau.  The  plateaus  may  be  used 
to  place  a  stack  of  folded  blankets, 
working  the  background  into  the 
actual  showing  of  the  merchandise. 

An  interior  display  of  blankets, 
using  one  45  in.  panel  with  the  illus¬ 
tration  and  a  stack  of  blankets  on  a 
plateau  immediately  in  front  of  the 
panel  will  direct  the  customers  to  the 
merchandise  featured.  This  tie-up 
will  be  of  extreme  value  and  can  be 
carried  further  by  using  the  same 
illustration  in  your  newspaper  ad. 

We  again  call  your  attention  to  the 
simplicity  of  setting  up  these  dis¬ 
plays.  Also,  to  the  utility  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  showing  all  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 


Sketch  No.  6 
“Again!  Young  America 

Is  Off  to  School” 

The  young  man  of  today  wants  his 
apparel  to  lx  just  as  smart  as  Dad’s. 
Make  your  appeal  for  his  business 
from  the  style  angle.  He’ll  appre¬ 
ciate  it. 

This  sketch  shows  a  very  simple 
arrangement  of  our  General  Display 
System  for  Boy’s  Fall  Wearables. 
We  start  off  with  two  15  in.  panels, 
then  a  45  in.  panel  with  the  30  in. 
by  60  in.  style  sketch,  a  30  in.  panel, 
two  15  in.  panels  and  30  in.  panel. 
The  two  15  in.  panels  on  the  right 
side  of  the  display  have  felt  appli¬ 
ques  of  children  in  smart  poster  style. 
The  simplicity  of  the  background 
treatment  permits  either  a  well  placed 
trim  of  only  a  few  styles  or  a  more 
bulky  display.  You  can  use  your 
own  ideas  of  merchandise  placement 
without  being  restricted.  The  panels 
may  be  covered  with  canvas  and  fin¬ 
ished  in  lacquers  or  covered  with 
leather  fabrics  or  sheet  cork.  The 
pilasters  can  be  in  brass,  nickel  or 
copper  and  carry  out  the  Fall  color¬ 
ings. 

Such  a  striking,  yet  simple  back¬ 
ground  can  be  set  up  in  just  a  few 
minutes  and  will  help  you  to  make 
an  entirely  different  presentation  of 
children’s  school. 
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PLACING  LARGE  OrDERS  FOR 

IsIational  equipment  Noif 


Department  Stores  have  ordered 
National  equipment  in  greater 
quantities  than  is  usual  at  this  season. 
And  there  are  good  reasons  for  it. 

First,  Department  Store  executives 
realize  that  to  get  increased  volume 
they  must  give  real  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  realize  more  than  ever 
the  importance  of  a  system  which  is 
economical  in  operation  .  .  .  has  the 


speed,  efficiency  and  convenience. 

And  furthermore,  with  the  proved 
ability  of  National  equipment  to  pro¬ 
vide  these  advantages,  they  are  placing 
their  orders  now,  while  present  low 
prices  are  still  in  effect. 

Look  at  the  list  of  nationally  known 
stores  which  have  placed  orders  during 
the  past  few  weeks  for  National  Cash 
Registers,  National  Charge  Authori¬ 


zation  Phones,  and  National  Book¬ 
keeping  Machines.  Two  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  each  specified  more  than  $40,000 
worth  of  equipment. 

And  as  further  evidence  that  now 
is  the  time  to  buy  National  equip¬ 
ment,  note  alsp  the  partial  list  of 
financial  institutions  which  have 
placed  orders  since  May  1st. 

Our  representative  in  your  city  will 


flexibility  to  meet  changing 
store  conditions  and  arrange¬ 
ments  .  .  .  provides  positive 
control  in  the  handling  of 
cash  and  in  the  authorization 
of  credit  sales  .  .  .  one  which 
gives  all  these  benefits,  and 
many  more,  with  the  utmost 


be  glad  to  show  you,  at  your 
convenience  and  without  ob¬ 
ligating  you  in  any  way,  how 
National  equipment  adapted 
to  your  individual  needs 
would  be  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  for  you  at  this  time.  We 
will  welcome  your  inquiries. 


LIT  BROTHERS 
ruuunu, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 
JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 
rrnAmih,  ft. 

POMEROY  S.  Inc. 

tttJmf,  ft. 

R.  H.  MACY  CO. 

Niw  Ywk,  S.  Y. 

THE  HUB 

Slnkmrtilt,  Obat 

Sn.\RS.  ROEBUCK  A  CO. 


A 


FEW  OF  THE  LARGE  DEPARTMENT  STORES  WHICH  HAVE 
RECENTLY  PURCHASED  NATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 


BROADWAY  DEPT.  STORE 
Ltt  Arnffilat.  Cttif. 

ZION  S  CCLOPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
INSTITUTION 

P.  DEISROTH  S  SONS 

Htx.Uttm.  ft. 

ROOS  BROS. 

Stm  Frttcuct,  CtUf. 

JAMES  McCREERY  H.  CO. 

Ntw  Ytrk.  N.  Y. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 
Nn»  Ytrk.  S.  Y. 


THE  FAIR 
Ciktit,  III. 

FORBES  k  WALLACE,  Inc. 
Sfrirngfitli,  Mtts. 

HUTZLER  BROTHERS  CO. 
BtUatm,,  SU. 

KAUFMAN-STRAUS  CO.,  Inc. 
Ltmmlh,  Kj. 

BOULDER  CITY  CO. 

Bttldtr  Cjiy.  N#v. 

PENN  TRAFHC  CO. 
Jtimjttwm,  ft. 


THE  WM.  H.  BLOCK  CO. 

ltditttptUt,  ltd. 

THE  HECHT  CO. 
Wtjbitgttt,  D.  C. 

THE  JOHN  SHILUTO  CO. 
Catcittttt,  Ohm 

CHRISTIANSENS 

Ltgtt,  Vttk 

R  E.  COX  D.  G.  CO. 
ft.  IVtrlb.  Ttxtj 

DAVID  HARLEY  CO. 
ftwttckat,  R.  1. 


A  FEW  RECENT  SALES  TO  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


AMERICAN  BANK  k  TRUST  CO. 

N«»  Httam.  Cttm. 

ELEVENTH  WARD  BUILDING  k  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION.  Sawtrk,  N.  J. 

DETROIT  SAVINGS  BANK 
D«n</,  .UkA. 

BLOOMFIELD  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION 

Umaafuld.  N. 

central  HANOVER  BANK  k  TRUST  CX». 

Nat  Yaak,  N.  Y. 

QTY  OF  CLEVELAND,  Treasurer's  Office, 
Cltaaltmd.  Oiat 


MONTCLAIR  SAVINGS  BANK 
Mttutlttr,  N.  Y. 

prrr  national  bank 

faniitrgt,  ft. 

WEST  NEWTON  SA  .TNGS  BANT 
Watt  Stwtm,  Mttt. 

LOWELL  INSrmmON  FOR  SAVINGS 
Ltttall.  Mttt. 

MERRIMACK  RIVER  SAVINGS  BANK 

Ltttall.  Mttt. 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
Nat  Yaak,  N.  Y. 


CO«PER,\TTVE  BUILDING  k  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION,  LyteUtag,  Vt. 
COUNTY  BANK  k  TRUST  COMPANY 
Ctaabaidga,  Mttt. 

PILGRIM  TRUST  COMPANY 
Bttttt,  Mttt. 

UNCOLN  SAVINGS  BA.NK 
Ba»klyt,  N.  Y. 

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK 

fbiltdalfbat,  ft. 

UNION  SAVINGS  BANK 
Ftll  Rtata,  Mttt. 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAVINGS 
IN  THE  TOWN  OF  BOSTON 
Bttttt,  Mttt. 

MELLON  NATIONAL  BANK 

Fitttbtagb,  Ft. 

MARKET  STREET  NATIONAL  BANK 
Fhiltdtlfkit,  Ft. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK 
Clttalttd,  Obat 
Atlttatt,  Gt. 

Mattatftlat,  Matt. 

Nat  Yaak.  Nat  Yaak 


l>iATioNAL  Cash  Register  co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
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Promoting  the  Store 


New  Advertising  Problems — 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


less  talk  about  quality  and  a  little 
more  action  in  presenting  it  and  we 
would  have  been  a  lot  better  off. 
That,  however,  is  personal  opinion. 

I  believe  that  quality  is  going  to 
get  its  greatest  test  his  Fall,  the 
maintenance  of  quality.  I  believe 
that  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
maintain  quality  on  the  way  down, 
for  the  reason  that  all  prices  kept 
coming  down,  and  that  certain  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  in  the  habit  of  buy¬ 
ing  at  fixed  price  lines  were  able  to 
get  a  great  deal  more  quality  for 
their  money  than  they  ever  did  be¬ 
fore.  But  on  the  reverse,  on  the  up¬ 
ward  turn  where  the  lower  priced 
merchandise  moves  up  to  higher 
price  lines,  as  will  happen  if  we  have 
the  price  increases  that  are  now  in¬ 
dicated,  what  the  effect  will  be  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  Whether  or  not 
there  will  be  sharp  corners  cut  here 
and  there  in  order  to  camouflage 
and  maintain  price  lines,  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  advertising  faces. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Bureaus  of 
Standards  ever  had  any  reason  for 
existence,  that  they  have  a  very  def¬ 
inite  and  pertinent  interest  in  exist¬ 
ing  during  this  coming  period. 

I  believe  that  another  problem  we 
have  to  face  in  advertising  is  the 
question  of  advertising  cost,  a  nice, 
popular  subject.  I  feel  that  our  ad¬ 
vertising  percentages  in  stores,  by 
and  large,  have  gotten  out  of  hand. 
I  believe  it  is  perfectly  justifiable 
that  they  have. 

I  don’t  know  anybody  with 
enough  capacity  to  estimate  accur¬ 
ately  in  the  early  declining  period  of 
this  depression  exactly  what  the 
sales  response  was  going  to  be. 

You  will  remember  that  early  in 
1930  a  great  many  of  us  thought 
the  turn  had  come  only  to  find  a 
still  greater  crash  ahead. 

The  motto  of  1930  was  “Volume 
at  any  price.” 

Some  stores  made  up  their  minds 
to  maintain  it  in  spite  of  conditions 
which  no  one  could  foresee.  In  the 
face  of  this  effort  to  maintain  vol¬ 
ume,  advertising  percentages  in¬ 
creased  as  a  result  of  precipitate 
sales  declines. 

A  Normal  Advertising  Percentage 

Even  in  the  subsequent  years 
when  less  advertising  was  expended 
in  actual  dollars  the  precipitate  sales 
decline  still  further  increased  adver¬ 
tising  percentages. 

Now  I  believe  it  behooves  mer¬ 


chants  and  advertising  men  to  begin 
to  get  their  advertising  percentage 
back  into  some  such  period  as  repre¬ 
sented  normal.  Perhaps  1929  is  not 
the  exact  one;  perhaps  it  is  to  take 
an  average  of  ’24  to  ’29.  And  again, 
is  it  necessary  to  get  it  back  there 
this  Fall?  I  don’t  believe  it.  It 
didn’t  get  out  of  hand  in  one  six- 
months’  period  and  perhaps  we 
should  move  gradually  to  get  it  back. 
But  I  think  that  sound  retailing  and 
sound  business  management  dictates 
that  we  should  have  that  problem 
definitely  in  hand,  not  as  just 
a  management  decree — ^too  many 
edicts  have  been  issued  in  the  last 
three  years  by  men  who  haven’t  had 
to  work  out  the  detail  of  it — but  as 
a  continuing  policy  of  bringing  back 
one  of  the  factors  of  your  expense 
budget  into  somewhere  near  a  nor¬ 
mal  relationship  to  your  operation. 

Advertising  Allowances 

The  next  question  I  raise,  because 
I  am  attempting  not  to  dodge  any 
of  them,  is  the  question  of  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances.  Here  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  ^a  great  difference  of  opinion. 

I  understand  that  there  is  a  move 
on  the  part  of  a  great  many  manu¬ 
facturers  to  write  into  their  codes 
agreements  to  cut  out  advertising 
allowances.  There  may  be  many  re¬ 
tailers  on  whom  that  will  strike  a 
very  fine  note.  I  want  to  express 
again  a  personal  opinion.  I  believe 
that  those  manufacturers  that  are 
jumping  hit  or  miss  into  the  fray  of 
such  agreements  are  making  a  mis¬ 
take.  I  believe  that  advertising  al¬ 
lowance  from  the  manufacturer’s 
point  of  view  certainly  has  economic 
justification  on  two  scores.  I  am 
now  talking  from  his  own  selfish 
viewpoint.  I  think  the  first  reason  is 
that  out  of  some  quarter  of  a  million 
items  that  the  store  handles,  his 
item  hasn’t  a  chance  of  the  proverbial 
snowl)all  to  be  presented  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  unless  he  does  something  to  stim¬ 
ulate  his  presentation.  That  some¬ 
thing,  in  the  language  of  the  street, 
is  giving  an  advertising  allowance. 

I  believe  the  other  factor  that  re¬ 
dounds  to  his  selfish  interest  is  the 
fact  that  General  Johnson  tells  us 
there  are  some  two  million  retailers. 
I  never  heard  that  figure  before.  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  is  correct  or 
not,  but  we  know  this,  that  there 
are  only  about  fbur  thousand  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  I  don’t  know 
how  many  large  stores  there  are  in 


existence,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
manufacturer  may  get  an  economic 
return  from  giving  advertising  al¬ 
lowances  to  leading  stores  or  stores 
in  a  given  community  for  its  effect 
alone  on  retailers  in  the  outlying 
districts  and  small  retailers  in  that 
particular  district. 

I  don’t  know  particularly  of  any 
other  specific  problems  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  There  may  be  many  others. 
These  were  all  I  could  think  of  when 
I  sat  down  to  present  this  paper.  I 
presented  it  with  the  full  knowledge, 
as  I  say,  that  it  is  perhaps  a  contro¬ 
versial  paper,  that  it  may  raise  a  lot 
questions,  and  I  certainly  hope  that 
there  will  be  free  discussion  of  it. 

I  do  want  to  say  one  thing  in 
closing  which  may  be  a  little  off  the 
subject,  but  advertising  men  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  vital  interest  in  what 
is  happening  today. 

Should  Be  No  Selfish  Reservations 

I  think  that  our  Industrial  Recov¬ 
ery  Bill  is  greatly  misunderstood  by 
a  lot  of  retailers.  I  sensed  that  the 
other  evening  when  I  came  down  to 
listen  to  the  forum.  I  believe  some¬ 
one  should  have  said  there,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  this  Recovery 
Bill  was  not  written  into  our  statute 
books  for  the  benefit  of  retailers  nor 
for  the  benefit  of  the  steel  industry, 
nor  for  the  benefit  of  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry,  nor  for  the  benefit  of  labor 
as  such.  It  was  written  into  the  law 
of  our  land  to  bring  some  measure 
of  returning  happiness  to  some 
twelve  million  people  who  are  out  of 
work  and  to  other  millions  who 
were  being  paid  starvation  wages, 
and  the  quicker  that  retailers  get 
that  thought  clearly  in  their  minds 
and  the  quicker  that  labor  as  such 
gets  the  same  thought,  the  quicker 
the  situation  will  mend.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  us  out  of  a  situation 
and  a  period  which  is  probably  the 
worst  that  this  country  has  ever 
known — anybody  who  attempts  to 
take  advantage  of  that  is  making  a 
mistake.  And  I  believe  it  l)ehooves 
retailers,  because  that  happens  to  be 
my  own  interest,  to  get  strongly 
back  of  this  without  reservations  in 
their  mind,  and  to  put  their  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  in  making  this  thing 
work. 

This  plan,  if  enthusiastically  en¬ 
tered  into  without  a  lot  of  selfish 
reservations,  will  bring  increasing 
benefit  to  new  millions  of  people 
and,  I  contend  that  retailers  as  a 
business  group  should  be  just  as 
much  interested  in  the  furtherance 
of  happiness  for  the  whole  group  of 
people  as  any  other  class  of  people 
in  the  country. 
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a  Yyp^^^riter 
that  operates  entirely 
from  the  keyboard 


Here  is  anew  electrically>con trolled  Burroughs 
typewriter  that  marks  a  distinct  advance  in 
faster  and  easier  typing.  With  this  machine 
the  motor  does  all  the  heavy  work.  The 
speedy  hands  of  the  skilled  typist  need  never 
leave  the  keyboard.. 

Already  hundreds  of  users  have  discovered 


machines  in  offices  throughout  the  world. 

Burroughs  Electric  Carriage  Typewriters,  as 
well  as  other  Burroughs  Typewriters,  are  on 
display  at  local  Burroughs  offices.  Telephone 
today  for  a  demonstration  in  your  own  office 
—or  write  for  descriptive  folder.  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


that  this  new  development  _  _  _ 

results  in  greatly  increased  pro-  "1^  T  T  T  T  ipj  C* 

duction  and  a  far  better  grade  AA 

Like  all  Burroughs  machines,  this  ^  ^  y^  ^ 

new  product  is  guaranteed  by  ^  m 

Burroughs,  and  backed  by  the  ^ 

same  Burroughs  service  organi-  ^ 

zation  that  for  years  has  serviced  ^  1  "3  |L*  "\A7”  I P  T  *  ■  ’  ~M^ 

electrically-operated  Burroughs  A  A  JL  All  ▼  T  A  A  .1  I 
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THE  MOTOR 
SHIFTS  TO 
CAPITALS 


A  lifht  deprettioB  of  the  "thift" 
k«y  (nonnally  UMd  to  thift  tho 
platen  manually)  oanaet  the 
motor  to  ahift  the  platen  instantly 
and  firmly  to  the  upper  position. 


THE  MOTOR 
RETURNS  THE 
CARRIAGE 


A  mere  touch  of  the  "return'’  key 
causes  the  motor  to  return  the  car- 
riafie  to  the  startin|  position,  or  to 
an  intermediate  point.  Spacinfi  to 
the  next  writing  line  is  automatic. 


Pro  mating  the  Store 


Opinions  Concerning  Advertising  Problems 

As  Voiced  by  Forum  Delegates 

Discussion  Reproduced  from  the  Conference  Proceedings 


Chairman  Namni:  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  want  to  step  out  of 
my  judicial  character  as  Chairman 
just  long  enough  to  answer  one 
particular  reference  that  Mr. 
Twomey  made  to  me,  also  to  Mr. 
O’Connell,  with  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  confidence  in  adver¬ 
tising  has  declined. 

I  think  that  there  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  support  in  the  figure  Mr. 
O’Connell  gave, ,  although  it  is  his 
figure  and  I  presume  that  he  took  it 
from  reliable  sources,  but  neverthe¬ 
less,  if  you  want  some  yardsticks  by 
which  to  measure  consumer  decline 
in  advertising,  confidence  in  adver¬ 
tising,  all  you  need  to  do,  I  think, 
is  to  talk  to  the  average  consumer 
and  ask  them  if  they  believe  in  ad¬ 
vertising  statements  generally.  I 
know  the  typical  answer  that  I  re¬ 
ceive  is,  “Oh,  yes,  that  is  just  an¬ 
other  advertisement.” 

Indications  of  Loss  of  Confidence 
in  Advertising 

We  have  here  in  New  York  a  con¬ 
sumers’  agency  which  has  40,000 
memljers,  members  which  pay  $2 
per  year,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  a  bulletin  which  will  de¬ 
bunk  advertising  claims,  and  I  will 
venture  that  each  one  of  those 
bulletins  reaches  at  least  five  or  six 
people.  We  have  various  indications 
on  all  sides  of  the  fact  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  lost  confidence  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Witness  the  phenomenal  suc¬ 
cess  of  Ballyhoo,  which  got  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  something  like  2,000,000 
in  a  few  months’  time  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  took  a  shot  at  the  fellows 
who  thought  they  were  kidding  the 
public  in  advertising  announcements. 

I  think  this  book  “One  Hundred 
Million  Guinea  Pigs”  sold  over 
100,000  copies  in  something  like  a 


few  months’  time,  all  a  part  of  a 
debunking  advertising  campaign. 

I  think  the  greatest  indication  has 
])een  the  insistent  demand  for  cen¬ 
sorship  by  law  that  advertising 
statements  l)e  regulated,  and  I  think 
that  the  keynote  was  sounded  by 
President  Roosevelt  when  he  said, 
“The  time  has  passed  when  the  law 
of  distribution  shall  be,  ‘Let  the 
buyer  beware,’  and  part  of  the  new 
deal  is,  ‘Let  the  seller  beware.’  ” 

Thinks  Local  Control  Inadequate 

Mr.  Twomey  made  a  point  that 
he  doesn’t  believe  that  this  situation, 
lends  itself  to  national  control,  but 
should  be  left  to  local  control. 
Well,  I  have  no  greater  admiration 
for  any  community  than  I  have  for 
the  community  of  Boston,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  has  gone  further  than 
any  community  that  I  know  in 
trying  to  regulate  advertising  an¬ 
nouncements,  and  yet  yesterday 
morning  our  advertising  manager 
laid  upon  my  desk  an  advertisement 
of  a  Boston  store,  a  fine  Boston 
store,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  announcement  said, 
“$25  dresses  for  $3.95  and  $20 
dresses  for  $2.95,”  and  according  to 
our  best  information  those  state¬ 
ments  were  not  true ;  and  I  would 
even  go  further  and  say  that  if  they 
were  true,  I  don’t  Ijelieve  that  the 
public  believes  they  are  true.  I  think 
they  just  over-tax  the  credulity  of 
the  consuming  public- 

About  two  weeks  ago  the  Boston 
newspapers,  despite  the  fact  that 
Boston  through  its  Chamlier  of 
Commerce  and  Better  Business 
Bureau  has  gone  on  record  against 
under-selling  claims,  nevertheless, 
carried  a  general  under-selling 
claim  of  per  cent  less  than  all 
competitors. 

Mr.  Keenan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


rise  in  defense  of  advertising  be¬ 
cause  I  have  read  Ballyhoo  and  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Consumers’  Re¬ 
search,  and  I  have  also  read  “One 
Hundred  Million  Guinea  Pigs,”  but 
I  think  that  there  is  a  general  con¬ 
fusion. 

Advertising  takes  a  great  deal  of 
the  blame  that  really  Ijelongs  in 
merchandising.  In  the  first  place, 
throughout  the  Consumers’  Research 
bulletins  they  don’t  deal  entirely  with 
your  advertising ;  they  deal  with 
merchandising;  they  deal  with  the 
claims  of  merchandising,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  only  the  claims  that  come 
through  the  advertising,  but  all  sorts 
of  claims. 

I  don’t  think  Ballyhoo  is  any  real 
criticism  of  advertising,  because  we 
have  similar  criticism  in  every  other 
form  of  business.  W’e  have  the 
Washington  Merry-go-round  which 
criticized  all  of  our  State  officials, 
Mr.  Hoover  and  all  of  our  other 
officials.  Yet  we  don’t  blame  the 
administration  as  a  whole  just  for 
that.  I  think  that  merchandising  and 
advertising  are  so  intertwined  that 
whenever  you  blame  advertising  you 
also  blame  merchandising,  and  I 
make  this  point,  just  for  the  sake  of 
defending  advertising  because  as  a 
sales  promotion  man  I  have  never 
considered  myself  wholly  an  adver¬ 
tising  man.  I  consider  myself  a 
combination  merchandising  and  sales 
promotion  man,  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise  jjeople  should  also  consider 
themselves  merchandise  and  promo¬ 
tion  people,  because  I  don’t  see 
where  you  could  draw  the  line  be¬ 
tween  promotion  and  advertising. 

Advertising  is  just  one  form  of 
promotion.  You  have  your  window 
displays  which  are,  to  my  mind,  far 
more  important  than  your  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  you  are  getting  actual  re- 
{Continued  on  page  84) 
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Taxation 


The  Floor  Tax  on  Cotton 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

old,  the  cotton  content  in  that  three 
year  old  size  is  going  to  be  much 
less  than  the  cotton  content  in  the 
dress  for  a  child  eight  years  old. 
You  have  to  get  that  information, 
under  the  present  Bureau  ruling 
from  the  manufacturer  by  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  cotton  content  by 
yards  and  the  amount  of  yardage 
used  in  making  those  dresses.  This 
tax  applies  also  to  commodities  that 
have  a  chief  value  of  cotton  con¬ 
tent.  For  example,  there  are  some 
hose  which  have  cotton  top  or  a 
cotton  reinforcement  in  the  heej. 
The  cotton  content  value  in  that 
must  lie  determined.  Say  there  w’ere 
1000  you  had  on  hand — you  would 
have  to  nay  the  tax  on  the  cotton 
content,  if  cotton  was  the  commod¬ 
ity  of  chief  value. 

Imported  merchandise  is  taxable 
at  the  same  rate  at  the  time  of  im¬ 
portation,  payable  just  as  you  pay- 
duty.  If  it  has  a  chief  value  cotton 
content,  it  will  be  taxable. 

There  is  another  phase — the  law 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  declare  a  tax  on 
competitive  commodities.  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  as  a  result  of 
the  4.2  cent  tax  on  cotton,  people, 
instead  of  buying  cotton  are  buying 
silk  or  rayon  to  the  detriment  of 
cotton  and  defeating  the  puqxise  of 
this  Act,  his  duty  is  to  declare  a 
tax  upon  such  competitive  commod¬ 
ities,  which  would  be  silk,  rayon,  or 
linen,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  a  rate, 
which  would  remove  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  that  had  heretofore  existed  on 
silk  and  rayon  before  he  placed  the 
competitive  tax.  Until  he  issues  an 
order  to  the  effect  that  silk  and 
rayon  are  taxed  as  commodities 
competitive  to  cotton,  however,  we 
pay  the  tax  on  the  chief  value  cot¬ 
ton  content  only. 

The  administration  contemplates 
that  any  increased  cost  l)e  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  A  tax  is  just  as 
much  a  part  of  your  prime  cost,  if 
it  is  contained  in  the  price  which 
you  paid  for  a  commodity,  as  an 
increase  in  price  for  any  other  rea¬ 
son,  and  you  are  entitled  to  the 
same  markup  on  that,  because  you 
have  your  money  invested  in  it. 
There  is  a  provision  known  as  the 
Frazier  amendment  which  provides 
that  there  can  be  no  profiteering  on 
the  tax,  no  markup  beyond  actual 
cost. 


COMIXC 
TO  XEW 


If  there  were  a  suspicion  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  that 
any  firm  had  paid  less  tax  than  they 
should  have  paid  on  the  Irasis  of 
investigation  that  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  should  make,  and 
they  found  that  you  had  inadver¬ 
tently  and  unintentionally  shown  a 
less  amount  of  cotton  content  in 
that  commodity  than  in  fact  existed 
in  it,  then  they  would  require  you 
to  pay  a  tax  based  upon  the  proper 
cotton  content  as  they  had  deter¬ 
mined  it  in  conference  with  manu- 


YORK? 


facturers  who  produced  that  com¬ 
modity. 

There  are  statutory  jjenalties  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Act  for  delil)erate  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay.  There  are  certain  lesser 
penalties  provided  for  unintentional 
failure  to  pay,  just  as  there  are 
graduation  of  those  penalties  in 
our  income  taxes. 

Care  should  be  exercised  to  not 
overstate  the  tax  content  in  the  price 
of  a  commodity  as  the  penalties  for 
misrepresentation  in  this  Act,  the 
so-called  Farm  Act,  are  as  severe  as 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Acts. 


Stop  at  a  JXEW HOTEL— 

Ahsotutely  No  Premium  in  Price! 

Enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  sunshiny 
outside  room  with  bath  .  ,  .  every 
modern  convenience  .  .  .  Radio  that 
enables  you  to  select  your  program ; 
Circulating  Ice  Water;  Servidor; 
and  every  other  service-superiority 
of  a  New  Hotel.  Night-time  quiet 
. . .  specially-designed  mattresses  . . . 
crisp,  fresh  linen  ,  .  .  insure  .sound 
sleep.  Three  delightful  restaurants, 
including  an  attractive  Coffee  Shop, 
serve  you  most  delicious  food  at 
very  modest  prices. 

Next  time  you  visit  New  York,  stop 
at  a  NEW  Hotel — the  Governor 
Clinton.  You’ll  enjoy  it! 

—  HOTEL  . 

GoverxorClintox 

€.  W.  RAMSEY,  MANAGER  mb 

1200  Rooms  and  Baths 
from  $3  for  one,  $4  for  two 

Seventh  Avenue  at  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station 
B.  &  O.  Buses  Stop  at  Door 
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Promoting  the  Store 


Opinions  Concerning  Advertising  Problems 

(Continued  from  page  82) 


suits  into  your  store.  You  have  your 
interior  displays  which  are  very  im¬ 
portant,  yet  because  advertising  is, 
as  Mr,  Twomey  said,  on  record  for 
all  to  see,  we  naturally  blame  adver¬ 
tising,  and  I  think  that  advertising 
shouldn’t  be  so  unjustly  blamed. 

I  think  we  should  look  at  the 
problem  as  a  combination  merchan¬ 
dising  promotion  problem.  In  my 
experience  in  working  with  mer¬ 
chandisers  I  found  so  many  mer¬ 
chandisers  who  didn’t  know  their 
merchandise.  I  have  asked  them 
how  much  cotton  is  there  in  this? 
They  didn’t  know,  had  to  write  to 
the  manufacturer  to  find  out  from 
him.  I  have  asked  them  why  this 
particular  merchandise  was  bought. 
They  didn’t  know.  That  is  why  ad¬ 
vertising  reflects  in  many  cases  the 
ignorance  of  merchandising.  If 
merchandisers  and  advertisers  both 
made  up  their  minds  to  know  their 
merchandise,  as  we  should,  we 
would  have  a  lot  less  false  state¬ 
ments  in  advertising. 

Chairman  Namm :  Are  there  any 
other  questions? 

Truth  in  Advertising 

S.  S.  Scholder  (The  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) ;  I  just 
want  to  ask  a  question.  Mr. 
Twomey  said  he  believed  all  adver¬ 
tisers  want  to  tell  the  truth.  There 
is  only  one  obvious  conclusion  to  me, 
after  seeing  some  of  the  things  that 
have  passed  for  the  truth,  is  it  that 
they  don’t  know  how  to  tell  the 
truth  ? 

Is  it  your  opinion,  Mr.  Twomey, 
that  this  body  can  present  to  every 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  a 
form,  an  educational  form  to  teach 
these  people  who  apparently  are  not 
telling  the  truth,  but  who  would  like 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  way  to  proper¬ 
ly  tell  the  truth? 

Mr.  Twomey:  I  repeat,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  function  of  this  body 
to  do  that.  Assuming  some  people 
do  not  know  how  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  still  assume  there  are  some  men 
in  each  community  that  do  know 
how  to  tell  the  truth,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  local  problem  for  them  to 
handle  there ;  and  if  there  are  no 
people  in  your  community  that  know 
how  to  tell  the  truth,  the  truth  will 
never  be  told. 

Mr.  Scholder:  And  if  there  are 
people  who  do  know  how  to  tell  the 


truth  in  these  communities  but  who 
fail  in  enforcing  those  who  do  not 
know  how  to  tell  the  truth  what 
would  they  do  about  it  then? 

Mr.  Twomey:  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Namm :  Any  other 
questions  ? 

Joseph  Levine  (Kirby,  Block 
and  Fischer,  Sales  Promotion  Divis¬ 
ion)  :  Mr.  Twomey  has  spoken 
about  price  as  a  declining  factor  in 
the  advertising  for  Fall,  true,  but 
let  us  analyze  that,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Twomey  this  question : 

In  1929  when  we  were  getting  all 
the  business  we  could,  we  used  price 
as  a  very  important  sales  appeal  by 
saying,  “We  sell  cheaper  than  the 
other  fellow,”  or  we  skinned  the 
shiic  of  some  manufacturer,  or  we 
made  a  special  purchase,  but  we 
talked  price  as  a  competitive  ele¬ 
ment.  Then  things  began  to  skid 
and  immediately  we  talked  price  as 
the  low  point,  the  lowest  price  in 
twenty  years,  it  is  the  low  point 
sale,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Now,  if  you  recall  last  September, 
the  advertisements  of  some  of  our 
New  York  stores  and  some  of  the 
stores  throughout  the  country,  they 
saw  a  ray  of  hope,  and  throughout 
the  country  we  saw  clippings, 
“Prices  are  rising,  prices  are  rising.” 
We  even  went  as  far  to  say  if  we 
didn’t  want  to  commit  ourselves,  “Is 
prosperity  returning  ?  It  is  your 
guess.”  Some  of  you  may  remem¬ 
ber. 

But  the  same  thing  is  going  to 
happen,  is  happening  right  now. 
“Prices  are  rising,  you  had  better 
hurry  up  and  buy  now.”  So  we 
have  used  the  price  angle  any  way 
we  like.  But  I  do  think  that  if  con¬ 
ditions  under  the  Recovery  Act  be¬ 
come  such  that  we  will  all  be  nice 
and  gentle  and  favor  one  another, 
price  still  becomes  a  very  important 
element,  a  more  important  element ; 
and  don’t  you  think,  Mr.  Twomey, 
that  now  is  the  real  time  to  stress 
price,  but  not  price  as  against  the 
other  fellow,  not  price  as  the  low 
point,  not  price  as  skinning  or  tak¬ 
ing  the  shirt  off  some  manufacturer, 
but  fair  price? 

Don’t  you  think  that  now  it  is  uo 
to  us  to  take  this  appeal,  this  price 
appeal,  which  as  you  sav  has  been 
the  dominant  appeal  from  the  age  of 
barter,  and  reestablish  it,  and  bring 
price  to  the  forefront  not  as  a  com¬ 
petitive  element,  but  as  a  fair  price. 


as  a  just  price,  as  a  price  that  is 
equitable  to  consumer,  based  on  the 
quality  and  based  on  the  kind  of 
merchandise  that  we  are  offering? 

I  believe,  and  I  wonder  if  you 
agree,  that  we  have  to  take  this 
whole  price  thing  now  and  play  it 
up  even  stronger  than  ever  before, 
but  on  that  basis,  reestablish  the  va¬ 
lidity,  the  soundness  of  the  price 
appeal  which  has  always  been  a 
dominant  appeal  to  the  consumer 
through  the  ages. 

Mr.  Twomey :  My  answer  to  that 
question  is  to  amplify  a  little  what 
I  said.  I  believe  that  1929,  as  you 
say  we  did  put  price  as  a  tremendous 
factor.  I  don’t  believe  I  remember 
a  time  when  price  wasn’t  a  factor. 
My  point  is,  the  period  following 
that  time  we  carried  it  to  an  excess. 
Certainly  I  know  that  in  our  own 
store — I  go  no  further — if  I  go  back 
in  1927,  ’28  and  ’29  I  won’t  £md  on^ 
two,  three  of  the  price  emphasis 
that  I  find  in  ’30,  ’31  and  ’32. 

Now  I  did  say  in  my  first  pre¬ 
sentation  that  price  will  never  dis¬ 
appear  as  a  factor,  I  believe  the 
gentleman  has  brought  out  a  point 
that  there  may  be  another  phase,  an¬ 
other  emphasis  that  will  be  put  upon 
price.  I  do  not  believe  necessarily, 
however,  that  it  is  good  business  to 
simply  harp  on  the  old  story  that 
will  soon  be  an  old  story,  that  prices 
are  going  up  and  up.  I  believe  that 
is  fraught  with  some  danger.  If 
everybody  in  the  country  just  keeps 
on  saying,  the  price  is  going  up  and 
up,  you  will  near  the  day  of  a 
buyers’  strike,  which  every  one  of 
us  should  very  seriously  fear. 

Consumers  Buy  for  Use 

I  believe  what  we  have  to  do  to 
be  intelligent  is  to  put  price  in  its 
proper  place.  It  is  one  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  by  which  people  buy,  but  there 
is  nobody  in  the  world  that  comes 
into  a  store  and  takes  something 
down  off  the  counter  because  of 
price.  They  buy  that  to  use ;  they 
don’t  even  buy  it  to  hold.  They  buy 
it  to  use ;  and  we  have  forgotten 
utility.  We  have  forgotten  it  is  a 
factor  in  raising  standards  of  living. 
A  woman  buys  a  dress  not  because 
it  is  $29.50  or  $16.75,  she  buys  a 
dress  to  wear  to  appear  well,  per¬ 
haps  to  have  certain  quality,  cer¬ 
tainly  to  have  fashion  quality  to  it, 
and  my  bid  or  plea  is  simply  that  we 
let  it  regain  its  former  place  as  one 
of  the  factors,  and  let  some  of  the 
other  elements  which  I  believe  are 
more  important  in  advertising,  take 
their  rightful  place  majoring  in  the 
subject. 
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Retailing  P  r  oblems 


Re:  Cotton  Floor  Tax 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

form  of  it  used  in  making  the  article,  shall  be  the  value 
of  the  cotton  as  a  component.  In  determining  the  com¬ 
ponent  having  the  greatest  value,  the  value  of  each  of 
the  several  components  shall  be  the  value  at  the  mom¬ 
ent  immediately  preceding  the  production  of  the  article 
in  question. 

All  articles  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  from 
cotton  are  subject  to  tax  on  that  portion  of  their  weight 
of  the  cotton  (or  any  of  its  forms)  in  the  article.  In 
the  case  of  an  article  composed  partly  of  cotton  in  any 
of  its  forms  and  other  noncotton  material  or  materials, 
if  the  weight  of  the  cotton  content  of  the  article  can¬ 
not  be  ascertained,  information  as  to  the  proportion, 
by  weight  and  by  value,  of  the  cotton  in  the  article 
should  l)e  obtained  from  the  manufacturer. 

Determining  the  cotton  content  of  articles. — If  the 
article  is  made  entirely  of  cotton,  the  taxable  content 
is  the  weight  thereof  less  deduction,  if  any,  for  buttons 
and  sizing.  If  the  article  is  made  partly  of  cotton  and 
partly  of  some  other  material  it  must  be  determined 
first  whether  the  value  of  the  cotton  is  greater  than 
the  value  of  any  other  material  in  the  article.  The 
weight  of  the  cotton  content  alone  is  subject  to  tax. 

While  articles  manufactured  from  cotton  linters  are 
not  subject  to  tax,  nevertheless  the  tax  is  imposed  on 
every  article  manufactured  from  cotton  unless  it  can 
be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  that  the  article  or  the  cotton  content 
declared  to  be  exempt  was  made  from  cotton  linters. 
Information  as  to  this  may  be  obtained  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  article. 

Definition  of  a  Sale 

Sale  or  other  disposition  includes  the  parting  with 
ownership  of  the  article  in  question,  whether  done  by 
sale,  trade,  barter,  exchange,  gift,  or  other  method  of 
disposition.  It  includes  a  lease  with  an  option  to  pur¬ 
chase,  a  conditional  sale,  an  installment  sale,  or  any 
other  contractual  arrangement  contemplating  the  ulti¬ 
mate  transfer  of  ownership.  An  article  is  held  for  safe 
or  other  disposition  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  if 
held  by  any  person  other  than  an  ultimate  consumer 
for  processing  or  use  in  manufacture  or  production. 
A  lease  or  any  other  arrangement  which  under  any 
usual  trade  practice  or  otherwise,  contemplates  the  use 
by  the  lessee  of  an  article  either  until  consumed  or  for 
such  time  as  approaches  the  normal  useful  life  of  the 
article,  or  the  use  by  lessee  under  such  conditions  or 
terms  as  involves  the  loss  of  useful  value  or  such  a 
change  in  the  article  as  alters  its  market  character,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  disposition  of  the  article. 

Separate  retail  stock  means  only  a  separate  stock  of 
articles  which  are  held  for  sale  directly  to  consumers 
in  an  establishment  or  separate  department  where 
articles  are  sold  exclusively  at  retail.  In  the  case  of 
a  person  engaged  in  both  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  the 
term  includes  only  a  separate  stock  of  articles  held  in 
a  separate  establishment  or  department  where  sales  are 
made  exclusively  at  retail,  and  does  not  include  a  stock 
of  articles  from  which  sales  are,  or  may  be,  made  either 
at  wholesale  or.  at  retail.  Articles  in  transit  to  the 
owner  are  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  separate  retail  stocks 
only  if  placed  therein  immediately  upon  arrival. 


Open  the  way 

TO  HER  POCKETBOOK 


Open  the  road  to  your  upper  floors  and  you 
open  the  way  to  her  pocketbook.  •  Open 
the  road  to  upper  floors  with  scientifically 
planned  transportation  facilities.  With  facili¬ 
ties  that  make  it  easy  for  the  customer  to  get 
from  counter  to  counter.  •  A  free  traffic 
survey  by  the  engineers  of  Otis  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany  will  give  you  an  accurate  check-up  on 
this  problem  of  store  transportation.  Determi¬ 
nation  of  density  ratio  actually  forms  the  basis 
for  a  simple  and  economical  solution  to  the 
problem  of  store  traffic.  •  Remember  the 
Otis  traffic  survey  costs  you  nothing.  Just  tele¬ 
phone  your  local  Otis  office  about  it  and  the 
necessary  arrangements  will  be  made  with 
Headquarters. 


OTIS 


ELEVATOR 

COMPANY 
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Influence  of  Textile  Code  on  Retail  Sales 
Indicated  by  Preliminary  Findings  of  Survey 

- • - 


There  is  a  definite  indication 
of  increase  in  retail  sales  in  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturing  districts,  due 
undoubtedly  to  the  influence  of  the 
Textile  Code,  which  went  into  effect 
July  17.  Reports  on  sales  made  to 
the  Controllers’  Congress  by  stores 
in  the  textile  manufacturing  area  for 
the  two  weeks  ending  July  15th 
compared  with  the  same  jieriod  last 
year  range  from  77%  to  150%  with 
an  average  of  alx)ut  100%.  Sales 
reported  for  the  week  ending  July 
22nd  range  from  84%  to  123%, 
with  an  average  of  about  110%, 
showing  that  the  group  as  a  whole 
is  experiencing  an  increase  in  sales, 
although  the  highest  extreme  was 
not  so  great  as  that  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  week. 

Transactions  followed  a  course 
similar  to  sales,  a  higher  extreme 
being  reported  for  the  two  weeks 
ending  (July  15th  (just  before  the 
Textile  Code  went  into  effect),  but 
a  more  general  increase  was  indi¬ 
cated  for  the  week  ending  July  22nd. 

Collections  have  been  influenced 
more  than  any  other  factor.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  two  weeks  ending  July  15th 
collections  as  compared  with  the 


same  period  in  the  previous  year 
ranged  from  79%  to  109%,  with 
an  average  of  about  100%.  During 
the  week  ending  July  22nd  collec¬ 
tions  ranged  from  108%  to  164% — 
all  stores  reixjrting  rates  higher  than 
the  average  of  the  preceding  two 
weeks. 

Not  all  of  the  reports  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  as  yet,  but  those  received  in¬ 
dicate  an  increase  generally  in  sales 
and  a  very  definite  improvement  in 
collections. 

Typical  Stores 

Results  received  for  four  typical 
stores  are  indicated  on  this  page 
and  more  complete  data  will  be 
available  at  a  later  date.  Store  No. 
1  reported  150%  for  the  sales  of  the 
two  weeks  ending  July  15th;  122% 
for  the  week  ending  July  22nd ;  and 
109%  for  the  week  of  July  29th. 
This  would  appear  to  indicate  a  de¬ 
crease,  but  as  we  have  stated,  the 
results  reported  for  the  week  of 
July  22nd  and  the  few  reported  for 
the  week  of  July  29th  showed  that, 
although  the  increase  was  not  so 
great  as  for  the  two  weeks  ending 


July  15th,  it  was  more  widespread. 
Transactions  for  Store  No.  1  were 
155% ;  121% ;  and  126%  respect¬ 
ively.  Collection  ratios  showed  an 
encouraging  tendency  to  rise,  the  re¬ 
sults  being  103% ;  120% ;  and 

118%. 

Store  No.  2  reported  an  increase 
of  39%  for  the  weeks  ending  July 
15th  and  an  increase  of  18%  for 
the  week  ending  July  22nd.  The 
collection  ratio  was  greatly  improved 
during  the  second  period,  being 
79%  and  164%. 

Store  No.  3  reported  sales  as  be¬ 
ing  77%  of  last  year’s  business  for 
the  two  weeks  ending  July  15th  and 
110%  for  the  week  of  July  22nd. 
The  collection  ratio  changed  from 
109%  to  117%. 

Store  No.  4  does  not  apfjear  to 
have  gained  any  favorable  effect 
from  the  influences  of  the  Textile 
Code  as  far  as  sales  are  concerned, 
since  they  were  reported  93%  for 
the  two  weeks  ending  July  15th  and 
84%  for  the  week  ending  July  22nd. 
However,  their  collection  ratio,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  other  reporting 
stores,  improved  considerably,  l)eing 
102%  and  109%  respectively. 


New  Merchandising  Problems  and  Their  Relation  to  Fall  Business 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


it  without  getting  something  in  re¬ 
turn,”  and  then  force  the  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  codes  of  inhibitions,  of 
all  the  pet  phobias  of  each  individual 
or  group.  I  say  to  you, — we  em¬ 
ployers  have  sacrificed  nothing  in 
agreeing  to  maximum  hours  and 
minimum  wages.  Insofar  as  the 
code  controls  every  unit  in  every 
industry,  no  one  suffers  by  compari¬ 
son  with  his  neighbor  or  competitor. 
Wages  and  hours  are  not  absolute 
factors,  they  are  purely  comparative. 
If  I  pay  no  lower  wages,  and  work 
my  employees  no  longer  hours  than 
others  in  my  occupation,  I  gain 
nothing,  and  I  lose  nothing,  by 
agreeing  to  such  limitations.  There¬ 


fore,  wherein  lies  the  justification 
of  employers  in  asking  for  some¬ 
thing  in  return  for  that  which  they 
claim  to  have  conceded,  but  which, 
in  actual  fact,  means  no  material 
concession  at  all? 

To  overcome  the  new  merchandis¬ 
ing  problems,  and  to  understand 
their  relation  to  Fall  operations,  we 
need  merely  to  formulate  codes  as 
simple  as  possible,  and  to  formulate 
them  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Price  uncertainty  now  menaces  all 
business.  Under  cooperative  codes, 
promptly  adopted,  this  uncertainty 
can  be  removed.  Then  industry  can 
proceed  with  full  steam  ahead. 

Fluctuations  in  foreign  exchange 


can  be  cured  by  the  President,  in 
cooperation  with  other  countries,  as 
soon  as  business  has  recovered  so 
much  that  unemployment  shows 
signs  of  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
President  has  said  that  he  cannot 
permit  stabilization  of  the  dollar 
with  foreign  currencies  as  long  as 
such  action  would  retard  that  type 
of  reflation  necessary  to  reestablish 
prosperity  in  the  country. 

Let  us  enthusiastically  play  our 
proper  part  in  helping  him  to  rees¬ 
tablish  that  prosperity  which  we 
most  desire,  and  that  which  is  also 
most  important  to  the  millions  of 
unemployed  in  the  country. 
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LARGE  ROOMS  at  low  prices . . .  each  with  radio, 
servidor,  and  bath-with-shower. 

CONVENIENT  LOCATION . . .  wholesale  gar¬ 
ment,  fur,  millinery,  furniture  and  jewelry  districts 
—and  30  theatres— all  within  5  minutes’  walk! 

• 

IN  THE  NEWLY  DECORATED  RESTAURANT 
DINNER  WITH  DANCING  $1.00 
No  Cover  Charge 

•  _ 

JOHN  T.  WEST,  General  Manager 

HOTEL  LINCOLN 

44th  to  45th  Street— 8th  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


What  Changes  in  Consumer 
Demand  Will  the  Recovery 
Program  Bring  About? 

(Continued  from  page  30) 
to  make  a  profit  or  not;  the  other 
was  to  set  arbitrary  limits  to  hours 
of  work,  in  order  to  indu.ce  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  more  workers  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  needs  of  each  indus- 
tiy.  The  first  of  these  alternatives 
represents  virtually  and  truly  state 
control  and  operation  of  industry. 

The  second  involves  regulation,  but 
not  control.  The  distinction  is 
fundamental.  The  Administration 
selected  the  second  alternative.  This 
alternative  leaves  the  widest  possi¬ 
ble  opportunity  for  individual  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  rebuild  economic  pros¬ 
perity  along  the  lines  of  our  tradit¬ 
ional  economic  development.  It  puts 
the  responsibility  for  improvement 
upon  groups  and  associations.  This 
choice  of  alternatives  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  gives  business  a  chance  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  progress  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  private  enterprise.  At  the 
same  time  it  constitutes  a  challenge 
which  must  not  be  misunderstood, 
cannot  be  passed  up  and  which  in 
the  opinion  of  many  of  us  will  not 
Ije  shirked. 

There  may  be  grave  doubts  in  our 
minds  about  many  details  concern¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  these  new 
plans,  but  there  should  lie  none  con¬ 
cerning  the  principle.  If  these  plans 
fail  we  shall  proliably  be  faced  be¬ 
fore  the  winter  is  over  by  the  other 
alternative,  state  controlled  and 
operated  industry. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  we 
shall  gradually  and  successfully 
continue  to  find  our  way  out  of  this 
depression  and  that  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration  policies  will  prove  help¬ 
ful  to  this  end.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  business  men  and 
business  associations  do  not  have 
important  functions,  not  only  of  co¬ 
operation,  but  also  of  criticism  and 
correction.  Under  present  Govern¬ 
ment  plans,  the  retailer  holds  a  more 
definite  public  responsibility  than 
ever  before,  and  that  is  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  consumer.  No  plan 
of  regulation  such  as  has  been  start- 
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ed  this  summer  can  be  allowed  to 
follow  its  course  without  due  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  con¬ 
sumer  representation,  but  the  retail¬ 
er  is  or  should  be,  the  most  active 
agent  in  securing  the  interests  of  the 
consumer,  for  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  in  the  long  run  are  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  retailer  as  well. 

You  are  on  sound  ground  in  op¬ 
posing  unjustified  price  increases. 
Your  customers  expect  you  to  main¬ 
tain  quality  and  to  get  your  money’s 
worth  in  your  purchases  for  them. 


Whenever  an  important  change  is 
made  in  price  or  policy,  ^the  retail¬ 
er  must  and  should  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  questions  and  criticisms  of 
the  consumer.  If  there  are  to  be 
important  price  increases,  the  retail¬ 
er  must  explain  them.  Such  explan¬ 
ations  must  be  sound  and  in  order 
that  they  may  be  sound  the  retailer 
must  himself  seek  the  fullest  ex¬ 
planations  of  such'  price  increases 
from  producers.  This  is  not  oppos¬ 
ition  to  any  program,  but  the  sin- 
cerest  cooperation  in  creating  sound 
business  conditions. 
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The  formulation  of  a  Retailer’s  Code  has  required  Consumer  purchasing  power  wdll  increase  slowly 
arduous  work  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  and  replacements  are  expected  to  be  more  importaal 
task.  Carrying  the  Code  out  so  that  its  great  objectives  than  large  outlays  for  new  homefurnishings  this  FallJ 
will  be  achieved  demands  the  cooperation  of  every  re-  (See  page  54)  J 

tailer.  (See  page  9)  I 


Administration  of  the  Floor  Tax  on  Cotton  involves 
many  details  which  are  difficult  to  carry  out.  (See 
page  11) 

Here  is  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  retailers 
now  in  effect  throughout  the  country.  (See  page  18) 

In  such  a  complex  organization  as  a  department 
store,  interpretation  of  the  Code  requires  the  analysis 
of  many  functions  before  its  measures  can  be  put  into 
effect.  Here  are  some  valuable  aids  to  its  interpretation. 
(See  page  20) 


Our  Washington  Secretary  interprets  the  Floor  Tax 
on  Cotton.  (See  page  55) 

Home  Furnishings  executives  discuss  their  majof 
problems.  (See  page  56) 


How  can  quality  l)e  maintained  in  men’s  and  Ix) 
wear  during  the  period  of  rising  prices?  (See  pc 
57) 


What  will  the  effect  of  the  Code  be  in  the  Pi 
Goods,  Linens  and  Domestics  fields?  page  58) 


The  Governrnent  has  sent  out  these  official  instruc¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Cotton  Floor  Tax.  (See  page  23) 

This  issue  of  The  Bulletin  is  presenting  high¬ 
lights  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Recovery  Forum  held  re¬ 
cently  in  New  York.  (Ycc  page  25) 

Instead  of  trying  to  find  workers  to  do  the  job  as 
was  the  case  during  the  war  period,  our  chief  problem 
now  is  to  find  jobs  for  the  workers.  (See  page  27) 

How  will  consumers’  tastes  and  buying  habits  be 
altered  by  recent  economic  changes?  Here  is  a  helpful 
analysis  of  this  important  question.  (See  page  29) 

We  have  “embarked  on  uncharted  seas”  and  the 
outcome  of  many  things  is  problematical.  A  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  loyalty  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  a 
happy  outcome.  (See  page  31) 

It  is  thought  that  the  fashion  appeal  will  be  more 
important  than  ever  in  Fall  promotions.  These  Con¬ 
ference  highlights  will  help  you  in  making  your  mer¬ 
chandise  fashion-right.  (See  page  33) 

There  are  many  questions  which  must  be  thought 
through  before  the  sales  events  of  the  coming  season 
can  be  adequately  planned.  (See  page  49) 


In  view  of  changing  conditions  what  are  ready-to- 
wear  merchandising  executives  planning  for  Fall? 
(See  page  61) 

How  will  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act  affect  acces¬ 
sories  and  small  wares  departments?  (See  page  62) 

«  * 

What  effect  will  the  rising  market  have  on  price 
lines  and  promotion  methods  in  basement  stores? 
(See  page  63) 

A  combination  of  window  displays  and  newspapef 
advertising  can  be  used  effectively  for  fashion  promo¬ 
tion.  (See  page  65) 

Successful  display  of  decorative  accessories  requires 
a  special  technique.  (See  page  66) 

Ready-made  responses  for  salespeople  are  meeting- 
with  cordial  acceptance  in  one  of  our  large  stores. 
(5*^^  page  68)  i 

This  analysis  of  monthly  sales  trends  will  be  of  j 
interest  to  all  store  executives.  (See  page  71)  | 

Here  are  some  designs  for  modern  display  settings"!' 
which  will  make  your  windows  attractive.  (See  page 


The  Recovery  Act  is  expected  to  achieve  business 

stability,  self  regulation  of  industry  and  a  highly  de-  Employment  has  increased  in  textile  manufacturing 
sirable  partnership  between  Government  and  industry,  centers  and  the  effect  of  increased  purchasing  power  is 
(See  page  52)  beginning  to  make  itself  evident.  (See  page  86) 
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